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Arr. L—MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF WATSON’S INSTI- 
TUTES. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 
Mora Purtosorny we have already ventured to define as the 
Science of the Moral Law, ana of the nature of man as the 
subject of moral law. 

In so doing we are claiming for the science a wider range 
than is usually assigned by ethical writers. Dr. Mahan, in his 
small but valuable work on Moral Philosophy, excludes from 
this field all questions as to the nature of man, remitting them 
to the department of pure psychology. “It belongs to the intel- 
lectual philosopher rather than to the moral philosopher to 
determine whether the elements necessary to moral agency 
exist in man.”* Inasmuch, however, as a fundamental posi- 
tion of the doctor’s philosophy, and, as we believe, of any true 
philosophy of morals is that moral law ewists in man, not only 
objectively, but subjectively—his reason imposing rules for the 
government of his conduct so that “he is a law unto himself” 
—and inasmuch as this fundamental truth is denied by the sen- 
sational school, its consideration is demanded in a complete 
treatise of moral philosophy. We think, also, that such a 
treatise would be essentially defective if it did not discuss, not 
merely the question, ‘“ What are the elements of moral agency?” 
but also “ Do the constituents of accountability exist in man ?” 
A true philosophy of morals must be grounded upon a true 

* “Moral Philosophy,” pp. 21, 22. 
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philosophy of man. Moral law can only be predicated of a’ 
moral agent; that man ¢s a moral agent must therefore be 
determined before we can consider the rules by which his con- 
duct ought to be governed. What, then, are the essential con- 
ditions of moral.agency? and, do these conditions exist in man ? 

A moral agent is a being who is accountable for his conduct. 

The term “moral” can only be applied to the conduct of 
responsible beings, and “ responsibility” expresses, in one word, 
the fact that a being is capable of giving an answer as to the 
reasons or motives of his conduct, and that he is liable to be 
called upon to give that answer. 

We feel there is an utter incongruity in the application of 
this term to the necessary events of the universe, or the acts 
of unreasoning, brutal forms of sense. The elements may 
seem to lash themselves into unwonted fury; the sea may 
swallow up thousands in the surging, furious storm ; the forked 
lightning and the wild tornado may carry desolation and 
death over large populations; the beasts of the forest may 
devour the helpless and the innocent; but no one would be 
so foolish as to characterize these acts and everfts as ¢mmoral, 
first, because the agents are not endowed with <ntelligence to 
apprehend a law of conduct, and secondly, because they do 
not voluntarily determine their own acts in view of such a law. 

Here the distinction between moral and physical law comes 
fully into view. Physical law is the rude in conformity with 
which the physical and vital forces, and the organic appeten- 
cies of the universe, invariably operate. Moral law is the rule 
in conformity with which moral agents are required to act. 
Physical law relates to an event or act which is necessary. 
Moral law relates to an event or act which is voluntary. Phys- 
ical law expresses a causal relation. Moral law expresses what 
ought to be, but which the agent, alone, determines shall or 
shall not be. i 

Now to aftirm of any being that he ought to perform a par- 
ticular act, implies not merely that it is in itself right, but also, 

1, That the agent has INTELLIGENCE to perceive its inherent 
rightness, and to affirm obligation to comply with the demands 
of right. 

2. That he has power or ability to do or not to do the thing 
required. 
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8. That he is susceptible of certain EMOTIONS which arise 
as the immediate consequence of his acts, and secure an ade- 
quate retribution. These, then, are the essential conditions 
of moral agency. The possession of a conscience and the 
ability to obey conscience are the subjective grounds of moral 
obligation. ‘ 

All these conditions of accountability exist in man. By vir- 
tue of his constitution as a spiritual being, made in the image 
of God, he is capable of perceiving what is inherently right, 
just, and good. His reason intuitively apprehends the good, 
and necessarily affirms the imperative obligation to choose the 
good. His judgment pronounces upon the relation of human 
conduct to the law of right, affirming man has or has not done 
right. And his emotive nature yields him complacence and 
joy as the reward of well-doing, or inflicts pain and remorse 
as the punishment of wrong-doing. In the words of Chal- 
mers, “he is endowed with a Conscience which performs 
within his bosom all the offices of a Lawgiver and a Judge.” 

The possession of this faculty necessarily supposes the exist- 
ence of POWER in the agent to comply or not to comply with 
its behests. A moral law is designed only for the government 
of a free being. If there is no self-determination there is no 
proper personality to which the law of reason can attach. 
Remorse, on the one hand, satisfaction on the other, are emo- 
tions which are inconceivable, and impossible in a being who 
is not consciously free. ; 

Wher once the fundamental canon of philosophy is gener- 
ally admitted, that the authority of consciousness ts final as 
to the reality and vilidity of all knowledge of self, then the 
philosophers and theologians of all schools must accord the 
FREEDOM OF THE WILL. We shall therefore remit all discus- 
sion on this point, being quite satisfied to wait until all men 
shall come, as they must soon come, tg accept the voice of 
consciousness as an infallible guide; which on this, and, as we 
believe, on many other questions in philosophy, will be an end 
of all controversy. 

The nature and authority of Conscience is still a question to 
be earnestly discussed. Among philosophers and theologians 
there are still diverse and conflicting opinions. It has been 
variously characterized as a witness of our past actions; as a 
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judgment passed upon our actions; or as a feeling arising in 
view of our actions. By one, conscience is regarded as an 
appetite—a craving for the right, but not a faculty intuitively 
perceiving the right. Another defines it “as a capacity and 
a tendency to inquire into duty, but not as supplying a law of 
duty.”* While a third regards it as a state of the senstbility— 
“a simple feeling, emotion, or vivid sentiment which arises 
immediately in the mind in presence of certain actions and to 
which we give the name of moral approbation.”+ This seems 
to have been the opinion entertained by Watson. “ Conscience 
cannot be considered as anything more than the general prin- 
ciple of moral approbation or disapprobation, nor can we think 
they have deserved well pf morals or religion who have 
deduced our notions of right and wrong from any other prin- 
ciple.”"t We presume, however, he would not have the last 
remark applied to those who, with himself, derive our “notions 
of right and wrong” from oral revelation. 

These definitions of conscience may all be regarded as con- 
taining some truth; a sound eclecticism may draw from them 
the materials of a doctrine of conscience which shall be a truer 
and fuller representation of all the facts of man’s moral con- 
stitution. They are all defective, however, in this one respect, 
they fail to recognize an internal law which constitutes a sub- 
jective standard of right, and an intuitive perception of moral 
distinctions and qualities in human actions.§$ 

As an essay toward that unity and general accord which 
must eventually arise’as an achievement of moral science, we 
venture the following propositions, and attempt the following 
analysis of man’s moral nature. 

1. Conscience is not a distinct faculty of the mind. Con- 
science (conscientia—joint or double knowledge) is the knowl- 
edge of self, and the knowledge of self in relation to a known 
law of right and wrgng. Conscience and consciousness may 


hand 


therefore be regarded as, in some respects, identical. The 


* R. W. Hamilton. + Dr. Brown. 

¢ Art. “Conscience,” Theo. Dictionary. 

§ It is deeply interesting to find the venerable Wesley on this, as on many 
other questions, in advance of his age, and in harmony with a truer philosophy. 
He defines “Conscience as a PQWER or faculty implanted by God in every soul 
that comes into the world of perceiving what is right and wrong.”—Sermon xii, 
p. 102. 
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terms in their etymology and their general import are synony- 
mous. There is, however, « technical distinction to be made. 
Consciousness expresses self-knowledge in general. Conscience 
expresses self-knowledge relative to responsibility. Conscious- 
ness is the recognition by the thinking subject of its own acts and 
affections. Conscience is the knowledge of an act or affection 
as having some moral quality—as being right or wrong. 

2. Conscience is the common field in which is revealed the 
operation of all our faculties in relation to moral law. As 
consciousness is the common field of all our mental activities, so 
conscience is that department in which is revealed the opera- 
tions of the mind in its relation to the eternal and unchangeable 
principles of order and right as they exist in the bosom of the 
Infinite. Conscience is the Godward side of our mental being 
which reflects the moral character of God, and brings us into 
relationship with him. It is that which carries man per saltum 
to the immediate recognition of a God—the Lawgiver and 
the Judge who is over man, and which holds him in myste- 
rious, but indissoluble bonds of obligation. Conscience is, 
therefore, 

(t.) Zhe REASON revealing universal moral ideas and laws. It 
furnishes the ¢dea of the good. It aftirms that the good is 
universally obligatory. It asserts that the good has desert, 
worthiness, and dignity. And it demands for the good an 
appropriate reward. 

(2.) The UNDERSTANDING apprehending the relat&ns in 
which we stand to God, to our fellow-beings, and to self as a 
moral personality, endowed with reason, liberty, and im- 
mortality. \ 

(3.) The JUDGMENT comparing the acts of a voluntary agent, 
existing in certain relations, with the ideas and laws of the 
reason, and affirming this is right, and worthy of praise and 
reward, or that is wrong, and deserving of blame and pun- 
ishment. 

(4.) A particular direction of the SENSIBILITIES—the painful 
or pleasurable emotions which naturally and spontaneously 
arise in presence of right or wrong in our own actions or the 
actions of other men. 

Conscience organizes and holds together all these faculties 
of the soul in their immediate action in relation to responsible 
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conduct. Jt is the unity of all our moral ideas, cognitions, 
judgments, and feelings. 

The co-operation of these faculties of the mind in their rela- 
tion to the good has a parallel and an illustration in their 
action in relation to the beautiful. 

The ideas of order, proportion, harmony, variety, and unity 
are unquestionable fundamental ideas of the reason. In the 
Divine Reason these ideas have always existed as the proto- 
types after which he fashioned the material universe. And 
inasmuch as the human reason is configured to the Divine, these 
ideas must also exist inthe human mind. Like statuary in the 
inner palaces of the soul, they are the models by which we 
recognize, and the standards by which we judge of forms of 
beauty in the external world. The correspondence between 
these external forms and the fundamental ideas of the reason 
is recognized by the judgment. And the admiration and 
delight we experience in presence of the beautiful in nature 
and art is a particular direction of the sensibilities. 

This is not, however, the chronological order in which the 
idea of the beautiful is developed in the mind. The sense of 
beauty first reveals itself in the spontaneous and universal eon- 
sciousness in the presence of order, grace, proportion, and har- 
mony in the material world. We are pleased without being 
able at once to characterize the precise cause of our pleasure. 
But the reflective consciousness brings out into clearer light 
and bdlder relief the fundamental ideas of order, proportion, 
harmony, variety; and unity which had a prior existence in the 
mind, and have now recognized themselves as mirrored in the 
universe. The repeated contemplation of the forms of beauty 
around us, and the comparison of these forms with the stand- 
ards erected in the human soul, will result in the beau ideal of 
a pure and correct taste—a true aioOnreKodr. 

So in relation to the ¢dea of the good. It does not stand 
forth to the eye of consciousness, in the first instance, as an 
abstract conception. The moral sense—the affection of the 
sensibility in presence of voluntary and accountable action—is 
first revealed in the spontaneous and universal consciousness. 
When we behold an act of justice, of kindness, of beneficence, 
we experience the fullest satisfaction. We admire and ésteem 
the actor. We feel that his conduct is praiseworthy, that he is 
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deserving of honor and reward. These sentiments spring up 
spontaneously in our bosoms long before we have defined their 
reason and law. The reflective consciousness subsequently 
elicits the ideas of reason which determine these emotions—the 
ideas of the useful, the truthful, the just, the beneficent, the 
noble, and the perfect. And the repeated comparison of the 
conduct of voluntary agents, existing under certain conditions 
and relations, with these fundamental ideas of reason, these 
standards of right erected in the human soul, will result in an 
ideal of moral excellence—a true é0cKéc, 

If this theory of conscience be the enouncement of a true 
psychological method, it will enable us to account for the appar- 
ent want of uniformity in its suffrages in individual cases, 
and the varied phenomena it presents in different men. 

The absence of proper discipline and culture in any one of 
the faculties which enter into the concrete phenomena will 
modify the general result. An excess of sensibility will give 
a morbid conscience; the lack of sensibility a slumbering con- 
science. A defective apprehension of the relations in which 
we stand to God and our fellow-beings will prevent our seeing 
our specific and immediate duties. Inattention to the character 
of our own motives, or ignorance of the real intentions of 
others, may mislead the judgment in discriminating between 
the quality of actions. There are also natural differences in 
the soundness and accuracy of the judgments of individual 
men. We meet those who, with a limited acquaintance 
with particular facts and abstract notions, are nevertheless 
endowed with a sound practical judgment; while others, with 
a larger knowledge of facts and general principles, are 
strangely defective in judgment. And, finally, unless men 
accustom themselves to some reflection, the ideas of the just, 
the right, and the good do not come clearly into the light of 
conscience. Hence the different manifestations of conscience 
in individual men. 

We claim, however, that the moral ideas of the reason are 
in all men édentical ; that they exist, and operate, even though 
unconsciously, in all minds, determining their moral judg- 
ments on human conduct; and that, when the same conditions 
are fulfilled, the affirmations of conscience in all moral agents 
are uniform. 
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In pursuing our inquiry into the nature of man, as the sub- 
ject of moral law, we have strictly adhered to the psychological 
method. If, following that method, we have attained to just 
views of the moral constitution of man, we are now prepared 
to offer some suggestions toward the construction of a Science 
of Ethics which shall embrace all duties, and be applicable to 
all the relations of human existence. 

In order to our attaining a valid Science of Moral Law there 
are two essential conditions to be fulfilled. 

1. We must furnish an analysis of the moral ideas of reason. 

2. We must ascertain the specific relations in which we stand 
to moral beings. 

The first will give the universal principles and laws in the 
light of which we may perceive the determinate duty. The 
second will give the particular forms of obligation arising out 
of the varied relations in which moral agents exist. The gen- 
eral principles and laws of right are thus divided into a num- 
ber of specific duties by the relations in which we stand to 
other beings. The apprehension of our relationships to other 
beings is thus the grand middle term which unites the uni- 
versal and immutable moral law to the real lite of each individ- 
ual man. Whien these relations are clearly apprehended, and 
when the universal principles and laws of the reason are fully 
evolved in the reflective consciousness, we have a valid science 
of the Moral Law. What, then, are the fundamental ideas of 
the reason? and what are the relations in which we exist ¢ 


I.—FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF THE REASON. 

1. Beneath all moral judgments and moral sentiments philo- 
sophic analysis presents a primitive, fundamental idea which 
is the ground of the moral law, namely, the IDEA OF THE 
Goop—rd dya#é6v—the absolute good. “The moral law,: in so 
far as it is a norm for the will, #® nothing more than the good, 
which, in an ethical system that follows the real order, must be 
deduced prior to and independent of it.”* 

2. Immediately reposing on the idea of the good is the IDEA 
OF DUTY OR OBLIGATION. The idea of the good now becomes to 
us an imperative rule of conduct. The reason affirms it, not 
simply as a law for ourselves, but also as aJaw which is binding 


* Miller, “Christian Doctrine of Sin,” vol. i, p. 29. 
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upon all intelligent beings. “Moral truths, in the eye of reason 
necessary, are to the will univers ally obligatory. »* These two 
ideas, that of the good, and of obligation to will the good, are 
inseparable. They involve each other, and, together, fill up the 
complement of our idea of moral law. We know that an 
action is good by this criterion, “ that the motive, being gener- 
alized, appears to us a maxim of universal legislation. If you 
are not able thus to generalize the motive of an action, and if 
it is the opposite motive which appears to you as a universal 
maxim, your action, being opposed to this maxim, is thereby 
proved to be contrary to reason and duty —it is bad.”+ 

3. The IDEA OF MORAL DESERT is necessarily associated 
with the idea of the good. Apart from all reasoning, we intu- 
itively perceive that the choice of tle good has worthiness 
and merit. We cannot but approve it in ourselves and 
esteem it in others. We necessarily and spontaneously disap- 
prove and condemn the opposite choice. We feel it has 
demerit and ill-desert. 

4, Merit and demerit involve the IDEA OF RETRIBUTION. 
They demand a reward and a punishment. If virtue receive 
its appropriate reward and vice its merited punishment, we 
feel that moral order is sustained, the human reason is satisfied. 

The idea of the good as obligatory, when contemplated rela- 
tively to human existence, appears as, 

1. The idea of the useful, or the demand of reason that 
every being shall fulfill some valuable end, 

The idea of fitness, or the demand of reason that we 
shall do that, and that alone, which is becoming and worthy a 
free, intelligent, spiritual, and immortal being, the sa 
tives of the spirit’s own excellency and dignity. 

3. Lhe idea of the truthful, or the demand of reason that 
all representations in language and in act_shall correspond with 
what is real and true. 

4. The idea of the just, or the demand of reason that 
every being shall receive his right and due; that we shall 
esteem and treat all beings and objects according to their 
apprehended and relative worth. 


* Cousin. ‘ 
+ Kant’s “ingenuous standard,” as stated by Cousin, p. 302, “The True, 
Beautiful, and Good.” 
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5. The idea of the beneficent, or the demand of reason that 
we shall will the good of being, and labor to secure the happi- 
ness and promote the moral and social elevation of the race. 

6. The idea of the noble, the disinterested, or the demand 
of reason that we shall prefer the just, the true, the good to all 
considerations of personal interest or pleasure. 

7. The idea of the perfect, or the demand of reason that 
we shall aim to secure the full and harmonious development of 
all our powers. 

These are the fundamental ideas and laws of the reason in 
the light of which we may perceive the determinative duty. 


II. Tue Speciric RELATIONS WE suSTAIN TO MoRAL 
BEINGs. ° 

1. A relation of Inherence. (1) A moral personality—the 
reason and liberty which are in us, (2) a perfection which is 
possible to us, (3) an eternal future which is before us. 

2. A relation of Equality. (1) In a common humanity, 
(2) in natural rights, (3) ina common worth and destiny. 

3. A relation of Reciprocity. (1) By mutual interests and 
(2) by reciprocal influences, so that we are the constant sources 
of good or evil to each other. 

4. A relation of Community. (1) By marriage, (2) by con- 
sanguinity, and (3) by agreement or covenant. 

5. A relation of Dependence. (1) Of natural dependence 
upon our parents, (2) of contingent dependence on our neigh- 
bors, and (3) of absolute dependence upon God, the creator 
and preserver of men. « : 

When a particular relation is before the mind, the judgment, 
in the light of the fundamental and necessary ideas of rea- 
son, aflirms a particular obligation, a specific duty arising 
out of that relation. The sum of these moral judgments 
constitutes, A p 

III. Practicat Eruics. 

Our space will allow only of a few brief suggestions toward 
the application of the foregoing principles to practical life. No 
Treatise on Ethics. can possibly specify ald the duties which 
arise in the varying circumstances and relations of our earthly 
existence. It can do no more than furnish the general princi- 
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ples and laws under the guidance of which we may for our- 
selves determine what is our duty in all circumstances and in 
all relations. 

1. We stand in constant relation with ourselves, not with 
our individual existence merely, but with ourselves as endowed 
with reason and liberty, as having an end to fulfill in this life 
and a destination in a future life. We have therefore duties 
toward ourselves. 

It will not be questioned that we are so endowed with rea- 
son and liberty as to constitute a moral personality. We have 
also within us the powers and possibilities of endless good, and 
we are destined to fulfill the noblest ends. It is therefore our 
duty to maintain se/f-respect, and act worthy of our spiritual 
dignity. We must also educate and govern ourselves. We 
must control our passions, discipline our will, cultivate our 
sensibilities, and secure the harmonious development and 
highest perfection of our intellectual and moral and spiritual ® 
being. We owe it to ourselves to fulfill the great ends of our 
being, to rise to the full measure of our capacity and destiny, 
and prepare ourselves for eternity. 

2. We stand in specific and definite relations to our fellow- 
beings——relations of equality, of reciprocity, of community, 
and of dependence. We have therefare duties to our fellow- 
beings. 

We are all partakers of a common nature; we have com- 
mon rights, mutual interests, reciprocal influences for weal or 
woe, a common dignity and destiny.. We are bound together 
by ties of household, and of relationships. We are dependent 
on each other for food, for medicine, for instruction, for defense, 
for the conveniences and elegancies of life. 

It is therefore our duty to respect the rights of all, to render 
to all their due, and to esteem and treat all beings according 
to their inherent and real worth. We ought to lay our account 
with man in view of all the possibilities of his nature, and to 
set store upon him, not according to what he now is, but 
according to his true capacity and dignity—his unseen yet 
prophetic worth. The good of universal being must become to 
us the object of solicitude and effort. We must seek the moral 
perfection of the race. If there be one being less fortunate, 
less happy, less virtuous than ourselves, we are bound to strive 
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after his social and moral elevation. We must compassionate 
the miserable, we must relieve the destitute, we must instruct 
the ignorant, and, by all the means in our power, redeem the 
fallen. 

Besides the general relation in which we stand to all men, 
there are particular relations in which we stand to individuals 
which involve particular duties. The parental relation gives 
rise to parental duties. The filial relation to filial duties. 
The conjugal relation to conjugal duties. The civil relation to 
civil duties. On these we cannot dwell. It is indeed beyond 
our design to exhibit all these particular duties, or mark their 
relation to the universal idea of the good. We merely offer 
the following general observations. The union of any number 
of rational beings, whether in the family or the state, involves 
the necessity of government as a means toward an end, namely, 
the general good. Government supposes authority. And the 
oundation of all authority, whether in the parent or the civil 
ruler, is the relation of dependence. ‘“* Whenever one being 
sustains such a relation to another that, without controlling 
him, he cannot do him the good which benevolence demands, 
the right and duty of control exists on the part of the former, 
and the duty of obedience on the part of the latter.”* Parental 
requirements and civil enactments must, however, derive their 
real and permanent authority from veason—they must be con- 
formable to the just, the true, the good. For a short season 
they may be sustained by mere power, but unless they echo 
the demands of the universal conscience they cannot long 
command respect or obedience ; they will become effete, or be 
violently overthrown, because they are unjust and untrue. The 
only strong and enduring thing is the right. All relative. 
duties, therefore, that carry an imperative obligation to all 
beings, in all times, will be found to be modifications of the 
fundamental ideas of reason. 

3. We stand in fixed and changeless relations to the Infinite. 
We are absolutely dependent on God; we have therefore duties 
toward him. 

There are three great facts of our inward consciousness 
which seem to underlie and determine our conception of piety 
toward God. (1.) A sense of utter dependence on God. (2.) A 


* Mahan. 
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conviction of accountability to God. (3.) A belief in God as 
the Infinite and Perfect. 

Toward him from whom our existence is derived, and on 
whom we continually depend for life and well-being, we are 
bound to cherish feelings of gratitude and hope and trust. 
The sense of accountability to him imposes the duty of making 
his law, in whatever way revealed, the rule of our conduct. 
God stands revealed to us é~ and dy conscience as a moral 
governor commanding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong. This “voice within” has been universally recognized 
as the voice of God. The universal consciousness of our race, 
as revealed in history, clearly teaches that the commands of the 
moral faculty have always been immediately and spontaneously 
referred to an external authority. “The felt presence of a 
Lawgiver and a Judge within has always pointed to a Law- 
giver and a Judge who is over us,” and given the surest warn- 
ing of a retribution which awaits us. Out of these inner facts 
of consciousness the outward acts of prayer and expiation have 
unquestionably been developed. “The sense of dependence is 
the instinct which in every age has urged men to pray.”* 
And the consciousness of demerit and ill-desert has moved 
man to self-inflicted sufferings and costliest sacrifices to 
expiate sin. 

God in his essential nature is a being of infinite perfection. 
All moral excellency resides in him. He is pure and holy, just 
and good. Toward such a being reason demands we shall 
cherish the highest moral esteem. It is our duty to reverence, 
love, and delight in him—to worship God. And such worship 
must tend to elevate and perfect man. 

It only remains for us, in conclusion, to protest against the 
allegation that our method subverts the authority and dis- 
penses with the necessity of Divine revelation. Such allega- 
tions are unworthy a serious refutation. 

We affirm that our philosophy is in harmony with revelation, 
and places its authority on the broad and immovable basis of 
necessary and universal truth. It shows that “the law of the 
mind” and the statutes of the revealed code are identical— 
that the writing on the tables of stone, and the writing upon 


* Mansel. 
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the hearts of men, are by the same finger of God. And when 
in the course of our inquiry we have found the foundation of 
moral obligation in the divine REASON rather than the divine 
will, we are persuaded the idea of duty is invested with in- 
creased sacredness and reality and force. 

We think, also, that the necessity for a Divine revelation 
must be argued on higher and broader grounds than our pre- 
sumed ignorance of what is right and good. 

The great, the prevailing necessity for a divine revelation is 
to be found in our conscious guilt, which needs a voice from 
heaven to remove it; and our depravity of heart, which needs 
grace from on high to correct it, rather than in our inability 
to perceive the good. Amid the clamor and uproar of passion 
the voice of conscience is drowned. Beneath the outward con- 
ditions of human existence, the perverted tastes and evil cus- 
toms of society, and the surrounding circumstantial darkness, 
the light of reason is obscured. Mankind are indisposed to 
‘alm reflection on moral questions, and the determinate duty 
cannot always be clearly reached by a series of deductions from 
universal ideas and laws. And when the knowledge of duty 
is attained, men are unwilling to obey its behest. 

Revelation, therefore, is needed to give the moral law an 
objective form and r ality, and a more immediate sanction and 
authority, so that it may appeal to the eye and ear and 
understanding of man as an imperative rule of conduct. More- 
over, it was needed to furnish examples of the application of 
universal principles and laws to all the varying circumstances 
of human existence, in the light of which we may solve all 
questions of duty which arise. Christianity was especially 
needed to exhibit to us a perfect model of all excellence in the 
person of Christ; and above all, to bring to us the knowledge 
of a redeemer from sin, to proclaim forgiveness of sin, and to 
secure for us renewing and sanctifying grace. 

The ethics of Christianity are superior to the ethics of the 
human conscience, because, under its influence, conscience 
takes a wider range, and has a deeper insight into man’s re- 
sponsibility ; just as the religious sentiment, when illuminated 
and impregnated with the fire and energy of the Christian 
religion, is superior to the dim and undefined “feeling after 
God” which stirs the heathen mind. 
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Arr. I—HAGENBACH ON THE LATER HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH. 

1. Die Hirchengeschichte des achzehnten und neunzehnten Yahr- 
hunderts. Zwei Theile. Von Dr. K. R. Hacenpacu. Leip- 
zic, 1856. 

2. A Text-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Ha- 
GENBACH, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. 
Revised, with large additions from the Edinburgh Translation of 
C. W. Bucu. By Henry B. Surrn, D.D., of New York. Two 
volumes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1863. 


CuurcH History has come in for its full share of recent 
inquiry. »In fact we can call to mind no department of theol- 
ogy, even exegesis not excepted, that has received more atten- 
tion of late or manifested a greater commensurate improve- 
ment. And in this respect we have not been so chary of our 
German friends as in some others. Nor was there need of 
much suspicion ; for when the clouds of Rationalism began to 
break from their sky after the beginning of the present century 
the history of the Church was one of the very first branches of 
theological study that gave signs of the return of the old faith. 
And is it not true that the evangelical status of the Church 
can always be determined by the way in which she writes her 
own history; or in other words, by the construction she places 
on those events which constitute her career? Neander’s work 
was the pioneer’s ax; and, thanks to the arm that wielded 
it, it did noble duty in opening the’ way to renovation. Now 
we sit at the feet of him and his disciples and hear what 
they say of the great past of the Church. J¢ is not a little 
remarkable that the American Church has yet to produce tts 
jist real Church historian. Denominational and other frag- 
mentary historians we have in abundance, and of rare worth; 
but no American has yet planted his foot on the far loftier 
eminence of the true history:writing of our common Church. 
Hence we have been compelled to go to Germany for our 
Church chronicles or do without them, for England was no 
better off than ourselves. 

But however much we have been at fault in cnvention, we 
have not been slow in translation. We can read Neander, 
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Hase, and Kurtz in English with almost as much pleasure as if 
it had been their original language. The German theologians 
cannot understand how the English-speaking world could have 
remained so long faithful to those old authorities that they, in 
their own land, had carefully entombed scores of years ago. 
When Tholuck, of Halle, was once lecturing to one of his 
classes he inflicted a scathing bit of wit on the absurdity of 
Oxford and Cambridge still poring over the learned but anti- 
quated Mosheim. The smiles that played over the faces of 
his auditors seemed to say, “ What a pity the English are 
so behind the age!” But give Oxford and Cambridge time and 
they will come up to the standard of you Germans. They 
are afraid of you on first acquaintance; but after you have 
stood at their door-step fifty years they will come out and 
invite, you in, 

Dr. Hagenbach cannot be termed a Church historian in its 
widest sense, for he has not written his works in the order of 
history itself. His course has been to write on periods: hav- 
ing finished his examination of one, he has passed either back- 
ward or forward over wide intervals to bestow his attention on 
another. Nor has he confined his-labors to the mere historic 
events of the Church, as an examination of his works will 
show. Ilis diligence’as a writer is abundantly proved by the 
main events of his life. He was born in 1801, at Basle, Switz- 
erland, where his father, himself an author, was Professor of 
Botany and Anatomy. Having received his early instruction 
in his native city, he attended the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. At the latter city he imbibed the prevalent doctrines 
of Schleiermacher. Not long after the completion of his studies 
he was appointed Professor of Theology in the University of 
Basle, and in 1828 entered upon the duties of his office. In 
the same year he published his Zabular Survey of the History 
of Doctrines, a work which was followed, in 1833, by his Eney- 
clopedia and Methodology of Theological Sciences ; and this by 
a series of sermons in four volumes at intervals between 1830 
and 1836. The popular work which contributed greatly to the 
formation of his reputation as a historian was his Lectures on 
the Nature and History of the Reformation, six volumes, - 
1834-43. His Church Listory of the Kighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries appeared in a second edition in 1848-49, which 
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was succeeded by the third edition of the Zeat-Book of the 
Hlistory of Doctrines, 1852-53. Wis Lectures on Ancient 
Church History to the Sixth Century was published in two 
volumes in 1855-56, and in 1860 he issued the first volume of 
his Church History of the Middle Ages. There have been 
other but minor fruits of his industry, such as two collections 
of Poems, an Oration on the Memory of De Wette, and Relig- 
ious Instruction in the High Schools. 

The LZistory of Doctrines is, we believe, the only work of his 
which has thus far been honored with an English translation. 
Mr. Buch’s first edition of the translation was published in 
Edinburgh in 1846, and the second, comprising a part of the 
additions to the second German edition, was issued in 1850; and 
a third, without further revision, in 1858. Since 1850, how- 
ever, Dr. Hagenbach has published two editions in Germany 
with great improvements and additions. The American edi- 
tor has availed himself of these, and the fruit of his labors is 
one of the richest treasures of theological knowledge that has 
been produced by the American press. In testimony of the 
value of this work and of the important vacuum that it fills, 
we cannot do better than to quote Dr. Smith’s own language : 


The value of Dr. Hagenbach’s work is attested by the constant 
demand for new editions in Germany, in the midst of much com- 
petition, It has, as a text-book, its peculiar merits and advant- 
ages, in giving a candid and compressed statement of the main 
points, fortifying every position by exact and pertinent citations 
from original sources. ‘The theological position of the author is 
in the middle ground, between the destructive criticism of the 
school of the Tibingen and the literal orthodoxy of the extreme 
Lutherans; while he also sympathizes with the Reformed rather 
than with the Lutheran type of theology. He enjoys the highest 
respect and consideration for his learning and candor. And 
among the works published upon the History of Doctrines, his is 
still perhaps the one best adapted to general consultation and profit- 
able use. Miinscher’s Lehrbuch is valuable chiefly as a collection 
of materials; Ruperti, Augusti, and Leutz have been superseded. 
Baumgarten—Crusius’s Compendium,—and Engelhardt show an 
abundance of learning, but are deficient in the method essential 
to a text-book. Meier’s Lehrbuch and Beck’s simply present the 
results in a concise form. Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte extends 
only to the Reformation, and is rather intended as a supplement 
to his Church History. Baur’s work is pervaded throughout by 
the theory that dogmas are destined to be resolved into philosoph- 
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ical ideas. Noack’s Dogmengeschichte has the same tendency, 
with less learning and method. Neander’s History of Dogmas, 
admirable in many respects, has the disadvantages of a posthu- 
mous publication; it devotes less than a hundred pages to the 
history since the Reformation. 


Dr. Smith might have added that the work which he has so 
faithfully revised supplies all these defects. Further than this, 
he has spent an incredible amount of labor in tracing all the 
phases of English and American theology down to the present 
time. The controversies, new directions of thought, authors 
and preachers, we find sketched by him with a conciseness 
and candor which one can appreciate only by a_ personal 
examination of the latter part of the second volume. As we 
shall concern ourselves chiefly with the /Zistory of the Church 
in the Lighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, we must content 
ourselves with simply recommending the /Zistory ef Doctrines 
to the personal examination of the theological reader. We 
must add, however, Dr. Smith’s timely words on the value of 
Doctrinal History as a study: 

Among all the branches of theological study, the History of 
Doctrines has been the most neglected in the general course of 
instruction in our theological schools. There are not wanting 
some healthful indications of an increasing sense of its value and 
importance. Without it, neither the history of the Church nor 
the history of philosophy, nor the present phases and conflicts of 
religious belief, can be thoroughly appreciated, It gives us the 
real internal life of the Church. It renders important aid in test- 
ing both error and truth. It may guard against heresy, while it 
also confirms our faith in those essential articles of the Christian 
faith which have been the best heritage of the Church. In the 
fluctuations of human opinion, the History of Doctrines shows 
the immutability and progress of divine truth. 


The eighteenth century marked the dawn of a new order 
of things both in Church and State. Hitherto there had 
been fierce fighting. Thousands had fallen on battle-fields, 
Controversy had reigned in theology, and_ the struggles 
between Calvinists and Lutherans were scarcely less deadly 
than between Protestants and Catholics. Dut the opening of 
this century was the signal for the strife to wane. The battle 
still continued fiercely in some quarters, it is true, but the heart 
of the people was sick of all war, and a rapidly increasing 
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indifference in all religious matters began to possess the pop- 
ular mind. Politics was fast supplanting theology. Ever since 
the Reformation the masses had heard but little save religious 
disputes, and now they were resolved to take their long desired 
revenge. As the spirit of the times had been persecution, con- 
troversy, and intolerance, so now it was to be moderation, lib- 
erty, tolerance. The tables were completely turned. Voltaire’s 
Treatise on Tolerance was a bugle-note for the whole century. 
He had observed some of the frightful persecutions of the 
French Protestants, and in this work he embodied his views on 
religious liberty, which found an echo in many parts of the 
continent. The word ¢olerance was used on all occasions and 
to denote liberty td all parties. The politicians seized it and 
made capital of it. Theologians claimed it as their word, and 
the use they made of it was a century of cold, heartless Ration- 
alism. Outside of Germany the war spirit did not die away 
before the middie of the eighteenth century, but in Germany 
the forces were fast gathering for a long night of skepticism. 

There was a strong tendency among the Germans to adhere 
to French customs and manners. The whole country became 
pervaded with an inordinate love of everything Gallic. Dr. 
Hagenbach attaches great importance to this fact, and sees in 
it a strong indication of the corresponding introduction of 
French Naturalism and Atheism : 


The French fashions and customs that prevailed at the time of 
Louis XIV. crept silently but surely, not only into the German 
courts, But into the houses of the private citizens. In the same 
ratio was a taste of spiritual things introduced. We can form 
our best idea by hearing a writer of those very times, There was 
a time when the French were held in poor estimation by us Ger- 
mans, but now we cannot live without them. Everything must be 
French—French language, clothing, cookery, furniture, dances, 
and music. The French spirit has, by its caresses und flatteries, 
insinuated itself into our very heart, just as the serpent beguiled 
our first parents; and it is gradually stealing away our freedom. 
Nearly all our German courts are established after the French 
model; and whoever would receive favor at one of them must 
have been in Paris, which is the University of universal folly, or 
he can expect no reception whatever. But it is no better in com- 
mon life. When the children are barely able to creep about they 
are put away four or five years; to be offered up to the French 
Moloch; and the parents trouble themselves solely with French 
masters in language and dancing. No one speaks German in 
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France save the Germans to one another; but among us Germans 
the French language has become so common that in many places 
shoemakers, tailors, children and servants speak it quite fluently. 
If a young man pays his addresses to a young lady he must be 
clothed in French hat, vest, and stockings. 


This passion for French fashions and theology culminated in 
the person and character of Frederick the Great. As a boy 
he gave no signs of future greatness. lis father considered 
him a good poet and musician, but quite unfit for the throne 
and the battle-field. He termed him “a self-willed, wicked 
boy, who invariably opposed his father’s commands; an effem- 
inate lad, who possessed no manly qualities.” Dr. Hagenbach 


has sketched the intellectual portrait of Frederick with great 
accuracy, and shows his important relation to the theological 
tendencies of the century: 


In the little city of Rheinsberg the crown prince led a life quite 
in accordance with his taste. He gathered artists and learned 
people about him, and was in intercourse with distinguished 
strangers. He improved his time in study. On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1738, he wrote: “I am more than ever buried in my books. 
I am saving of my time, striving to redeem what I lost when very 
young.” ‘The different estimate that he placed upon learned men 
from that which his father held may be seen in a letter to Rollin: 
“JT consider you and all learned people as stars which must illumin- 
ate us in every branch of science. You are the men who must 
think for us while we act for you.” On writing to Algaroth he 
said: “ITlook upon men of genius as seraphim in comparison with 
the common and contemptible multitude who do not think. 
Men of genius are the blossoms of humanity.” e 


Frederick applied himself closely to the study of Wolf’s 
Philosophy and became fascinated by its specious reasonings. 
Here commences his correspondence with Voltaire. The latter 
was flattered by the attentions of the young Prussian, and 
reciprocated those adulations to which Frederick was not 
impervious. The style in which they heaped varessing epi- 
thets upon each other is amusing. Frederick wrote to Vol- 
taire: “ But one thing is wanted here in Rheinsberg to make me 
perfectly happy—and that .is Voltaire. Your picture adorns 
my library ; it hangs over the case in which I keep our Golden 
Fleece ; just over the shelf containing your works and opposite 
the spot where I am accustomed to sit, so that I may have you 
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ever before my eyes.” In 1839 he wrote again: “ There is 
but one God and one Voltaire in the world, and God needed 
a Voltaire to complete the perfection of this century. Were 
I a heathen, I would invoke you in the name of Apollo; were 
Ia Jew, I would reinstate you for the royal prophet and his 
son; were I a papist, I would implore you as my guardian 
angel and confessor ; but since I am none of these I must con- 
tent myself with admiring you as a philosopher, loving you 
as a poet, and honoring you as a friend.” 

Frederick ascended the Prussian throne determined to carry 
out this sentiment: “False religious zeal is a tyrant that 
crusnes our country; but Patience i is a tender mother that will 
hedge it about and make it bloom.” He determined to carry 
out the toleration which had already become the watchword of 
his age. He was tolerant to Catholics as well as to Protestants. 
He granted ‘the former far greater privileges than they had 
hitherto enjoyed in Berlin, Potsdam, and throughout Prussia. 
It was under his own auspices that a Catholic Church was 
built in Berlin after the model of the Maria Rotunda of Rome. 
He expressed his desire to the Bishop of Breslau that “ contro- 
versial discourses, both in the churches and cloisters, should in 
future be avoided and abandoned. As Frederick increased in 
years he became more under the influence of his skeptical 
views and correspondingly severe on practical faith. Ie often 
spoke of the clergy in the most contemptuous manner. He 
strove to keep the “priests ” as far as possible from having a 
hand in the education of the young. Theology was to him a 
foolish science, and he occasionally defined a theologian as “a 
beast without reason.” But Frederick was a man of strange 
inconsistencies. When in the glory of his skeptical views, and 
surrounded by the leading infidels of Europe, he forbade the pub- 
lication of Gebhardt’s two deistical treatises that reflected on 
the credibility of the Gospel miracles, and he banished a young 
man for six months because of a similar offense. But there 
was no mistaking the real direction of Frederick’s mind; and 
the influence of his views on German religion was fearful and 
long-established. 

We now come to the consummation of the floating tendencies 
of the day. Semler appeared upon the scene of theological 
inquiry and began to deal his heavy blows against the ortho- 
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doxy of the school and pulpit. He had been well trained by 
an earnest, praying mother, and never afterward could he lose 
sight of her pious example. In very early life he was devout 
and anxious in reference to his spiritual condition. Ile says: 
“There was no corner of the house where I did not often kneel 
and weep alone, praying God to count me worthy of his love 
and favor.” He would often pay his little bills more than once 
for fear that he had not previously done it. He attended the 
University at Halle, where he was placed under the influence 
of Baumgarten, who greatly determined his permanent theo- 
logical bent. While attending lectures he began to distinguish 
between religion and theology. He concluded that a theolo- 
gian needed many branches of knowledge for his success, but 
his future happiness would not necessarily depend upon the 
correctness of his views. With him, a man might be a true 
Christian at heart and yet be in error on some iniportant arti- 
cles of faith. His distinction between a private religion and 
public theology was the basis of his entire system. He was not 
creative, but destructive and critical. Ilis works are mostly 
fragmentary and often chaotic. We think Dr. Hagenbach 
does Semler ample justice in the sketch of his position in 
reference to his times. The picture of his private life is so 
beautiful that we cannot pass by it: 

We receive a profound impression of Semler’s domestic life and 
the training of his children when he tells us that his wife sits by 
his side at work while he is busily engaged in his studies, and that 
he labors amid the tears and plays of his children. ‘We had 
the children continually about us,” he says himself, “when they 
were not engaged with their teacher. We have done the most 
toward advancing them in reading and other exercises; for we 
have had them sing a song ora Psalm, or read a few pages in 
some good book by turns. We sang with them and then asked 
questions concerning what they had sung. They learned Gellert’s 
songs by rote. There was nothing but peace and contentment in 
our circle. The servants neither saw or heard anything offensive. 
The quiet supremacy of my wife controlled all household matters, 
and there was in every breast mutual love and union. Thus have 
passed by twenty years of our life amid the most perfect harmony. 
Both parents and children knew and felt that we were to one 
another the nearest and dearest of all human society, and we ful- 
filled our mutual relations without a jar or an exception. But 
little had been written on the training of children, but we drew 
our knowledge from the pure fountain of religion; and we needed 
nothing though we dispensed with much of the glitter of life.” 
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For those who would find a fit companion scene to this 
description of Semler’s domestic life we would refer them to 
the peaceful and triumphant death of his daughter, which 
he describes in touching language. He concludes his sketch 
by adding, “ Zhus beautifully and Christian-like have 
people trained in a Christian way been dying these many 
centuries |” 

From Semler we pass on to Gellert. And what pleasant asso- 
ciations are connected with Gellert, the singer! Many of the 
German peasantry have for years attached almost a super- 
human sanctity to his name and memory. Who can tell 
how great his influence has been in restraining Germany from 
all the skeptical extravagancies that has marked the latter 
history of her neighbor France ? Gellert’s songs were golden 
threads that bound Germany, in spite of her Fredericks and 
his imitators, to the sacred” memories and blessings of the 
Reformation. The attention which Dr. Hagenbach bestows 
upon his personal character and literary activity shows how 
important was the place he occupied in the Church history of 
his day, and how salutary his influence was upon the spirit of 
theological inquiry. 

In order to understand Gellert’s position as a spiritual song 
writer we must consider him with reference to his age. The 
spirit which was the basis of the old songs of Germany had alto- 
gether departed. The real and practical had been supplanted by 
the weak and artificial. Gellert’s songs, if they were not of the 
highest poetic merit, were yet so fully the expression of his pious 
inner nature that they found a hearty response in the breasts of 
miny kindred natures. ‘ Never did he attempt a spiritual poem,” 
his biographer, Cramer, informs us, “ without carefully preparing 
himself and striving with all his soul to experience previously the 
truth of his utterances. He then chose his most ecstatic nroments 
for composition, and as soon as his ardor cooled he laid aside his 
pen until the golden moments came again. . . . Even among 
Roman Catholic circles Gellert’s songs found a welcome reception. 
A country priest in the mountains of Bohemia had been so im- 
pressed by them that he wrote to Gellert and urged him to join 
the Catholic Church, since this Church could much better reward 
his good works than the Protestants were able to do. Also in 
Milan, Vienna, and other great Catholic cities, Gellert found many 
warm admirers. It is not the fashion of our times to admire the 
songs of Gellert very enthusiastically, and some are accustomed to 


shrug their shoulders at the mention of his name. But his oppo- 
nents come from two classes: first, those of very rigid ideas of 
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faith, and second, those who take only an esthetic view of them 
as poetical productions. The objections that both these classes 
urge are not without foundation. There can be more purely 
Christian songs than Gellert’s; songs that would be the evidences 
of recent improvement in our language and literature, and might 
partake of more of the old fire of reformative times, or bear the 
romantic coloring of mysticism or recent orthodoxy. But all 
these perfections could not supply the place of the simple glowing 
language of a Gellert, which was his expression of inner self-expe- 
rienced truth. Gellert will long remain the poet of our masses. 
By the agency of pious mothers he will long Continue to plant the 
seeds of virtue in the hearts of tender youth; and where the later 
tendencies have not obliterated the old German method of domes- 
tic training he will continue to save many a young man from the 
ways of sin. He will still console the sick and broken-hearted. 
And though but few of his songs have been reserved for use in 
our Churches, even these few—for instance, 7his is the day the 
Lord hath made, and the Easter song of Jesus lives and I live 
with him—will continue to elevate our Christian congregations 
and help them to gain the victory*‘over the world. Gellert has 
not only influenced one generation by his songs, but has deeply 
affected succeeding ones. That humble man wished no higher 
honor than the salutation of any one whom he met, “ You have 
saved my soul—you!” But in the coming world of bliss there 
will thousands meet him who on earth would have gladly done 
what the Prussian sergeant did, walk jive miles to press the hand 
of the man who had saved his soul. 


A GERMAN ESTIMATE OF METHODISM. 


The Church historians of Germany have usually passed over 
the great Wesleyan movement of the last century with a few 
strokes of the pen. Some of them have seen no good in it 
whatever, reducing it to a level with Swedenborgianism, or 
comparing it with the worst extravagancies of the Pietism of 
their own country. Dr. Hagenbach is the first one who has 
seemed to survey the whole matter with true historic ken. 
He appreciates the grandeur of the Reformation inducted by 
the Wesleys and Whitefield, and devotes an entire chapter to the 
consideration of the subject. The general silence or misjudg- 
ment of Methodism by the theologians of Germany has not been 
altogether due to a want of knowledge concerning the facts 
themselves, for German translations have been made of some 
of those English works best calculated to communicate informa- 
tion on the whole matter. Our author introduces the sources 
of his knowledge of Methodism, and mentions among other 
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authorities translations of Southey’s Life of John Wesley, 
Watson’s Wesley, Thomas Jackson’s History of Methodism ; 
besides works in German, such as Burkhard’s Geschichte der 
Methodisten in England, Baum’s Methodismus, and Hampson’s 
Leben Wesley’s. We congratulate our missionary, Dr. Jacoby, 
of Bremen, on the consideration bestowed upon his little Zand- 
book of Methodism. We wrote it for practical purposes only ; 
what must be his gratification to find it here serving the pur- 
poses of history, and correcting so many of the errors that have 
been floating about Germany three quarters of a century con- 
cerning the Church in which he has labored with such rare 
devotion. 

The picture which Dr. Hagenbach draws of the goldness 
and deadness of the English Church at the commencement of 
the ministrations of the Wesleys is at once faithful and vivid. 
It reminds us forcibly of Dr. Stevens’s Survey, and had the 
former been written more recently we should say that it had 
been patterned after the latter. The tone of feeling which 
pervades the entire chapter is one of profound respect. The 
form in which Dr. Hagenbach has chosen to describe Method- 
ism is by drawing a parallel with Moravianism. We think no 
Methodist can complain of this portraiture of his denomi- 
nation : 

If we place Methodism and Moravianism together we shall find 
many features common to both. As Zinzendorf endeavored to 
organize bands of true believers in Germany and other parts of 
the continent without dissenting from the Augsburg Confession, 
so did Wesley strive to instill new life into the Established Church 
and at the same time awaken Dissenters, while he remained a 
member of the Established Church, and became no Dissenter him- 
self. Zinzendorf and Wesley were both pious men, though they 
led two very different courses of life. . . . It was a supreme 
guidance that conducted these two great movements in a simul- 
taneous career—one to resist the coldness and skepticism of En- 
gland, the other to correct the religious errors of the continent. 
Both of these denominations have attached vast importance to the 
work of missions, and it is chiefly through their instrumentality 
that the whole Protestant world has imbibed the missionary spirit. 
And how much Methodism has done for the abolition of the slave- 
trade has been laudably acknowledged by those who look at relig- 
ion from the stand-point of humanity. The authority of Wilber- 
force is enough without any further proof. But what distinguishes 
Methodism from Moravianism is that the former exerts its mission- 
ary energy within the face of Christendom itself, planting the 
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Gospel at home, evangelizing the masses—which objects we believe 
the Moravians have never aimed at. 

Moravianism, although it kept not aloof fromthe humble and 
built no wall of division between the upper and lower classes, 
approached nearer to aristocracy in some of its forms. Zinzendorf 
with all his meekness and humility could never lay aside the count ; 
it seemed that a certain rank was natural to him which he was 
unable to avoid. But with Wesley the case was very different. 
Nature had made him a man for the masses, and notwithstanding 
all that native grace and dignity by which he impressed every body, 
there was in him an utter absence of everything that savored of 
haughtiness. He once wrote: “I have not the least wish to enter 
into associations with people of rank—at least for my own sake. 
They do me no good, and I fear that I cannot benefit them.” ... 
While Zinzendorf and the Moravians proceeded upon the princi- 
ples of elevating a few from the upper classes in order to unite 
these chosen ones, as a spiritual aristocracy, into a Church within 
the Church, Methodism, on the other hand, endeavored to find in 
the hearts of the lower classes its building material for a Church 
which was destined, by its zealous and invigorating spirit, to over- 
throw that old Baal temple of a mechanical and formal Chris- 
tianity. But there were diverse relations in England and Ger- 
many. The people upon whom Wesley operated were not on the 
same footing as the German masses, since long before this time 
the Pietists had been influencing them. Hence the Moravians 
found the soil somewhat prepared for them, while Wesley and the 
Methodists had only a stony field to cultivate. The poor and 
needy citizens of Moravia came into natural antagonism to Zinzen- 
dorf, while the Methodists sought out the abandoned in the dark- 
est dens of poverty and even stripped the fields of laborers. There 
is a something in Methodism which borders on the martyr-spirit ; 
certainly a feature which does not belong to Moravianism, In this 
respect the former has experienced a life much like that of the 
Reformed Calvinistic Church, (in Germany) while the latter repre- 
sents conservative and exclusive Lutheranism. 


As a further instance of Dr. Hagenbach’s warm apprecia- 
tion of the great importance of the Wesleyan Reformation, he 
introduces a, description of the personnel of John Wesley, from 
Herder’s Adrastea. As we believe it has never been translated, 
we render the whole of it: 


Seldom have I seen a more beautiful old man. <A serene and 
smooth countenance, an arched nose, the clearest and most piercing 
eye, a fresh color quite unusual to one of his age, and betraying 
perfect health—all this gives him an exterior at once interesting 
and venerable. You could not see him without being struck with 
his appearance, Many persons who were full of prejudice and 
opposition to him before seeing him, acquired quite a different 
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opinion of him after making his personal acquaintance. There 
was a mingling of cheerfulness and seriousness in his voice, and 
in all his conduct. He was very sprightly, and one could not but 
notice the quick variability of his animal spirits, though deep peace 
reigned within him. If you were to see his profile it would indi- 
cate great acuteness of understanding. His dress was a model 
of neatness and simplicity. A thrice-folded neckeloth, a coat with 
a narrow standing collar, no knee-buckles, nor silk or satin on his 
whole body, but crowned with snow-white hair, These gave him 
the appearance of an apostle. Cleanliness and order shone out 
from all his person. . . . In social life Wesley was lively and com- 
municative. He had been much among men; he was full of anec- 
dotes and experiences which he related willingly, and what is of 
not less importance, well. He could be very cheerful and pleasant. 
His elasticity of spirits communicated itself to others, and suffered 
so little beneath the weakness of age or the approach of death 
that no one could think that he was as happy in his twentieth as 
he was in his eightieth year. His temperance was remarkable ; in 
his early life he carried it much too far. He commenced fasts and 
other forms of self-denial at Oxford, and indulged in but little 
sleep. But toward the close of his life he relaxed somewhat from 
this rigid regimen. 

Wesley was one of the most industrious men. Even yet he has 
not ceased to travel. If he had not possessed the art of dividing 
his time very systematically, he could not have done what he has. 
But every item of business has its own hour. He went to bed 
between nine and ten o’clock, and rose at four. No society, no 
conversation, however pleasant, nothing but a case of sheer neces- 
sity, could induce him to break his rules. In the same methodical 
way he wrote and traveled and visited the sick. It has been cal- 
culated that he delivered forty thousand four hundred and sixty 
discourses, to say nothing of the multitude of addresses he made 
to his societies and classes. In his early life he traveled on horse- 
back. The reins resting on the horse’s neck, he held his book 
before his eyes and studied. It is thought that in fifty years he 
traveled two hundred and eighty thousand English miles. No 
one of a less powerful body than his (?) could endure this ceaseless 
activity. He composed songs and added melodies. He made 
singing doubly pleasant, for he had the male and female voices 
interchange parts; he appointed singing exercises, so that when 
there was no organ in the chapel its place might be amply sup- 
plied by accomplished vocalists ; he sometimes made sacred music 
the subject of discourses. The singing of many thousands of 
Methodists in the open fields, in forests or graveyards, was 
sometimes accompanied with wonderful effect. 

Wesley was remarkably benevolent. His kindness to the poor 
knew no bounds. He not only gave away a portion of his income, 
but he gave away all he had. He even commenced to do this 
in early life... . But with all his beneficence his was not an 
impressible nature. The expressions of his love seemed to flow, 
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not so much from the fountains of his nature, as from a profound 
sense of duty. His heart was not susceptible of real attachment ; 
he was not formed for friendship. If he bestowed special atten- 
tion upon individuals, it was that he might make them more use- 
ful, and because of his personal attachment to them, His sole aim 
was the advancement of Methodism. If any one of his coworker’s 
did not conform to his plans he was thrown overboard, like 
Jonah from the ship. He was very forgiving—one of the most 
remarkable qualities of the whole man. . . . He not only bore per- 
secution without wrath, but almost without any perceptible teel- 
ing. If his authority was invaded it provoked his violent indigna- 
tion. He says of himself, ‘* Nothing was easier to me than to for- 
give offenses.” Just as soon as his opponent yielded Wesley was 
disarmed, and met him with great kindness and consideration. 


We might demur to some points of the foregoing account ; 
but there is such a candor of purpose and general correctness, 
that we will not delay to do it. The very few blemishes it 
possesses will be at once perceived and remedied by the judg- 
ment of the Methodist reader. When we remember that at 
the time it was written all Europe was full of absurd rumors 
concerning Wesley, and more than all, that the writer was a 
German, our only surprise is that the portrait is as elevated 
and truthful as it is. We are glad that Dr. HWagenbach has 
given it a place in his valuable history. 

The nineteenth century is heralded by the cannon of revolu- 
tion. The French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was and will be to modern political history what the Ger- 
man Reformation of the sixteenth has been to the religious his- 
tory of Europe. But the spirit which marked the dawn of the 
present century was one of universal revolution—in philosophy, 
literature, education, religion,Church, andtheology. At first sight 
one could only see the ruins of old modes of action and thought, 
but amid these very ruins the eye of wisdom could perceive the 
elements of new,growth and strength. There were two men 
who were calculated to determine, to a great extent, the future 
currents of intellectual action, Herder and Kant. Herder was 
a German, and his views were destined to affect German theol- 
ogy in no slight degree. Kant, though a German too, had a 
cosmopolitan mind, and his tenets were sure to wield a 
powerful influence upon the world’s thinking and believing. 
Herder had been a pupil of Kant; but when the latter seemed 
to be uprooting the old systems, the former attacked him with 
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all the ardor of his nature. But Ilerder was less the logician 
than the poet, and he was unsuccessful. We suspect it would 
have taken many stronger men than he was to battle down the 
reasonings of Kaut. That it could have been done, and that 
it will still be done, there can be no doubt. The European 
mind, however, was glad to find such a ditch as the Critique 
of the Pure Reason into which it might fall. Kant did not 
affiliate with the destructive Rationalism of his day, and some 
of the doctrines that the rationalists would reject he strove to 
bring back to an honorable position. We may take his views 
of original sin for example. He could not sympathize with the 
humanitarianism of Rousseau. Ile was unable to see how man 
was good and innocent by nature. According to him, man is 
a selfish being, thoughtful only of self-happiness. This he 
called radical sin. Man being thus impure by nature, he must 
be developed into something worthy. But here is where Kant 
failed: in teaching that man can be developed by human instru- 
mentality into a noble and pure being, while such a master- 
work can in reality only be accomplished by Divine agency. 
With him Christ, Christianity, Bible, Church, and Church doe- 
trine were not empty sounds, as with some of the ruthless 
tationalists. He did not make light of them, but treated them 
with serious thought. Hence his blows, when they did fall, 
were all the heavier. In holding up the claims of Reason to 
the world, Kant succeeded in reviving a certain form of ration- 
alism which was at that time on the wane. He numbered a 
multitude of disciples, who followed in his footsteps where they 
could understand him, and when they could not they perverted 
his meaning, and still called themselves Kantists. His was as 
cold and dead a system of philosophy as has ever professed 
consanguinity with Christianity. Had it not been for him, 
notwithstanding all his good intentions, the reign of Rational- 
ism would have long since been ended. 

Dr. Hagenbach draws a good sketch of the absurdities of 
the older Rationalism : 

While some would acknowledge the Divine authority of the 
Bible, others did not hesitate to dispute it. But the Rationalists 
would only see in it what answered the purposes of morality or 
natural religion. Especially must the miracles be stretched upon 
the rack of torture. To cast them off as poems and legends but 
very few ventured to do, so great was the respect for the word of 
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God. Some said, however, that there were no miracles. A differ- 
ent reading would give a more reasonable interpretation. They 
were with them only oriental pictures and illustrations which no 
one could be expected to take in their literal prosaic sense. When 
God spoke from heaven it only thundered and lightened. When 
angels appeared it was an optical illusion. The latest discoveries 
in natural science, such as electricity, magnetism, and other 
departments of inquiry, must meet the difficulty when grammar 
fails. Soon a wide field was opened to the deriders of the Bible 
when this method of explanation was fairly installed. The more 
reasonable and moderate critics saw the difficulty, and, not wish- 
ing to bring greater discredit on the Bible, excluded miracles 
from their inquiries as not important for the purposes of religion. 
What the Rationalists said of miracles in the exterior world they 
affirmed with equal confidence of the interior life. When the Bible 
speaks of the extraordinary operations of the Holy Spirit, it only 
means the action of the Reason. 'To be born of the Spirit is no 
more than to become a reasonable, moral, respectable, and useful 
person. And when Paul says, “I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me,” he only employs an oriental, poetical 
expression for, “I can do all things by the aid of my reason, by 
the exercise of my moral nature, which is assisted by the example 
of Jesus.” Whoever demands more than this is a mystic and an 
enthusiast. 


These very claims of Rationalism, made many years ago in 
Germany, and so destructive of evangelical faith, are the same 
that are now presented, though in a modified form, to the 
enlightened understanding of the Christian people of our day. 
The Essays and Reviews are only a rehash of the effete 
Rationalism of Germany. Hengstenberg is certainly good 
authority on this subject, and he says in a late number of his 
Church Gazette : 


We Germans have reason to be ashamed of this movement. In 
the first place it is significant in this respect, that nine thousand 
clergymen of the Church of England have signed a protest against 
this book, and that all the bishops have been unanimous in its con- 
demnation. We are accustomed to such daring attempts, and the 
zeal for the house of the Lord is so little alive among us, that on 
similar occasions only isolated voices are raised among us, and our 
ecclesiastical authorities observe a deep silence. Yet there is 
another reason for our being ashamed, Zhe authors of the essays 
have been trained in a German school. It is only the echo of the 
German infidelity which we hear from the midst of the English 
Church, This German infidelity is also the evil demon of North 
Awerica. The people, from which once, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, the blessings of the fear and the love of God were hes J 
poured out through the lands, has now become a spring of infidel- 
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ity for the world, and those who drink from its waters are poisoned 
and must die. Let the long blight which has fallen on Germany, 
and which in its incipiency was but the parallel to such works as 
the Essays and Reviews, and Colenso’s Pentateuch and Joshua, 
remind us of the danger of yielding an iota to the claims of retent 
Rationalists. The brightness of the ecclesiastical history of the 
eighteenth, and the former half of the nineteenth centuries, has 
been marred by it. May no one in the coming years be able to 
repeat, “ that this German infidelity is also the evil demon of North 
America.” 


Dr. Hagenbach does not underestimate the influence of 
the German stage upon theology and religion. Such men as 
Goethe and Schiller, and all the romancists, could not attract 
such a large share of popular attention without affecting the 
spiritual life of the people. We are sorry that their literature 
was not more salutary. They found their generation formal 
and rationalistic ; and they left it the same, save perhaps with 
a little more hope. In the relation of Goethe and Schiller to 
Christianity we must concede the loftier place to the former, as 
far as Christian knowledge and confession are concerned. The 
intercourse of Goethe with Fraiilein von Klettenberg proves 
how lofty his views were concerning the Moravian type of 
religion. What sound and beautiful expressions on the super- 
lative worth of the Bible meet us in bis autobiography, and in 
his conversations with Eckermann. Can any one speak a 
stronger word against the revilers of the Scriptures than he 
when he said, “ The higher the centuries advance in cultiva- 
tion and refinement, the more devotedly will the Bible be 
employed by wise men, if not by fools, in part as the founda- 
tion, and in part as the instrument of all instruction?’ But 
Goethe looked upon religion more as an instrument to reach a 
loftier refinement than an end to be aimed at. He worshiped 
art. There is more to admire in Schiller than in Goethe, and 
the Germans will always love him more. But Schiller was a 
worshiper of paganism. He could have lived in the days of 
Horace and Mecenas without doing violence to his nature. 
Had the translation been possible, we believe he would have 
preferred it. If a warm piety and profound respect for the 
Bible had pervaded Germany at the time that Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, and others surrounded the little court of Aygustus at 
Weimar, who knows what might have been the influence of 
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those men upon all Christendom? <A poet may be great with 
a pagan muse to inspire him, but with a Christian muse he is 
more than great, he is useful. Think of Milton writing such 
a poem as Schiller’s Gods of Greece! And this is what he 
might have done were it not for the Christian spirit that ani- 
mated his age. It is the religious impulses that can convert 
poetry into not only an agent of civilization, but of evangeliza- 
tion. And we believe that, in every period, poetry is the ther- 
mometer that indicates the religious temperature of the nation. 
Depend upon it, when a land grows skeptical poetry becomes 
as veritable a tell-taleas Midas’s wife. But when piety becomes 
all-pervading, poetry will be first to reach the mountain-top 
and thrill the winding valleys and lofty hills with her harp- 
notes of joy. 


STRAUSS AND HIS LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Hundeshagen, in his J/istory of German Protestantism, 
attributes the strong reaction of Rationalism in the present 
century to the Treaty of Vienna, which crushed the life out of 
the German heart. The fruit and quintessence of this reaction 
was Strauss’s Life of Christ. It was the most unmitigated 
piece of Rationalism that the world ever saw, because it dealt 
with the no less sacred character than the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. Strauss was the exponent of the Left Hegelian School. 
What the Church and believing world had hitherto claimed to 
be the true history of Christ, he pronounced to be no history 
at all—nothing but a mere myth. The word myth was not a 
new one; neither was it a product of the Hegelian philosophy. 
It had previously been employed by ultra Rationalists; and 
even Origen, in his allegorical effusions, made free use of it. 
Strauss would draw a line, broad and clear, between the histor- 
ical and symbolical. De Wette had done this long before 
when he decided many of the historical events of the old Test- 
ament to be purely mythical. Even Schleiermacher did not 
hesitate to say that the Gospel narratives of the early life of 
Christ and of his ascension were mere poetical descriptions of 
truth. But what he and others like him only said in a modi- 
fied and measured way, Strauss blurted out without qualifica- 
tion or moderation. He not only held that the exterior life of 
Christ was perverted by mythical descriptions, but that the 
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very essence of his life was penetrated by a pious but poetical 
imagination. Strauss reversed the common belief that Christ 
organized the Church, and contended that the Church had con- 
stituted him, that it had spelled him out of the Old Testament 
prophecies, and from the hopes and expectations of the age. 
A rich cluster of wonderful narratives collected about his life, 
so that something really historical and actual was quite diffi- 
cult to discover. “But it never came to pass that what Strauss 
thus tried to establish Aistorically, was built up into a doctrinal 
system. This was a step for which the darkest type of Ration- 
alism was utterly incapable. God had said, “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” 

Rationalism was passing though its death-struggles in the 
bold attempts of Strauss and his sympathizers. Ienceforth 
the stream of Church history flows clearer, and through an 
increasingly beautiful territory. After all the theological and 
religious convulsions through which Germany has passed since 
the death of the reformers it is consoling to know that evan- 
gelical faith is once more in the ascendency. No historian 
has dared to deny this. We cannot forbear to introduce Dr. 
Hagenbach’s glance at cotemporary spiritual life in Germany. 
We think it will remove some existing prejudices and errors : 

The study of the Bible has not only acquired an impartiality in 
the last few years, but also vitality and interest. How differently 
is an epistle of Paul or John explained i in our high schools now to 
what it was a quarter of a century ago! Now the study of the 
Scriptures is pursued with Christian zeal and moderation ; and it 
is no longer thought all-important to —' about words, but to 
penetrate into the : spirit that lies beneath them. . . . When Nean- 
der said that the task of the Church historian was “to represent the 
history of the Church as a living proof of the divine strength of 
Christianity, as a school of Christian experience, and as a voice of 
edification, doctrine, and warning for all, sounding down through 
all ages,’ > people called his language the effusion of a Pietist. But 
Neander’s view has already won the upper hand... . Special 
historical subjects are pursued with great enthusiasm. The lives 
of distinguished and worthy men of exalted piety are vividly por- 
trayed. Instead of the dry recital of facts, we find history and 
biography sketched in living colors. An ardent interest is taken 
in the monuments of Christian art and customs, and we are begin- 
ning to see something more than bald stone in the Churches that 
have come down to us from past times. Attention is directed 
toward hymnology, and the old system of music which was in 
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 yogue eighty or ninety years ago is no longer tolerable. If any 
one will compare one of our present hymn books with one of that 
period, he will see that the wind is now blowing from quite a dif- 
ferent quarter. And what an improvement in the preaching of 
our day! The stiff, logical, measured style of sermonizing, 
which was rife in Reinhard’s day, has had to give way to some- 
thing more earnest and less formal. Harms says, “ We must 
preach in tongues,” and the pulpit is fast losing its frigidity. ... 
Those large churches which stood empty at the time of the French 
Revolution and the empire are now filled with auditors, some of 
whom are from the most cultivated classes, People are beginning 
to take more interest in all ecclesiastical matters than formerly. 
The form of worship and Church government, about which no one 
used to care a fig, are now subjects of profound attention. When 
Rationalism was strong, people only visited the church to compli- 
ment the minister, and he used to recommend them to visit the 
Church; but now they come from a love of worship, and a sense 
of their great spiritual necessities. 

Formerly we saw but little practical outgrowth of religion ; but 
recently we find a great zeal, activity, and self-sacrifice to extend 
the kingdom of God. Yes, this has never been so great since the 
Reformation as it is to-day. Yn the past it was left to Pietism, 
Methodism, and Moravianism to preach the Gospel to the heathen, 
to extend scriptural and Christian knowledge among the masses 
at home, and to organize beneficiary institutions. . . . There is a 
Christian spirit of usefulness at work, which is humane as well as 
divine; and it is breaking up that old one-sidedness and develop- 
ing itself into true practical life. No one can deny that Pietism is 
still a vital power itself and makes itself felt, and will not give 
place to any system like liberalism or communism. The positive 
power of Protestantism is all the time gaining the mastery over its 
negative forces, and this is pervading all society, Let us hope that 
this practical spirit will increase, and continue to show its beauty 
in an humble way. 


These are comforting words, and we trust that the promising 
dawn will ripen into a bright day. Our author takes an 
equally cheerful outlook upon “the future : 


We wish, as far as the Church in our own land is concerned, 
that the band of faithful ones will be purified of its injurious ele- 
ments. A mere return to the olden time we do not desire. Mod- 
ern development, such as has taken place in philosophy, literature, 
and education, can no more be thrown back than the flowers of 
spring into their youthful buds, or the sunbeams into the darkness 
of the past night, or the stream back again to its mountain source. 
Who dreams of such reactions and restorations? Who would like 
to forget Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller, Goethe, Pestalozzi, 
Fichte, and Schleiermacher, and all the heroes of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and pass away over to the controversial 
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times preceding them. Let him do it who will. Who but a 
dreamer could even desire the return of the golden age of Luther ? 
No, the nineteenth century can never become the seventeenth or six- 
teenth. . . . But it is certain that as the eighteenth was a transi- 
tion point into the nineteenth, so do we stand in the middle of the 
stream, and the waves aré flowing on beyond us... . J¢ is our 
part to place implicit trust in the power of truth—to be thoroughly 
imbued with the love of truth. It was thus that Luther rose, 
through sorrow and doubt, above the quibbles of sophistry. And 
it is upon this lofty eminence that our Protestantism must stand. 
Until she succeeds in doing it her history is not complete. She 
will have her battles yet to fight. But truth cannot be won by 
dreamy thought. Prayer, labor, and faith in God will gain the 
prize. And every one must exercise these qualities himself if he 
would make truth a possession of his nature. What shall be the 
future of our Protestantism? I know not fully the answer. But 
we shall gain ascendency not by outward forms. It is the spirit 
that must do it; not the spirit of the times, which is an intoxicat- 
ing term to so many thousands, but the spirit which, in spite of all 
changes, will lead into all truth—the Comforting Spirit. We can- 
not tell when the time of true Protestant freedom will arrive. 
The signs are deceptive. They sometimes indicate one phase and 
then another. But this we do know: that time will come. It may 
be far off still, and it may be nearer than we think. 


This is earnest language, and we hope it will not prove the 
dream of a visionary. When the freedom-time does come, Dr. 
Hagenbach will have done something toward its arrival. We 
had marked many other passages in his history of which to 
give a translation, or at least asummary. The work is replete 
with fascinating pictures, such as his studies on Herder, Schil- 
ler, Reinhard’s earnest preaching, Swedenborg, and Zinzendorf. 
Of all the recent publications of the German theological press, 
we know of none more eloquent in style or choice in material. 
The promise of its translation has already been made to the 
American public, and the publication of it may be expected in 
a few months from the present date. We trust, however, that 
the time is not far distant when we shall not have to depend 
on other countries for our standard of ecclesiastical history. 
Removed as we are from the traditional prejudices and ever- 
recurring skeptical phases of Europe, we are, more than any 
other people, calculated to trace the eventful life of that heri- 
tage of Christ which has braved the flood and frost of so 
many winters of opposition. 








Our Lord’s Prayer in the Garden. (April, 


Arr. II.—OUR LORD’S PRAYER IN THE GARDEN. 


Wuart was the “cup” which our, Lord desired might pass 
fromhim? Toa reverent discussion of this question we propose 
to devote the present article. In the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, and one of the epistles of St. Paul, is contained all 
that relates directly to the subject. For the convenience of 
the reader we make full quotations from their writings: 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. PAUL. 

And he took with} And he taketh} And he was with-| Who in the days 
him Peter and the| with him Peter and|drawn from them |of his flesh, when he 
two sons of Zebedee,| James and John,/about a stone’s cast, | had offered up pray- 
and began to be sor-| and began to be sore/and kneeled down, ,ers and _supplica- 
rowful and very/amazed, and to be/and prayed, saying,|tions with strong 
heavy. ‘Phen saith|very heavy; and| Father, if thou be | crying and tears unto 
he unto them, My|saith unto them, My| willing, remove this | him that was able 
soul is exceeding | soulis exceeding sor-|cup from me: never-|to save him from 
sorrowful, even unto|rowful unto death :| theless, not my will, | death, and was heard 
death : tarry ye here,|tarry ye here, and) but thine be done. in that he feared.— 
and watch with me.| watch. And _ he! And there appeared! Heb. v, 7. 

And he went a little| went forward alittle,}an angel unto him 
further, and fell on|and fell on the|from heaven, 
his face, and prayed, ground, and prayed |strengthening him. 
saying, O my Father, | that, if it were possi-| And being in an 
if it be possible, let|/Ble, the hour might|agony he prayed 
this cup pass from| pass from him. And|more earnestly : and 
me: neverthelessnot|he said, Abba, Fa-|his sweat was as it 
as I will, butasthou/ther, all things are|were great drops of 
wilt. . . . He|possible unto thee ;|blood falling down 
went away again the|take away this cup) tothe ground.—xxii, 
second time, and|from me: neverthe-| 41-44, 
paresaging wy less, not what I will, 
ather, if this cup} but what thou wilt. 
may not pass away|... And again he 
from me, except I| wentaway,and pray- 
drink it, thy will|ed, and spake the 
bedone. . . . And|same words. — xiv, 
he left them, and} 33-39. 
went away again 
and prayed the third 
time, saying the same 
words.—xxvi, 37-44. 














With these texts before us we return to the question with 
which we began. Three principal answers have been given 
to it. 

I. The first is that of “Grotius and others, who, taking the 
cup to be a figurative expression for death, understand our 
Lord as praying that he might, if it were possible, be excused 
from his undertaking and suffering the penalty of death.” 

This theory has the support of many and distinguished 
names, among whom may be meftioned Dr. Gill, Whitby, 
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Bishop Pearce, Dr. A. Clarke, and Dr. Kitto. The last named 
writer says: “ The‘ cup’ must have been the scenes of suffering 
that lay before him. It is hard to see what else it could have 
been; and the supplication to be excused from drinking it shows 
that the temptation lay in this, that the suggestion was not 
as formerly, that he should exalt himself to ‘earthly honor, but 
simply that he should waive the duty he had undertaken. 
The ‘agony,’ which word means wrestling, striving, struggle, 
lay not so much, we apprehend, in the dread of what lay before 
him, as in the strong-handed conflict against the suggestion ; 
and the utmost to which he could for a moment be brought 
was to pray that if there could possibly be found any other 
way for man’s deliverance he might be released from his obli- 
gation, but if not, God’s will be done. And the Father did 
manifest his will by the angel, who came not to relieve him 
from the cup, but to give him strength to drink it even to the 
dregs.” 

Holding, as we do, the incorrectness of this theory, it is not 
without regret that we find so discriminating a writer as Dr. 
Kitto among its advocates. Let us see how slender is the 
foundation upon which it rests. 

1. The definitive rodro, this, used by our Lord to limit the cup, 
contains a plain intimation that the object from which he 
sought deliverance was not the cup of crucifixion. For if 
death on the cross, and not some more proximate object, were 
intended, would he not have said éxévo, that cup, instead of 
this? Such at least would have been the more accurate form 
of expression according to the modern and common use of 
these pronouns; for while the object of suffering and dread 
then present might well be designated “this cup,” the eruci- 
fixion, which did not take place till the next day, could not, 
without verbal inaccuracy, have been indicated by the same 
term. 

To this it may indeed be objected that the scenes in the 
garden and on the cross are to be regarded as one continuous 
event, and that the phrase “this cup” covers that event in all 
its stages. To which we reply, that the prayer of Christ was 
either answered or it was not. If it was answered, the cup 
could not have been the crucifixion, for that actually occurred 
some hours after. If it was not answered, as Dr. Kitto and 
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others teach, we must expect to see the “agony” continued 
without intermission from the moment when it seized Jesus in 
the garden till he expired on the cross. What were the facts? 
No sooner had he uttered his plaintive prayer for the third 
time than he arose victorious from the scene of conflict, and 
with manifestly altered tone and feeling said to his disciples, 
“Rise, let us be going.” He did not wholly cease to suffer, 
- but he was delivered from that overwhelming agony which 
constituted so bitter a portion of the deprecated cup. Nor 
was there a recurrence of extreme suffering until, hanging 
upon the cross, another and quite different cup was presented 
to his dying lips. 

During the interval between his garden-prayer and the cru- 
cifixion the bearing of Jesus was more that of a calm victor 
than an agonizing sufferer. As Mr. Wesley remarks, “ With 
what composure does he go forth to meet the traitor! With 
what calmness receive that malignant kiss! With what dignity 
does he deliver himself into the hands of his enemies! Yet 
plainly showing his superiority over them, and even then, as it 
were, leading captivity captive.” In all his successive arraign- 
ments before Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, and Pilate again, 
he exhibits no sign of perturbation or anguish, but a quiet 
waiting for the death-struggle on Calvary. 

2. The Greek preposition dé, from, used in connection with 
the verb tapépyoua, to pass away, clearly points to some other 
event than the death of the cross as making up the cup of our 
Lord’s prayer. In every instance in which these words stand 
together they imply contact, connection, participation, and 
point to a separation or removal. Hence it will not do to 
render the passage, “ Let this cup (crucifixion) pass by me ;” 
although numerous commentators have founded their exposi- 
tions of it upon the idea which such a rendering would 
convey. They refer for illustration to “avery ancient method 
of poisoning criminals,” and explain the clause “pass from 
me” as containing “an allusion to several criminals standing 
in a row who are all to drink of the same cup, but the judge 
extending favor to a certain one, the cup passes by him to the 
next.” Surely this is wide of the meaning intended, for it 
was not a passing dy of the cup for which Jesus prayed, but a 
passing from him of that cup. 
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This is determined by the preposition which follows the verb, 
the two never being used in connection when the idea of pass- 
ing by is intended. In the latter case the verb is always found 
either alone, or in connection with some other preposition than 
dné, Let the reader consult Mark vi, 48; Luke xi, 42; xix, 37; 
Acts xvi, 8, ete. Although in these and all kindred passages 
the same verb is employed that occurs in the prayer, yet, not 
being followed by the preposition in question, the sense con- 
veyed is that of avoidance, omission, a passing by; whereas in 
every petition of the prayer the verb is followed by from, a 
fact which necessarily implies a separation or removal. But 
can a thing be separated or removed from a person with whom 
it never had contact or connection? Already had Jesus taken 
a fearful draught of the cup, and ere he reached the dregs he 
implored its removal. Accordingly in Mark we read, “ Take 
away this cup from me ;” and in Luke, “/emove this cup from 
me.” Now if, as the lexicographers tell us, to remove or take 
away means “to cause to leave a person or thing,” it is plain 
that the thing from which Christ sought deliverance was a 
realized, and not merely an anticipated cup. 

3. The peculiar form of statement in St. Mark’s narrative 
obliges us to refer the cup to some other event than the eruci- 
fixion: “And he... prayed that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass from him.” Verse 35. Is not “the hour” of 
this verse simply equivalent to ‘this cup” in the next verse 
and in the narratives of Matthew and Luke? Praying, there- 
fore, that the hour might pass from him, was the same as pray- 
ing that the cup might be removed. What hour was it? 
That it was no part of the hour or period embracing the 
betrayal, the mock trial, and the crucifixion, is evident, first, 
because the preposition and the verb show it to have been a 
present hour; and, secondly, because our Lord, having emerged 
from his agony, said to his disciples, “Sleep on now and take 
your rest, behold, the hour is at hand.” The one hour is ended ; 
another begins. The hour of the prayer has passed from him, 
and with it the half-drunk cup of agony; another, and wholly 
distinct, hour ensues, of which the dying conflict and undying 
triumph of Calvary are to form the sad but joyous close. 

4, Finally, the predictions of Christ respecting his death 
upon the cross preclude the idea that his prayér in the garden 
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could have reference to that event. In no less than half a 
score of recorded instances did he distinctly foretell his cruci- 
fixion. Each prediction is positive, having no condition 
expressed or implied. Nor does he anywhere speak of his 
death as an unwilled or dreaded fate, but as a voluntary act, 
to which he looked forward with solemn longing. ‘“ No man 
taketh my life from me. I lay it down of myself.” “ With 
desire have I desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer,” that very passover as he knew, being the strongest 
possible type of his own approaching death. “I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished,” words which nervously express the painful, 
eager expectation with which he waited the signal from his 
Father to enter the field of toil and blood and victory. With 
these predictions agrees the language of Paul: “ Who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising the 
shame.” ‘There is not in all the New Testament an intima- 
tion that he desired to “be excused from his undertaking.” 
His mission to earth was to die upon the cross. “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” This was according to God’s 
decree, and in agreement with his own will and purpose. Can 
we conceive of him as changing that purpose in the garden, 
or as seeking to escape the high appointment of his Father ? 
If, with Dr. Kitto, we assume that the agony consisted in his 
“strong-handed conflict with the suggestion, that he should 
waive the duty he had undertaken,” the difficulty is rather 
aggravated than relieved. 

This hypothesis carried out would lead to the monstrous 
conclusion that the hitherto immaculate Jesus was guilty of 
yielding to temptation. So far, in fact, does he yield as to 
pray, even “with strong crying and tears,” that the enemy’s 
suggestion may obtain acceptance with the Father, as it had 
found favor with the Son. 

While we venture no opinion as to the peculiar weapons 
with which the infernal powers assaulted him, we regard it as 
certain that the slightest temptation touching the vital object 
of his mission would have been as promptly resisted as was 
the temptation in the wilderness. The remonstrance of Peter, 
“Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto thee ”— 
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spoken in answer to Christ when he had foretold hfs erucifix- 
ion—was not more quickly met with the stern rebuke, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offense unto me,” than 
would have been a suggestion of like character from the devil 
in Gethsemane. It is not too much to say, that Jesus was 
above temptation on that point. Yet the hypothesis of Kitto 
obliges us not only to admit its presence with him, but its 
influence over him, begetting desire, and leading to earnest 
prayer for its accomplishment. Could Jesus thus succumb to 
the adversary and still remain innocent ? 

To entertain temptation in the thoughts is a fault: to concur 
therein and seek the object it proposes is a crime. But Jesus 
knew no sin. His prayer in Gethsemane, therefore, must refer 
to some other event than death upon the cross. That death 
he never sought to shun, and, so far as we know, was never 
tempted to escape. 

II. The second answer to the general question before us is 
that advocated by Mr. Watson, who says: “The cup here 
spoken of was his bitter anguish and unspeakable sufferings ” 
in the garden. This was the view of Dr. Doddridge, and had 
been urged at length by Dr. Thomas Jackson, whom Doddridge 
quotes with favor. Sir Matthew Hale, Hooker, Coke, Bur- 
kitt, Benson, Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, and others of like 
distinction, may also be reckoned among its advocates. The 
same arguments by which the theory of Grotius is disproved, 
may be relied upon to establish this. Both hypotheses cannot 
be correct, yet we can conceive of no theory that does not 
involve the one or the other. Mr. Watson, therefore, in estab- 
lishing his own position, needed to do scarcely more than demol- 
ish that against which he wrote. How well he accomplished 
this may be learned from his Exposition. 

III. The third theory on the subject is that put forth by Dr. 
Whedon in his note on Matthew xxvi, 39. We give it in the 
following extract : “ What was this cup? Not the crucifixion, 
but the present supernatural agonies of the garden. For as 
his sorrows were greater than his strength, they opened up 
before him a just and true fear that a complete catastrophe, 
even to unknown depths of failure, could result. Those ter- 
rible results lay as dregs at the bottom of the cup. And, as 
Paul says, (Heb. v, 7,) He was saved (heard) in that he feared. 
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From that fearful and inevitable break-down, which he justly 
feared and could escape only by obtaining supplicated aid, he 
was saved. But was this failure truly possible? Not only 
possible, but surely certain, but for the power of this same 
faithful prayer, and for the true spirit in which the Redeemer 
offered it. O how narrow was the pass of danger through 
which our Jesus trod to his and our redemption! Pass from 
me—Saint Paul truly says that this prayer was heard. Causes 
were bearing down upon this lonely victim, as sure to crush as 
the railroad car would the shrinking infant lying on its track. 
Before the dregs of the cup were reached the draught attained 
its limit !” 

This exposition of the passage differs materially from both 
the other theories, being totally opposed to that of Grotius, and 
going quite beyond Watson’ s, though embracing it. 

We confess to an admiration of its bold originality, and the 
terse clearness with which it is proposed, but find ourselves 
hesitating to adopt it. It carries us so long astride beyond 
the ground we have been accustomed to occupy that we fear 
to venture to its full length. There seems to us one fatal 
objection to it, suggested by the closing portion of the prayer: 
“ Nev erthiless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

If the idea of a “ break- down” was involved in the cup, 
could our Lord have censistently used this language? Was it 
possible for him to conceive of a “ failure ” as being the “will” 
of his Father? Or is it possible for us to conceive of a solemn 
devout acquiescence on the part of Christ in that which would 
contradict all prophecy, blast his own cherished hopes, and 
doom to hell forever a whole world, just on the threshold of 
redemption? Yet the thing prayed against under the desig- 
nation of “this cup” was certainly contemplated by our Lord 
as the possible will of his Father, which will he accepted as 
supreme. But could God deny himself? He had willed the 
redeeming plan; he had willed the incarnation of his Son; 
he had willed the sacrifice of Calvary; and now, when that 
sacrifice was about to be offered, could he will a failure? To 
ask the question is to answer it; to state the proposition is to 
refute it. 

But notwithstanding this objection is fatal to Dr. Whedon’s 
view, taken as a whole, we welcome his exegesis as tending to 
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incite inquiry on an interesting but much neglected subject, 
and also as helping to furnish a key to what we deem the true 
explanation. That explanation, we think, lies midway between 
the two theories last named. Mr. Watson’s falls short of the 
full truth; Dr. Whedon’s goes beyond it. That death in the 
garden was the result deprecated by Christ is, we doubt not, sus- 
ceptible of satisfactory proof; but that he feared a break-down 
as connected with that death is, for the reasons stated, wholly 
out of the question. We therefore separate Dr. Whedon’s the- 
ory, adopting the one part as correct, bat rejecting the other as 
untenable. 

Our position is this, that the cup which Jesus prayed might 
pass from him was neither more nor less than death in the 
garden. The pangs of that death he had begun to realize 
when his prayer was offered ;*the cup he was even then drink- 
ing, and shrank from swallowing its thrice bitter dregs. In 
corroboration we refer to Matthew xxvi, 38; Mark xiv, 34; 
and Hebrews v, 7. .Was it a mere figure of speech that Christ 
employed when he said, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death?” Was it not rather a literal truth to which 
he gave utterance? Did he not conceive himself to be in 
the very presence of death? And was not that concep- 
tion true? Surely his language is misleading if death, actual, 
stern death, had no connection with his agony and his prayer. 

And now let us see how clear a luster this exposition gives 
to that otherwise obscure passage in Hebrews above alluded to, 
and how in turn it becomes a proof-text of the greatest value 
in settling this whole question. It is agreed by all the exposi- 
tors whom we have consulted (excepting only Macknight) that 
direct reference is here made to the scene in Gethsemane; 
but as there is much difference of opinion touching the last 
clause of the verse, we pause a moment to ascertain its mean- 
ing. The margin reads, “for his piety.” Mr. Wesley’s trans- 
lation and paraphrase stand thus: “ And being heard in that 
which he particularly feared.” But we notice a strange incon- 
sistency between his note on Matthew xxvi, 39, and that on the 
passage before us. In the former he says the cup “did pass 
from him quickly. When he cried to God with strong cries and 
tears, he was heard in that which he feared.” But in the latter 
he aflirms just the opposite: “And he was heard, not so that 
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the cup should pass away, but so that he drank it without any 
fear.” What does this indicate but the want, even among 
commentators, of clear and fixed ideas on the subject? Still 
in both places Mr. Wesley’s rendering of Paul’s statement 
shows that he understood it in a sense directly opposed to the 
marginal reading. 

Bloomfield says: “It is a disputed question whether the 
expression evAaBeiag should be rendered fear or piety. Either 
sense is permitted by the wsus loguendi, and especially the 
former, which is a signification of the word most frequent in 
the later Greek writers and the Septuagint, and is here pref- 
erable on the score of greater strength and suitableness. . . . 
The full sense then will be, ‘was heard in respect to that which 
he feared; that is, was heard so as to be delivered from 
this fear.” - 

The exposition of Stuart is similar. “The classic sense of 
evAdBeva is fear, dread, and this is the sense in which it is com- 
monly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew 87) 
yerah, and x3", yara, mean reverence, and to revere, as well as 
fear and to fear, or dread, so the Greek evAdBea, ebAaBeiac, ete., 
are sometimes employed to designate the idea of reverence, and 
consequently of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual clas- 
sic sense of the word is to be preferred in our verse, namely, 
fear or object of dread, like the Hebrew x‘, mora.” He 
accordingly translates the passage thus: “ From that which he 
dreaded Christ was delivered; or, his entreaties were listened 
to in respect to that which he dreaded.” 

That étoaxovobeic, heard, may here have the force of answered, 
that is, delivered, is evident from Luke i, 13, and Acts x, 31, 
where the same word occurs: “Fear not, Zacharias, for thy 
prayer is heard.” “Cornelius, thy prayer is heard.” This 
use of the Greek verb, Robinson tells us, is taken from the 
Hebrew, and means to hear favorably, to grant. Hence Ge- 
senius, in defining the Hebrew m2», refers for illustrations of 
its meaning to such passages as the following : “Save me from 
the lion’s mouth; for thou hast Aeard (delivered, saved) me 
from the horns of the unicorns.” Psalm xxii, 21. “He shall 
call upon me, and I will answer him: (literally, Aear ; that is, 
defend, deliver ;) I will be with him in trouble; I will deliver 
him, and honor him.” Psalm xci, 15. “Then shalt thou call, 
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and the Lord shall answer;” (literally, hear; that is, bless, 
enlarge, prosper, as the context plainly shows.) Isaiah lviii, 9. 

With these points of verbal criticism thus disposed of, this 
passage may be deemed scarcely less than decisive of the case 
in hand. Briefly analyzed it stands thus: 1. The prayer of 
Christ was offered “to him that was able to save him from 
death.” What death? Not the death of the cross, for God 
was not able (with reverence be it said) to save him from that 
death. He could not do it without contradicting himself; 
without overturning his own plans; without dethroning truth 
and justice ; hence it was a moral impossibility. “What death, 
then, can be intended? We can conceive of but one, death 
in the garden, the fearful foreshadowings of which were real- 
ized in the agony and bloody sweat. 2. The death from 
which our Lord sought deliverance was an object of dread. 
For it can hardly be doubted that the “ fear” mentioned in the 
last clause has immediate reference to the “death” of a pre- 
ceding clause. That death, consequently, was the object of his 
dread. But is there any proof that death upon the cross was 
so repugnant to his pure nature as to impel the offering up of 
“prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears,” to 
be excused from undergoing it? There is a large class of 
Scriptures with which tlfis supposition will not harmonize. 

So Dr. Whedon, in his sermon on Substitutional Atonement, 
says: “In the prayer poured forth with his agonizing sweat, 
he prays, not so much exemption from the coming cross, as 
deliverance from the present ‘cup,’ whose dregs he now is 
drinking. Not one thought of fear.” Yet St. Paul affirms 
there was a death which he feared. The scene of that dreaded 
death was Olivet. This application of the apostle’s language, 
and this only, makes the history of the garden seem natural 
and appropriate. For while the seene on Calvary had stood 
out in bloody relief to the Saviour’s vision during all the years 
of his ministry, so rendering it familiar to his mind, the fear- 
ful conflict in Gethsemane was not only sudden, but unex- 
pected. It had not been predicted by the prophets, and, so 
far as we know, the Father had not seen fit to reveal it to him, 
just as he had not chosen to make known to him the “ day and 
hour” of his final advent. Keeping this thought before us, 
we are not surprised to read of his being “sore amazed.” 
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“ Amazed,” says the writer last quoted, “as if depths of hor- 
ror, mysteries of evil, rolled themselves up before his view, so 
frightful, so unutterably strange, that even Ais prescient mind 
had never yet conceived them.” This sudden amazement 
belonged to the garden, not to the cross. The latter he had 
long been anticipating and preparing for. For the understood 
purpose of enduring it he came into the world. Of it he had 
talked often and familiarly with his disciples. But now, as if 
by surprise, the powers of hell are let loose against him ; they 
threaten to overwhelm him; his immaculate body and soul are 
almost ready to yield to their crushing pressure ; death, all the 
more terrible for being unanticipated, and because no physical 
agents are employed to produce it, is fast closing about him ; 
he prays: “ Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; 
take away this cup from me.” His prayer is heard ; the object 
of his dread is averted; he is saved from instant death. 
8. This leads to a third remark : he was delivered from that 
which he feared. But was he delivered from death on the 
cross? His mocking enemies said of him while hanging there, 
“He trusted in God; let him deliver him now, if he will have 
him.” But God did not deliver him; it was not his purpose 
so to do; nor do we learn that it was Christ’s desire. He was 
now undergoing the bloody baptism of atoning death, and it 
must be accomplished. But there was a death from which he 
was saved. Where shall we find it but in Gethsemane ? 

Thus far we agree with Dr. Whedon. But we see no reason 
for the assumption that death in the garden would have neces- 
sitated a “failure” in the work of redemption. What would 
have been its effect is a question we shall not attempt to 
answer, except incidentally. The answer to it depends upon 
the solution of another and more important question, namely, 
How may the supposed possible death of Christ in the garden be 
reconciled with the resignation clause of his prayer, “ Never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt?” We submit the fol- 
lowing three answers: 

1. May we suppose that the expression “not my will, 
but thine be done,” was the c¢nvoluntary utterance of his 
oppressed and agonized human nature? Upon the mount of 
transfiguration one of his ‘disciples had said: “ Let us make 
here three tabernacles; one for thee, one for Moses, and one 
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for Elias, not knowing what he said, for they were sore afraid.” 
Was this the condition of Jesus in Gethsemane? He was 
doubtless under the influence of fear. The Godhead seemed, 
for the time being, to withdraw its support from the assaulted 
humanity, and to leave it to struggle alone with invisible and 
mighty powers. Did the fearfulness of that struggle unman 
him? Was the intellectual in his nature overcome by the 
purely emotional? A woman in childbirth cries out, “I shall 
die!” and resigns herself to her fate by exclaiming, ‘ The will 
of God be done!” Was Jesus now enduring the throes of a 
world’s second birth, and did the appalling terrors of threat- 
ened death extort the half-conscious utterance, ‘ Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt?” Of course, if these supposi- 
tions be accepted as correct, we are not bound to explain how 
Christ could conceive his threatened death to be the will of his 
Father, inasmuch as the allusion to that will was the simple 
emotional utterance of human nature left wholly to itself. Let 
those adopt this solution who can ; we cannot. 

2. But taking the qualifying clause of the prayer as the 
expression of a clear, intelligent conception by our Lord that 
his death in Gethsemane was tle possible will of his Father, 
may we harmonize the two by supposing that the death of the 
garden might, in the view of Christ, be substituted redemptively 
Sor the death of the cross? This hypothesis will oblige us to 
adopt another, namely, that there must have been in the mind 
of Christ some conception of a sudden change in the divine plan 
of redemption, as yet unrevealed to him by the Father. For 
he had steadily looked forward to the cross as the scene of his 
sacrificial death, and had constantly affirmed to his disciples 
that by murderous human hands, and not by unseen devils, he 
was to be slain as the world’s atoning victim. May God, as 
in other cases, have “repented ”—not, indeed, by changing 
his purpose, only his administration? But if the will of the 
Father was to substitute the nearer for the remoter death, could 
Christ have remained in ignorance of it? Why not? There 
were limitations to his human knowledge on other subjects ; 
so on this the Godhead might withhold communication with 
the humanity. 

We confess, however, that this mode of relieving the diffi- 
culty is by no means satisfactory. And if the substitution of 
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Gethsemane for Calvary was not possible in the conception of 
Christ, is it not at least a doubtful assumption that the suffer- 
ings of the garden were equal in atoning merit with those of 
the cross? Yet the former have sometimes been exalted even 
above the latter. Dr. Adam Clarke, speaking of the agony in 
the garden, says: “In my opinion, the principal part of the 
redemption price was paid in this unprecedented and indescrib- 
able agony.” Dr. Whedon, in the sermon already referred to, 
says, on page 5: “ We repudiate the notion that the woes of 
the garden were the pangs of a mere human fear of approach- 
ing death, and aftirm that they were a distinct and independ- 
ent part of atonement. We see the sufferings of redemption in 
Gethsemane as on Calvary. In the garden man was lost by 
Adam the first; in the garden was man redeemed by Adam 
the second.” Again, on page 15, he says: “ Dream not because 
Gethsemane’s work was invisible, and thereby less impressible 
upon our senses, that it was any the less an integral part of the 
atonement. More, rather.” 

We hope to be excused for saying, with these quotations 
before us, that it remains to be proved that the sufferings of 
Gethsemane possessed any atoning merit, except in the broad 
indirect sense that the whole life of Jesus was atoning. Was 
his conflict with Satan in “ the wilderness,” on “the pinnacle of 
the temple,” and in the “ exceeding high mountain,” atoning ? 
Rather was it not a preparation for his atoning work, not a 
constituent part of it? And was not the conflict in Gethsem- 
ane similar, and for a similar purpose? The first onset was 
made near the beginning of his ministry, but the tempter being 
repulsed, “ departed from him fora season.” When that min- 
istry was about to close we may well conceive that the desig- 
nated “season” had been fulfilled, and that another and 
mightier assault was made by the same Satanic powers. Nor 
is it unworthy of remark that in each struggle and subsequent 
triumph, Jesus enjoyed the ministry of angels. As the two 
cases are clearly analogous in several important particulars, we 
see no sufficient reason for connecting the one with his atoning 
work more than the other. They rather both belong to his 
life, which is nowhere presented to us as a sacrifice for our 
redemption, but as an example for our imitation. Atonement 
as specifically and uniformly associated with the death of the 
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cross. Christ crucified was the theme of the apostles’ preach- 
ing. They always ascribed redemption to his blood. The 
object of Paul’s glorying was the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In no single instance is his agony in the garden referred to, or 
hinted at, as a cause of redemption; but his death on the cross 
is everywhere spoken of as the cause, and the only cause. That 
death is hence represented as necessary—a point which is 
argued with great force and conclusiveness by Mr. Watson in 
his Institutes. 

All this is confirmed by the significant fact that under the 
Jewish sacrificial system atonement was always connected 
with the slaying of the victim. Whatever the character 
or extent of the preparations, the point of atonement was 
reached only when the victim was offered by being slain. 
“So,” says Paul, “ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many.” When this offering was made, he tells us in another pas- 
sage, “ How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God,” ete. 
The scene of this offering could not have been Gethsemane, 
fcr there he strove against the immolation that threatened him ; 
but on Calvary, “as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.” Let the reader also compare the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah with Zechariah xiii, 7.“ In the former 
we read: “ But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. . . . The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. . . . For the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken. . . . Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief,” etc. Here we 
have a divinely-drawn picture of that mysterious wounding, 
bruising, and smiting of the Son by the Father, the hidden 
nature of which a “creature ” may not “dare to guess,” but in 
which are affectingly summed up the great atoning sufferings 
of Jesus. When was this picture realized? Let Zechariah 
explain Isaiah. “ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and 
against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: 
smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” The 
smiting and the scattering were to be coincident. But during 
all the agony of the garden the disciples continued with Jesus ; 
nor was it till after he had delivered himself to his murderers 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XVI.—1i5 
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and the mock trial began which introduced the crucifixion, that 
“all the disciples forsook him and fled.” One more passage 
may suffice: “I have trodden the winepress alone; and of the 
people there was none with me.” Isaiah lxiii, 3. By common 
consent it is Christ who here speaks, and speaks of his atoning 
work. But if that work was wrought in the garden, though 
only in part, this passage is contradicted, for “there appeared 
an angel unto him from heaven strengthening him.” Strength- 
ening him for what? Certainly not to endure the pangs 
of expiation. For this he neither had, nor needed, angelic or 


human aid. 
“Alone the dreadful race he ran, 


Alone the winepress trod.” 


We have indulged in this digression because of its important 
bearing upon the main question at issue. For if the sufferings 
of the garden were not atoning in the proper sense, it follows 
that the cup of which he there drank was wholly distinct from 
that which he afterward received, even to its mortal dregs, upon 
the cross. A beautiful harmony is thus established between 
the prayer of Jesus and the statement of Paul. It also gives a 
peculiar beauty and force to the language of Christ to Peter 
on the occasion of his betrayal and arrest: “ Put up thy sword 
into the sheath; the cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?” One cup had just passed from him ; another 
is soon to be presented. The one he shrank from with agoniz- 
ing fear; the other he is calmly waiting to receive. The one 
was forced upon him by infuriated devils ; the other is pecul- 
iarly the gift of his Father. The one was a cup of trial; the 
other is a cup of atonement. Between this cup and himself 
Jesus would suffer nothing to interpose. As if he had said: 
“ Put up thy sword ; make no resistance to my clamorous foes ; 
let my murderers have their way. It is only by thus humbling 
myself that I can be exalted. It is only by enduring the cross 
that I can attain the joy that is set beforeme. This is the cup 
my Father hath appointed me to drink.” 

3. May we suppose that the threatened death of Christ in 
Gethsemane was conceived by him as the possible will of his 
Father, not as a substitute for death on the cross,.but as pre- 
liminary to it? This supposition places Jesus on a thoroughly 
human footing in the garden, with his intellectual, emotional, 
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and moral nature in a condition of healthful and vigorous 
activity. rst, we see him exhibiting all those signs of fear 
and trembling which men are wont to show in times of danger 
and alarm. Yet, secondly, we find him in full possession of 
his mental powers, with perception and judgment performing 
their appropriate functions ; and, like other men, excluded in 
his degree from a full participation in the divine counsels. 
This is placed beyond doubt by the terms of his prayer, “Jf it 
be possible let this cup pass from me; nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thow wilt”—expressions which clearly indicate a 
limitation of his knowledge as to what was possible, and what 
was the will of his father. “Zérdly, in moral qualities he is 
presented to.us as “holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners,” one “who did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth.” These characteristics belong to him in the garden 
as elsewhere. Accompanying them we read of prayer and 
obedience as practiced by him, and these imply faith ;' not, 
however, justifying faith, such as the sinner needs to exercise 
in order to be saved, but still faith, faith in God. This, 
indeed, the sinner must have, but he must superadd to it 
faith in Jesus. Hence his parting instruction to his disciples, 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” thereby teaching 
us that fallen creatures require both a general and a particular 
faith. The former was appropriate to Christ; the latter as an 
unfallen being he needed not. Now, while the knowledge of 
Christ had its limitations, we may safely assume that his faith 
was without such limitations; for perfect knowledge belongs to 
Deity alone, while perfect faith belongs only to perfect angelic 
and human beings. Such a being was Christ considered 
purely in his human nature. See him left in ‘that nature 
amid the overshadowing darkness of Gethsemane! His mental 
vision is unable to penetrate the dense gloom that surrounds 
him; but his faith falters not. The revelation had been dis- 
tinct and positive that he must become “ obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross,” in accordance with which he had 
prophetically declared, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me ;” and “ this he said signifying what 
death he should die.” That the death thus predicted was erw- 
cifixion is plain from John xviii, 31, 32. Could the purpose 
of the Father touching this death be subverted? Or could the 
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predictions by which the Son had given utterance to it fail ? 
Impossible. Yet immediate appalling death even now threat- 
ens the struggling Saviour! His innocent soul, shrinking 
back from this unexpected cup, deprecatingly implores its 
removal! But what if the will of the Father should be to per- 
mit this dreaded catastrophe? Must a total “ failure” ensue ¢ 
Must a fearful final “ break-down” result? O, here comes in 
the faith of Abraham, of whom Jesus was at once a son and 
an antitype. Could not God as easily raise up Jesus from this 
death to fulfill the divine purpose and pledge of crucifixion, as 
Abraham had once believed him able to raise up Isaac from 
the dead to be a progenitor of Christ? It was not difficult for 
the faith of Jesus to grasp this idea. The crucifixion was a 
fixed unalterable fact in his mind; and though the marshaled 
hosts of hell might even overcome his helpless humanity ere it 
should reach the cross, yet God was faithful, and would cer- 
tainly quicken that humanity to accomplish the appointed 
sacrifice of Calvary. 

Was it not this consideration which prompted the resigna- 
tion clause of Christ’s prayer? He certainly knew that the 
Father’s will involved his final death by crucifixion, but con- 
ceived that it might also involve surprising antecedents, even 
death in the garden and a resurrection from its blood-stained 
soil, preparatory to death on Calvary, and a resurrection from 
the new tomb of Joseph. 

To this solution of the question the objection may be urged, 
that the Scriptures contain no intimation of any such faith as we 
have ascribed to Christ. To which we answer, that there is 
no intimation in the Old Testament of the nature, objects, and 
extent of Abraham’s faith. “The Gospels and the epistles,” 
says Kitto, “clearly tell us wherein lay that faith of Abraham 
which was counted to him for righteousness ;” and then adds : 
“Tt must be admitted tliat on the surface of the narrative the 
expectation and hopes of Abraham are temporal, and the prom- 
ises also. It is refreshing thus, by the aid of the later Scrip- 
tures, to penetrate to their inner meaning and find that they 
were not such.” So when St. Paul in the eleventh of Hebrews 
says, “ By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac 

. accounting that God was able to raise him up even from 
the dead,” he reveals a phase of the patriarch’s faith which it 


* 
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is not possible for us to gather from the twenty-second of Gen- 
esis, or any other portion of the Old Testament. It was 
reserved to the supplemental revelations of the New Testament 
to disclose to us the full extent of his trust in God. And as 
the Holy Ghost was thus not pleased to state all the facts con- 
nected with his trial in the Hebrew Scriptures, so he may have 
judged it fit to withhold from the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures similar facts connected with the agony of Jesus. 
But were it the will of God that an additional written revela- 
tion should be made to men, we might hear another Paul 
speaking thus of him who took not on him the nature of angels, 
but the seed of Abraham: “ By faith Jesus, when his soul was 
exceeding sorrowful even unto death, resigned himself to the 
will of his Father, accounting that he was able to raise him 
up even from the dead to make atonement on the cross.” 

Other objections may occur to the reader, but we need 
not now pause to anticipate them. Enough has been written, 
if not to settle the question, at least, we hope, to awaken 
inquiry on the subject, and to call forth other and abler discus- 
sions of it. 


e+e 
o> 





Arr. IV.—ARITHMETIC. 


A Higher Arithmetic, Embracing the Science of Numbers and 
the Art of their Application. By A. Scuuy er, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Baldwin University. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 


ARITHMETIC is the science of numbers and the art of their 
application. The reciprocal relation of science and art is, to 
all who cultivate either, a subject profitable for reflection. 
Science requires a basis of facts, and this basis is furnished by 
the discoveries made to meet the necessities of art. Thus the 
art of speaking preceded grammar, since the facts of speech 
form the basis of the science of language ; the art of thinking 
preceded logic; the art of navigating, the science of navi- 
gation; and the art of war, military science. In its primitive 
form, art is necessarily crude and imperfect; but the facts em- 
pirically discovered to subserve the purposes of art are classi- 
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fied in the light of the principles of reason. To the facts thus 
classified are applied the processes of induction and dedue- 
tion, by which are developed other facts and principles which 
are also classified, thus constituting a system of truth called 
science. Science now, in turn, reacts on art, rendering its pro- 
cesses more rational and perfect. Again, art furnishes science 
with its peculiar language, consisting of its technical terms, its 
nomenclature, and its system of notation, thus contributing 
greatly to its flexibility and efficiency. Art without the aid of 
science is crude and imperfect, and science without the aid of 
art is chimerical and futile. As art in its incipient state precedes 
science, so the art of calculation preceded the science of num- 
bers. It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable briefly to 
trace the progress of Arithmetic from its crude beginning to its 
present advanced state of perfection. 

The art of calculation must, at least in its rudimental form, 
have been coeval with the first stages of civilization. The 
origin of Arithmetic is not, therefore, to be referred to any 
one nation in particular, to the exclusion of other nations; for 
since it is indispensable in commercial transactions, and even 
in the ordinary business of life, it must have been understood 
to some extent, however imperfectly, by the first generations 
of civilized man. 

The progress of the development of any science depends, to 
a great extent, on the facilities at the command of those who 
cultivate it; and among these facilities, by no means the least, 
is the perfection of the language or system of notation by 
which the elementary facts of the science together with their 
relations can be concisely expressed; and in no science is this 
more strikingly exhibited than in Arithmetic. We have his- 
torical evidence that Arithmetic was carefully cultivated by 
the Greeks. Both Thales and Pythagoras, who traveled to the 
East in search of light, cultivated Arithmetic with great suc- 
cess; but the labors of Pythagoras, valuable as they were, 
degenerated into the chimerical scheme of attempting to 
account for the facts of the universe by referring them to the 
properties of numbers. According to the Platonists, “ Arith- 
metic should be studied, not with gross and vulgar views, but in 
such a, manner as might enable us to attain to the contem- 
plation of numbers; not for the purpose of dealing with mer- 
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chants and tavern-keepers, but fdr the improvement of the 
mind, considering it as the path which leads to the knowledge 
of truth and reality.” 

The Greeks represented numbers by the letters of their 
alphabet. In this respect they seem to have imitated the 
Hebrews; for, as they had no letter corresponding to the sixth 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet, they represented the number 
six, not by the sixth letter of their alphabet, but by another 
character. The following was the Greek notation: 

They represented 

4 eg", 
e 1. auf. 
The tens by un > ry , v3 ™ % ¥ 


100 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 800, 900. 
The hundreds by 7 ’ ple sil oer ellie dee sie 
The theetends by ¥ 100, 2000, 3000, 4000, 5000, 6000, 7000, 8000, 9000, 
a B. 7: a" ee s & 7. 
1000 20000, ete. 
i 


The letter / was un used to denote a myriad, or ten thou- 
sand ; and J placed under other expressions for numbers mul- 
tiplied by ten thousand; thus *%® denotes 5240000. 

By a proper combination of the letters, and by the extension 
of the scheme of notation exhibited above, the Greeks could 
express any number whatever. 

Though this system of notation is vastly inferior to the one 
now in vogue, yet the Greeks displayed great ingenuity in its 
use, and made considerable progress in the science of numbers. 
In this respect they far excelled the Romans. In fact, the 
system of notation adopted by the Greeks was much superior, 
for the purpose of calculation, to that adopted by the Romans, 
as it is more analogous to the present system. To ascertain 
how ill-adapted the Roman notation is to the purposes of cal- 
culation, let an attempt be made to multiply together, for 
example, the numbers MDCCLXXIV and DCCCXCVIIL. 
No wonder the Romans thought the operation of calculating 
a drudgery fit only for slaves! 

To obviate the difficulties in calculating resulting from their 
imperfect notation, the Romans resorted to calculating ma- 
chines, one of which, the most common, was the abacus, or & 
board on which were placed calculi, or pebbles, by the various 


The units by » a . 
0 


yh! 
50, 
v. 


Ten thousands by 
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arrangements of which thecalculations were performed. The 
modern abacus, or numeral frame, used in primary schools to 
aid the mind of the young learner in comprehending the rela- 
tions of numbers, may be considered the Roman abacus modi- 
fied and brought to perfection by modern ingenuity. 

For the system of notation now in vogue called the Arabie, 
which possesses so many and such decided advantages over all 
other systems, the Europeans are indebted to the Arabians,who 
in turn are indebted to the Hindoos. The characteristics of 
this system are the simplicity of its characters, the decimal 
scale, and the device of place. 

In respect to the characters 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, let it 
suffice to say they possess, in a high degree, the characteristics 
of simplicity and beauty. 

The decimal scale was undoubtedly suggested by the primitive 
mode of reckoning by the ten fingers and thumbs. The following 
conventional principles form the basis of the decimal system : 

One, or a unit of the first order, is the primary basis of all 
numbers. Ten units of the first order equal one unit of the 
second order; ten units of the second order equal one unit of 
the third order; in general, ten units of any order equal one 
unit of the next higher order. Numbers are thus considered 
as formed into collections or groups, according to the scale of 
ten. Eight, twelve, or any other number might have been 
adopted as the scale ; hence the decimal scale is to be consid- 
ered, not as essential to a system of Arithmetic, but as conven- 
tional. Some have thought that a dwodecimal scale and twelve 
characters would have afforded additional facilities for caleula- 
tion, since twelve has a greater number of aliquot parts than 
ten. Thus, of twelve, the aliquot parts are its halves, thirds, 
fourths, and sixths; while of ten, the aliquot parts are its halves 
and its fifths. If, however, we consider how large a place in 
calculating, and in the various mathematical tables is occupied 
by decimal fractions; and if also we consider that similar frac- 
tions formed according to the duodecimal scale would not 
possess superior advantages, the superiority of the duodecimal 
scale, if still claimed, is reduced to an inconsiderable value. 
The decimal scale answers every pra¢tical purpose, and math- 
ematicians generally are satisfied with it. But the crowning 
excellence of the Arabic system is the device of place. 
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We have already discussed the different orders of units, and 
have found that they are related according to the scale of ten ; 
that is, ten units of any order equal one unit of the next higher 
order. 

How, then, is this relation of the orders of units to be ex- 
pressed? When figures are written side by side, thus, 345, 
the place in which the figure on the right stands is called the first 
place; the place next, on the left, the second place, ete. Units 
of the first order are written in the first place; units of the 
second order in the second place, ete. Thus, 65 expresses six 
units of the second order and five of the first, or six tens and 
five units. Simple as is this device, it has done more for the 
science of Arithmetic than perhaps any other one thing. The 
invention of decimal fractions is simply an extension of this 
device to a descending scale of fractional units formed accord- 
ing to the scale of ten. They can therefore be written in the 
same manner as integral numbers by placing the decimal point 
(.) at the left of the place of tenths, which separates the integral 
units from the fractional. 

Since the introduction of the Arabic system of notation into 
Europe, about the beginning of the eighth century, the advance- 
ment of, Arithmetic toward perfection has been very rapid. 
The Arabians carried it into Spain, whence it was introduced 
into France about the year 970 by Sylvester II. It soon passed 
into England, and was rapidly diffused throughout Europe. 
Though this system is called Arabic, yet the Arabians do 
not claim to be the inventors, but acknowledge that they orig- 
inally received it from the Hindoos of India, In the library 
of Leyden there is preserved an Arabic treatise on Arithme- 
tic entitled, “ The Art of Calculating according to the Method 
of the Indians.” 

We shall briefly mention some of the more prominent of the 
older authors who have written on the subject. Euclid wrote 
on Arithmetic in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
books of his Elements. Nicomtachus wrote a treatise relating 
chiefly to the classification of numbers. Bcethius wrote on 
Arithmetic about the beginning of the sixth century. Jor- 
danus wrote a treatise in the year 1200, which, after the lapse 
of three centuries, was printed. Lucus de Burgo, an Italian 
monk, published a work entitled Summa de Arithmetica, 
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which was the first work on Arithmetic ever printed. Bishop 
Tonstall published, in 1522, a work on the Art of Computation. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century Robert Record 
published his Arithmetic, which subsequently became famous, 
and passed through several editions. In 1556 Tartatia, an 
eminent Italian mathematician, published an elaborate treat- 
ise on Arithmetic. Since that time the works on Arithmetic 
that have appeared in Europe and in America can be counted 
by scores. Many eminent mathematicians have recently writ- 
ten upon Arithmetic, and great improvements in the method 
of developing the subject have been made. A few of these 
improvements we propose to consider. 

Notation is commonly defined, The art of expressing num- 
bers; but this is taking altogether too narrow a view of the 
subject. A much more comprehensive definition is, Votation 
és a graphic method of cupressing numbers, their denominations, 
relations, and the operations to be performed upon them. 

Nuimbers are of two kinds, abstract and denominate. To 
distinguish the various kinds of denominate numbers, sym- 
bols of denomination become necessary. Notation, therefore, 
embraces four distinct classes of symbols, namely : Symbols of 
quantity, symbols of denomination, symbols of relation, and 
symbols of operation. 

In the work whose title stands at the head of this article, 
this general view of notation is taken, and the whole subject is 
then presented, at one view, in a comprehensive summary. 
Thus far we have referred to notation only in its permanent 
form; but there is another branch, which may be styled pro- 
wisional notation, which, when skillfully employed, renders 
most efticient aid in the development of a science. A much 
more systematic use is made of this form of notation in the 
work under consideration than in any other heretofore pub- 
lished. To select one instance from many, let us take the sub- 
ject of Jnterest. The quantities considered are the principal, 
the rate per cent., the time, the interest, and the amount. By 
denoting these quantities respectively by their indtial letters, 
thus securing a natural notation which is readily remembered, 
we have the following: p, 7, t,7, a. Now, these quantities sus- 
tain certain definite relations to each other, of which the 
two fundamental are the following: i—prt, and a—p-+, in 
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which 7 is expressed decimally as hundredths and ¢ in years. 
It will be seen at a glance that this method gives power over 
the subject, enabling us to deduce, without difficulty, all the 
consequences. Thus: p—£, r—£, t+, p—a—i, i—a—p; 
and by combining the two formuke, other cases are readily 
deduced. Thus is enlarged the field for the exercise of invent- 
ive power, which, though a gift of nature, depends to a great 
degree for its success upon the resources at the command of 
the inventor. In thus presenting the general relations ef the 
quantities considered, conformity is made to the true method 
of science, whose province is pre-eminently the relations of 
thigys 

Another characteristic feature of the work consists in the 
summaries annexed to the various subjects, thus enabling the 
mind of the student to obtain clear and comprehensive views. 
These summaries will also be useful for reviews, for examina- 
tions, and for reference. To illustrate, we give as a specimen 
the 

SUMMARY OF SIMPLE INTEREST. 





Given. v3 Pormule. 


Pp, %, ¢. i, a. é=prt, a=p(1+-rt.) 
Pp, 7, 4 oe, a=p-+t. 
Pp, T, a. i, t. dala in. 
P; t, a. 5 r=5, a=p+i. 
p, t, a. i. i=a—p, oe i 
Pp, 4, a. : ry and t indeterminate. 
=f —tltrd 
P= “hese rt 
"’ » art 
ir? ites 
T, i, a. ; p=a—i, t=. 
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T, t, a. 
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In the work referred to these cases are given separately, the 
formule deduced, and examples given for solution. Then fol- 
lows the above summary, and miscellaneous examples. Similar 
remarks will apply to other subjects. By this method an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject is attained, and a compre- 
hensive and thorough knowledge communicated. It may, per- 
haps, be proper to say a few words in vindication of this 
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method, particularly in reference to the propriety of introduc- 
ing letters into Arithmetic. Let it be borne in mind that no 
objection is made to the practice of resorting to geometrical 
principles in illustrating the process of extracting the square 
and cube roots. It is then conceded that in Arithmetic we 
may seek for resources in other branches, when the subject is 
thus made more clear, and there is no more impropriety in 
resorting to Algebra than to Geometry. Let it also be observed 
that the letters, as here used, are not employed in a strict 
algebraic sense, but as abbreviations; thus p for principal, ete. 
But the practical question is, Does this method possess superior 
advantages, and can it be understood? That it presents a gore 
comprehensive view we have already seen. That it can be 
readily understood we shall now show. 

Suppose that we have the formula ¢—pr¢, and it is required 
to find p in terms of 7, 7, and ¢, we have only to remember the 
principle: Jf the product of three factors be divided by the pro- 
duct of two of those factors, the quotient will be the remaining 
Sactor. Buti is the product of the three factors p, 7, and ¢, 
therefore p—*. It will also be observed that this method 
demands a knowledge of principles, but the study of principles 
affords the most vigorous exercise for the rational powers, and 
consequently is the most available means for their development. 
The object of the study of Arithmetic is twofold—to acquire 
useful knowledge, and to secure proper mental discipline ; and 
such is the correlation between the human mind and truth, 
that what will best promote the one of these objects will secure 
the realization of the other. 

Many other topics of interest might profitably claim our 
attention, but we must content ourselves with a mere enumera- 
tion, hoping that the reader will for himself examine the work. 
We would call especial attention to the following subjects : 
Notation and Numeration, Contractions in Multiplication and 
Division, Properties of Numbers, Fractions, Ratio and Pro- 
portion, Average, Square and Cube Roots, ete. 

The study of this work will afford an excellent preparation 
for the higher mathematics. It can also be studied with 
profit by many who think they have long since finished the 
subject, and who regard it as a condescension on their part to 
study so elementary a subject as Arithmetic; and even those 
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who have passed through a mathematical course might exam- 
ine the work with great pleasure and profit to themselves. 

The proper study of Arithmetic is highly important, not 
only because it is the means of acquiring useful information 
and a rigid mental discipline, hut because in this study must be 
laid the foundation of sound mathematical knowledge. 

The last is a revised edition, containing an Appendia, in 
which is discussed the more abstruse portions of Arithmetic. 
Thus we find articles on the Division of Fractions, Proportion, 
Interest, Partial Payments, Equation of Payments, Annuities, 
Contractions in Extracting Roots, Position, ete. It has been 
a source of perplexity to many why the United States Rule and 
the Vermont Rule for Partial Payments should give different 
results, since each seems to be,founded upon a correct con- 
ception. The origin of the fallacy is the assumption that the 
interest is proportional to the time ; or by throwing ¢ out of the 
formula, that the rate varies as the time. Thus it is assumed 
that three per cent. for six months is equivalent to six per cent. 
per annum. But this is not the case; for collecting the énter- 
est at the expiration of six months, interest could be obtained 
on the amount for the remaining six months of the year; and 
this latter amount would exceed the amount of the given prin- 
cipal at six per cent. per annum. It then becomes an import- 
ant question to decide, What rate for a given time is equivalent 
to a given rate per annum? This equivalent rate, found and 
applied to the subject of Partial Payments, will give the same 
result whether the United States Rule or the Vermont Rule be 
applied, and thus harmonizes them. 

Annuities, certain and contingent, are discussed in so thor- 
ough and systematic a manner that the difficulties are trans- 
formed into beauties. Many other points of interest might be 
reviewed, but we forbear. 

We commend this work to our institutions of learning and to 
educators generally, believing it admirably adapted to induce 
vigorous thinking, and thus to advance the cause of sound 
learning. 





Arr. V.—SCHILLER. 


[FROM THE REVUE CHRETIENNE. ] 


In the history of literature we meet with both poets and prose 
writers who exhaust their originality in the first work they 
give the public. After this one grand effort, they seem to 
retain only vitality sufficient to compose variations on their 
favorite theme, or to exaggerate their distinctive qualities. But 
the true genius rarely manifests himself early. He has within 
a germ of strength that requires time for development, and its 
fruits need the sunshine of experience to ripen them. He is 
the oak made more vigorous by storm, the trunk and branches 
of which grow robust with years. Such was Schiller. He 
was born in Wiirtemberg, in 1759. At his first appearance he 
attracted interest though he was justly charged with many 
defects, the faults of his epoch, youth, and inexperience. Wie- 
Jand ¢frartkly told him, that though not satisfied with his pro- 
ductions he found in them the promise of an eminent writer. 
He commended his firm outlines, vast compositions, and vivid 
coloring, but desired more correctness, purity, and taste ; more 
delicacy and refinement. “His judgment coincides with 
yours,” said Schiller, in writing to his friend K6érner. 

Schiller’s spirit was eminently progressive. Far removed 
from that mediocrity which is happy in its small intellectual 
treasure, the poet was never satisfied with himself. His zeal 
for perfecting has even marred the perfectness of some of his 
works. Lacking the promptness of Goethe’s poetic genius 
and the clearness of his intuition, Schiller yet astonished 
Goethe himself by his giant strides. The conscientiousness of 
the man and the artist, a predominating love of perfection, 
and the obstinate labor of meditation, took the place of 
facility with its dangerous allurements, and accelerated his 
progress by rendering it sure. 

Genius or not, the man is influenced by his country and his 
time. If gifted with a high order of intelligence, he considers 
the tendency of the age and passes sentence upon it; where 
he associates himself with it it is of his own free will, not as 
a slave. Schiller was a pupil of the eighteenth century in 
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philosophy, politics, and religion. Rousseau was his early 
master. He called him “the great Rousseau,” and in a youth- 
ful poem which he dedicated to his memory he extols him a a3 
a martyr for truth and humanity. 

Strong minds, like common ones, receive their first education 
from the external world ; but the true genius is quite other than 
the product of his age, he is himself. As the soul, in the 
materialistic system of philosophy of Condillac, is only a blank 
sheet upon which the sensations imprint ideas till it at length 
gains the appearance of life and intelligence, so, in letters, 
most mediocre authors are enriched by external influence and 
a thousand various impressions; their surroundings are their 
support. The man of a higher order of mind, on the contrary, 
although connected with the world, has in himself a vital force, 
which directs his destiny and is the source of great thoughts. 
At times this lofty spirituality is allied to genius, then it shines, 
and we are astonished and carried away by it. Schiller is a 
noble exponent of this spiritualism, and has himself eloquently 
argued against the opposite system. WVemo unquam vir mag- 
nus fuit sine aliquo afflatu divino. 

Schiller’s mind was too vast for him to comprehend its pow- 
ers immediately. His early aspirations were vague. <A future 
of literary activity, of poetry, of devotion to the dignity and 
honor of humanity, seemed to him at times lit up with sun- 
shine, at times obscured by clouds. Yet great thoughts con- 
stantly welled up from the deep fountains of his intellect. 

A mingling of enthusiasm and speculation, of inspiration 
and analysis, was early apparent in our poet. When his genius 
soared he observed it closely; reflection accompanied it even 
in its raptures. Schiller studied himself incessantly, both as 
man and poet, in order to know himself and to attain perfec- 
tion. Rectitude of conscience and the rule of reason were 
the same for him in the domain of talent as in that of 
ethics, This uprightness, and the necessity he felt of investiga- 
ting everything, so as to walk with a sure step, led him to 
philosophy. 

Schiller’s philosophy is a key to the correct understanding 
of his poetical works. Though not a poet born of philosophy, 
it aided him to move freely in the highest regions of thought. 
The period of his most earnest occupation with philosophic 
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studies, preceded and accompanied his professorship at the 
University of Jena, to which he was called in 1789. From 
1792 to 1796 he published his various works on the principles 
of the Beautiful. He was the first to make an extended appli- 
cation of the philosophy of Kant to esthetics. Outside of 
Kénigsburg, this philosophy was nowhere professed with more 
zeal than at Jena when our poet arrived there. 

Having learned, before he knew the profound German 
thinker, to philosophize with J. J. Rousseau, philosuphizing 
being to think for one’s self, he acquired still greater independ- 
ence of mind in bringing the two writers together. The influ- 
ence of Rousseau was apparent in his social philosophy, that 
of Kant in his analysis of the intellectual faculties and of the 
laws of the will or moral science. He agreed with the great 
philosopher in the first of these sciences, and appeared to in 
the second. He, at first, like Kant, made virtue and morality 
consist in submission to duty without any view to interest, 
pleasure, or recompense. Kant in his ¢mperatif catégorique, 
(moral obligation prescribed by reason and conscience,) subjects 
human life to the absolutism of reason without taking the sen- 
sibilities into account. Schiller soon carried the whole of man, 
his heart included, into the region of the abstract. Kant based 
ethics upon a law, and separated from that basis every inclina- 
tion as a foreign, almost an impure motive. Schiller, agreeing 
in this with Rousseau, added to the law a sympathetic motive, 
the love of good. Thus the moral type that he extols in his 
poems, and which he has embodied in the “ Marquis of Posa,” 
had its origin. 

Schiller’s independent and progressive meditations were to 
extend the ideas and formulas of Kant still further. No one 
in imitation of the master had more distinctly defined tlte 
domains of the good and the beautiful, nor shown more con- 
clusively that moral science could not repose on an esthetic 
base, the notion of duty not being a matter of taste or senti- 
ment. To each of the two domains he assigned its fundamental 
law. He did not eventually deny these principles, but he 
transformed them: he did this in the most original part of his 
philosophy, his Esthetics. His ideas expanded as he advanced 
in this, as in every other field of thought. He is one of those 
writers whose works should be studied in their chronological 
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order. His papers on Esthetics, published at first, for the most 
part, in the two literary journals which he created in succes- 
sion, Thalia and Die Horen, are even more important than 
numerous. In spite of their diversity of aspect, a sustained 
attention will discover, underlying them all, less of varia- 
tion of opinion than of amplified unity. 

In Schiller, the speculations of the philosopher and the 
creations of the man of genius proceed from his personality; 
he was pre-eminently a man: as nature and human life in their 
collective activity filled him with enthusiasm, we might say 
that he was passionately a man. Hence the analysis in which 
he had followed Kant throughout, with all the &actness of his 
distinctions and definitions, resulted with the poet-philosopher 
in a magnificent synthesis. He embraced the life of nature 
and the senses, the life of the intellect and the heart, and the 
moral life,in one. He recognized in man the dualism of good 
and evil, the frequent opposition of desire and duty, and looked 
forward to find in the high regions of intellect the ideal of 
humanity. This tendency is the clew to his principal works. 

Schiller had separated the good and the beautiful, not as 
opposed, but as resting on different principles. They may, 
then, unite at that point where philosophy and poetry mingle, 
in which philosophy is lyrical and enthusiasm philosophical ; 
this is seen in his poem of the Artists, and several others, as 
Ideals, The Ideal and Life. Moral life being the supreme 
destiny of man, the moral ideal, represented under beautiful 
forms that awaken love, is the noblest aim of art. Schiller 
did not think it detracted from the principle of the beautiful 
that moral good should aid the inspirations of art. The theory 
of this conciliation is especially set forth in the treatise on 
Grace and Dignity. This was trying to unite Kant and 
Goethe. He incurred the blame of both: that of the absolute 
moralist for having accorded too much to nature; that of the 
mere artist for not having conceded enough. In the midst of 
this controversy, Schiller, by the grasp of his ideas, by his pas- 
sionate love of the beautiful, by clearness of exposition and 
pleasing forms, fertilized the soil of esthetics more than any 
other writer of his country. 

Schiller’s poetry, thus enriched by the spoils of philosophy, 
appeared more powerful than ever: it was triumphant, radiant. 

Fourtu Serres, Vor. XVI.—16 
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Poetry, like art in general, is connected by its purpose and 
means with the senses and sensibilities, the earth and the pas- 
sions. To attain its aim, the worship of beauty, it disengages 
these from their gross elements and brings them forward under 
pure and beautiful forms. Beauty of form is a triumph of 
thought over matter. The mere contemplation of works of 
art habituates the mind to finding enjoyment in its own tri- 
umphs over the material world. It belongs to the artist and 
the poet to strengthen this bond of art and morality by the 
culture of the ideal, and to enrich the sentiment of the beauti- 
ful by all that is noble in the human heart. But the beauty 
of art in turf® reacts beneficially upon nobleness of heart and 
thought. Accordingly Schiller has lovingly conceived the 
idea of the Esthetic Education of Man, and has developed it 
in a series of letters which are the most important of his philo- 
sophical writings. 

If any man could justify the supremacy that Schiller the 
philosopher claims for art, whose empire alone, he thinks, 
should harmoniously develop all our powers, it is Schiller the 
poet. Possessing this love of the poetical and moral ideal, he 
unites a virgin delicacy of feeling and taste with the power 
of creating the most manly types. The Marguis -of Posa, 
Max Piccolomini, Thecla, Joan of Arc, Mary Stuart, and 
William Tell, are emanations of this light. Its reflection 
irradiates characters less pure but still poetic, such as PAdd- 
ip II, The Queen, The Grand Inguisitor, the two brothers 
of the Bride of Messina and Wallenstein. The same fascina- 
tion enriches the personages of the ballads Rudolph of Haps- 
burg and the Prophetess Cassandra, The Diver and the 
Knight of Soggenburgh. An ideal splendor illumines the 
sphere of the ideas, no less than the theater of action of the 
men and events. 

His personified and deified Beauty seems herself to have 
descended from the skies, to place in the hands of Schiller the 
celestial cornucopia from which he scatters so many beautiful 
thoughts. These thoughts embrace in their vast circle all the 
aspects of life, the immensity of the human heart. They 
carry you easily from sublimity to purity, from strength to grace, 
as in the poem in which he sings the Worth of Woman. No 
one has spoken of woman with a deeper and more pleasing 
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sensibility, or has created more angelic types under feminine 
features, or has sung upon the lyre more enthusiastically and 
delicately of these companions of our existence. 

The ideal of Schiller has in it nothing fantastic, and is not 
the fruit of an imagination warmed by the enjoyment of the 
artist. Notwithstanding his love of perfect beauty he would 
not, like our romancists, have established the theory of art. for 
the sake of art, exalting the pride of talent with a superb 
indifference to ideas. 

A complete man, love for man underlies all that he does 
and wishes. His sensibility and emotions are not to him, as 
with Goethe, merely an object for the artist’s observation ; they 
are associated with his poetic mission, and inspire it even. “I 
have had little enjoyment in life,” he writes, while yet young, 
“but (and it is of this I am most proud) that little I owe to 
my heart.” And, further on, “O, my soul has need of anew 
aliment, of better men, of friendship, of attachment, of love.” 
His sociability had its roots in the depths of his nature. What 
the youth promised the man was, throughout his career, in his 
social relations and his works. In reading his poetry we feel 
the thrill of emotion to which Schiller himself yields; he 
loves all humanity, and would ennoble it to make it happy; his 
nature being highly sympathetic he always awakens sympathy. 

To cite as an example only one .of his most popular poems, 
the Song of the Bell, upon how many terrestrial interests does 
the poet from the height at which he hovers lovingly look 
down! He passes in review all the phases of human destiny, 
its joys and its griefs; he has songs for the fireside and for the 
country. Ask men of whatever condition and situation of life, 
and they will all have received words of consolation and 
encouragement from the golden mouth of the poet. And in 
his ode to Joy, a hymn the wings of which carry him to the 
foot of the throne where 


“ Beyond the heavens the God of Heaven resides,” 


how he is saddened by the miseries of humanity! how he feels 
for its sufferings ! 

His idealism is, then, combined with realism in just propor- 
tions. He repels only base affections and ignoble intentions. 
From the elevation of his genius he constantly seeks the virtue 
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on earth, to encourage it; fallen humanity, to raise it; grief, 
to pour forth its plaint ; domestic happiness, to embellish it. 

His- private life affords a pleasing commentary on his wri- 
tings, assisting the just valuation of-his spirit. Friendship was 
one of his liveliest enjoyments. Iis unreserve in the society 
of his friends was limited only by decorum. The gayety 
which animated him, his confiding disposition, the heart-warmth 
of his friendship, are the charm of his correspondence, espe- 
cially of his letters to Korner. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than the interchange of sentiment found in the letters of 
Schiller and his family. His father, who had been a military 
man, and was now chief inspector of the gardens of the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, does not comprehend all the works of the son, 
but he thinks them good, and enjoys the glory of his child for 
nearly twenty years; yet in the blaze of that glory the paternal 
dignity is not lost. From the tenderness and delicacy of his 
mother, you gather that Schiller, like many another poet, 
received from the maternal mind one of the richest portions of - 
his heritage. The letters of the brothers are also full of inter- 
est. But Schiller should have been seen in the privacy of his 
own home. All the sweetness he ascribes to woman’s heart 
his own lavished on his wife. With his children he was again 
a child; his two daughters would climb upon his knees .to his 
embraces; the playmate of his sons, he enjoyed their most 
childish sports. 

There is nothing in the history of Gen n literature more 
interesting than the slowly developed friendship of Schiller 
and Goethe. Each year drew the bond closer. Rivals in glory 
without a shadow of jealousy, they eonsulted each other, con- 
tributed to each other’s success, and rejoiced at that success 
together: theirs was a generous alliance of two powerful minds 
to elevate their nation by the love of noble poetry. Thanks 
to the diversity of their talents, each was the complement of the 
other. If they had notshone together the splendor of the most 
beautiful age of literature would have been somewhat dimmed. 

Genius possesses no means of swaying men more powerful 
than dramatic poetry. Schiller’s career was especially that of 
a dramatic author; his popularity was due to his lyric poems 
and tragedies. 

The impatience of his poetic ardor to express itself and act 
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upon others impelled him to the theater while quite young. 
Having been admitted in 1773, by Duke Charles of Wirtem- 
berg, to the military academy established and afterward 
enlarged by him to a sort of university, under the name of 
Karl’s Schule, Schiller there first studied law, but forsook it 
for me@icine when that department was opened. The severe 
discipline of this school did not allow freedom of action nor 
the full play of the intellect. But tyranny helps the strong. 
Schiller took refuge in the world of ideas and the study of 
literature. At the age of eighteen (in 1777) he composed the 
Robbers, and read it in secret to his fellow-students. It was 
an explosion of his repressed feelings and seething imagina- 
tion: many ofits allusions recall the yoke under which his 
spirit chafed. The drama was-printed after he had expunged, 
by the advice of friends, the most eccentric passages. The 
public was delighted: in spite of the imperfections of the 
work it recognized the seal of genius in the vigor and origin- 
ality of its ideas and language. It had the boldness of thought 
and warmth of sentiment which then fired spirits on both sides 
of the Rhine, and were to flame forth in the French revolution. 

The Baron of Dalberg, director of the theater of Mann- 
heim, which stood in the first rank as having the great actor 
and dramatic poet Iffland, easily obtained a few emendations 
from Schiller, and put his piece upon the stage in 1782. The 
young poet was at that time attached to the army as a surgeon. 
In his anxiety to witness his own play, he left Stuttgard with- 
out permission, to be present at the two first representations. 
Upon his return he was put under a fortnight’s arrest for this 
infringement of discipline. The Duke, displeased with the 
tendency of the drama, by an edict forbade the author’s pub- 
lishing anything that had not reference to medicine. Schiller 
quitted Stuttgard secretly, and repaired under an assumed 
name to Franconia, near Meiningen, to the estate of Madame 
Wolzogen, whose sons had been his fellow-pupils. He remained 
there nearly a year, finished Fiesco and composed Love and 
Intrigue. With these dramas he went to Mannheim and 
entered upon an engagement to write for that theater. His 
two new pieces established the great reputation the Pobbers 
had gained him. The three together form the first period of 
his career. 
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His idea of art having been refined and expanded during 
the prosecution of these labors, Schiller in 1784 undertook the 
publication of a journal, Zhalia, intended for the improve- 
ment of the theater, and composed Don Carlos. This was a 
tragedy, and the first successful attempt to introduce upon the 
German stage the iambic verse of tlie Greek tragedy. Besides 
the pathos of its passion and the interest of its characters, the 
author unfolds in it the principles of the French philosophy of 
the eighteenth century on the rights of the people and toler- 
ance. The work lacks unity of plan and interest; begins in 
one system and continues in another; but in spite of these and 
other faults, which the poet himself conscientiously points out 
in his letters on Don Carlos, Schiller, in produciitig it, endowed 
Germany with pathetic, eloquent, ideal and historical, power- 
ful and poetic tragedy. This was in 1792. 

Don Carlos forms the transition from the first dramatic 
period of Schiller to that of his maturity. While writing it, 
his genius was especially ripened by the study of history. He 
made thorough researches for it into the times and reign of 
Philip Il. The /Wistory of the Revolt of the Netherlands was 
the direct result of this study. This excellent work was well 
received by all classes, and gained the author, with the aid of 
Goethe, the chair of history at the University of Jena. He 
entered upon his duties at this seat of learning in May, 1789. 
Two years after appeared the JZistory of the Thirty Years’ 
War; it had a similar origin to the composition of Wallen- 
stein, and its success was not less brilliant. The genius 
of the poet in the service of truth rendered Schiller’s his- 
tories popular, and he was followed by an improved class of 
historians. 

When the tragedy of Wallenstein appeared (in 1798 and 99) 
its truthful and poetic painting of the condition and customs 
of Germany in the first part of the seventeenth century, its 
life-like hero, whose worldly ambition seeks support in the 
supernatural, the noble and the corrupt characters surrounding 
him, delighted the spectators, awakened universal enthusiasm, 
and naturalized grand and ideal tragedy in Germany. Wall- 
enstein was not only a new palm for the brow of the poet, but 
the triumph of elevated poetry over the low grade of realism 
that under Kotzebue and others then prevailed at the theater. 
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Germany acknowledged her great tragic poet. Schiller fixed 
his residence at Wiemar. 

The poet, if worthy of the name, treats history as he does 
nature, with a respectful liberty, making choice of what he 
will reproduce. Schiller’s id@alization was not transformation, 
nor always embellishment, but the presentation of each thing 
and character in its supreme idea, and the showing, in the 
combination of these realities, of the reign of tragic destiny 
in its terror. He has effected this in part in his Mary Stuart. 
If he painted her more beautiful than reality, it was because 
he had chosen her for his heroine and must make her interest- 
ing by lessening her perversity. The other characters are not 
overdrawn; their vices represent the ideas and Lasers that 
divided England. 

After Mary Stuart, the poet chose another woman for the 
heroine of a tragedy ; Joanof Are. This was a subject different 
to treat at the close of the eighteenth century. The best 
society and literature were impregnated with the sneering phi- 
losophy of the French, and the courts, not excepting the 
enlightened court of Weimar, knew the Maid of Orleans only 
by Voltaire’s poem. 

Perhaps the coarse jests of Voltaire caused Schiller to place 
Joan of Arc in a higher sphere than he would do now. If he 
had written his drama after the publication of the documents 
on the life of Joan and had known the depositions of cotem- 
porary witnesses, he would have discarded all supernatural 
marvel and kept to that of history. The destiny that in his 
tragedy hovers over Joan of Arc, whether it conducts her 
miraculously to victory, or lets her fall to the condition of sim- 
ple woman, is impressed with sadness and grandeur; but we 
think it less touching than the real facts. Yet history lent 
brilliancy to this drama; the pictures of combats, of the 
misery of France, of domestic life, and of devotion in the 
field, are the most brilliant parts of this poem. Schiller had 
never before so enchanted the imagination. 

In the Bride of Messina, the poet, already so varied, almost 
rivals Greek tragedy in pathos and the terror of fatalism. 
He never, perhaps, came nearer to it in perfection of compo- 
sition. 

Many persons regard William Tell as Schiller’s dramatic 
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masterpiece, misled by the fascination under the spell of which 
the author himself composed it. The simplicity of the men 
and manners, the beauty of the scenery, and the strong char- 
acters which he described, the primitiveness of nature and the 
originality of the subject, carrie Schiller’s enthusiasm to an 
unwonted pitch. There was less need of skillful combinations 
to chain the attention of the spectators. They passed with 
delight from one to another of the rural, heroic, charming, 
touching and sublime scenes, without asking for their artistic 
disposition. The sentiments most natural to the human heart 
dropping from the lips of the Swiss mountaineers in words of 
untaught eloquence, wrought up their sympathies to the high- 
est. If some of the personages did stray into an order of 
ideas superior to their time or station, if Gessler reasoned too 
much like a systematic oppressor and Tell justified himself in 
the manner of a philosopher and even somewhat as a sophist, 
rapture prevented criticism. 

With whatever severity we criticize the faults of his pieces, 
one glory is forever assured to Schiller, that of having created 
the great tragedy of Germany and remaining unrivaled in it. 

Notwithstanding that murmurs of admiration, forerunners 
of his renown, often reached the ear of the painter of Wallen- 
stein, Schiller’s ardor was sometimes dampened by discourage- 
ment, and he doubted his calling, even for tragedy; then 
cheering up, he supplied by the obstinacy of labor the gifts 
he thought nature had refused him. Comparison of himself 
with his ideal rendered him modest. This modesty, which 


even partook of timidity, was known and respected by the 


public. In a city where he supposed himself unknown he 
went to see his Maid of Orleans played. Some one betrayed 
his name; it was circulated in a whisper through the hall. 
Schiller was one of the last to go out. He found the crowd of 
spectators collected before the theater; it opened to give him 
passage. There was no applause, no bravo; but all heads 
were uncovered in respectful silence. 

As a great poet, Schiller could not be a stranger to any 
human or social interest. Politics occupied his vast intellect 
in so far as it lays.down general principles for the liberties of 
the nation; but he was a stranger to questions of modes of 
application, forms of government, and balance of power; he 
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directed his attention to the universal laws of society and 
offered his incense to the sacred liberty of souls. When 
Schiller proclaimed love for man, love for nations, tolerance, 
and liberty of speech, he said in other terms, “ Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” In this noble 
sense Schiller was to the theater, as in all other fields of 
thought, the herald of liberty. 

The question of Schiller’s religion is an interesting one, and 
quite in place in these pages. His youth was coincident with 
a time of general irreligion. Voltairean ideas were not less 
prevalent in Germany than in France, and not less fashionable 
in other courts than in that of Frederick II.; from high 
society they descended to other classes. Schiller speaks of the 
universal ridicule of the sacred writings in his preface to the 
Lobbers, and “trusts to have avenged religion and morality in 
a striking manner by giving over these mockers of Scripture to 
the indignation of the world in the persons of his most detesta- 
ble brigands.” Voltaireism shed its baneful influence even 
upon theology. The famous exegete, Paul of Heidelberg, who 
was Professor at Jena at the same time with Schiller as an 
expositor of the Gospel, was but a less witty Voltaire. The 
theologians of Germany, as a class, dazzled and intimidated by 
Voltaire, as were many French preachers of the day, lowered 
Christianity, or diluted it in vague generalizations. They 
destroyed the substance of the religion of Christ and left only 
its externals standing. Opposed to these were a few excep- 
tions, energetic defenders of Jesus Christ; but a restless mel- 
ancholy and morose pietism, and a narrow sectarianism, were 
more frequent. Large and luminous Christianity was little 
apparent even to an intelligence like that of Schiller. 

The young poet, urged on by a philosophic need of harmony, 
took refuge in ancient Greece, where he thought he found the 
life of the senses in accord with that of the intellect, the free 
play of the heart’s affections with enjoyment of the fine arts, 
the exigencies of philosophy with the delights of poetry; and 
in imbibing the Greek spirit he adopted the mythology of 
Greece for the religion of his imagination. 

This attachment to the promises of nature and the rights of 
the present life, and the conviction that the Christian relig- 
ion at times excludes the mere love of beauty, concurred 
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with other causes to divert still further from it a spirit so 
worthy to understand it, and so capable of appreciating its 
essential beauty. During his intimacy with Goethe he went 
so far as to pursue Christianity with bitterness: there are even 
times when his correspondence with Goethe exhibits him attack- 
ing the historical parts of the Bible. 

This estrangement from Christianity was detrimental to the 
poet, depriving him of many serene, touching, and consoling 
inspirations. In a poem, highly and justly admired in other 
respects, what has he said of the religious employment of the 
bell? A few words of colorless deism. And yet is not its sub- 
limest use that which the Christian Church has given it? The 
philosopher might ignore this, but the poet should remember it. 

When Schiller considers the destiny of man, the doctrine he 
has wrought out for himself does not impart to him consolation, 
of give him calm. Wishing to enjoy the present, he finds 
himself obliged to sacrifice it for the future: he then falls back 
upon resignation, but his resignation is sad. He who had 
sung so well of joy in its highest sense, though with somewhat" 
melancholy accents, sees only the hardship of the sacrifice to 
which he submits, for Christianity alone can accomplish it with 
joy; only Christianity can re-establish the harmony of our 
existence. 

But the man was better than his doctrine. The impres- 
sions he had received from his early religious instruction were 
not all effaced. His first poem had been inspired by the near 
approach of his first communion. It had pained him to yield 
his taste for theology and the pastoral calling to the demands 
of family interests. In his correspondence with Korner, in 
which his inmost feelings are most fully discovered, he speaks 
of the soul, of God and Providence, with as much warmth as 
the vicar of Savoy, and of prayer with more confidence in its 
efficacy. The Song to Joy is a hymn to the Father of men: 
Schiller had the faith of the heart. x 

As he advanced in the career of thought and occupied him- 
self less with the historical element of Christianity, he grew to 
sympathize more with its moral idealism. The Christian relig- 
ion appeared to him as replacing the law, the impératif’ cate- 
gorique of Kant, by a free inclination for good, the reign of 
moral beauty in the outward life, and holiness in the heart. 
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A more complete religious progress is revealed to us in his 
poems of the last period, the idea of eternity as opposed to the 
transitoriness of human affairs and the deceptions of life find- 
ing a larger place in them. Old age does not explain this 
change, for Schiller died in his forty-sixth year; neither can 
we attribute it to the failure of his health, for he had been an 
invalid fifteen years; besides, his latest productions bear the 
impress of the energy and lucidity of his mind. It was a relig- 
ious development in accordance with his character. Always 
affectionate, careful and delicate in his family and friendly 
relations, he was so in a still higher degree in the last months 
of his life. “At that time,” says one of his biographers, “the 
sanction of religion seemed to rest on all his life. Supporting 
pain with a heroic patience and evenness of disposition, he 
was the most amiable of men throughout his illness.” “ An 
inexpressible sweetness,” writes the sister of his wife, “ per- 
vaded his entire being, and manifested itself in his judgments 
and feelings: the peace of God abode with him.” 

As his end approached he thought of it with concern only 
with respect to provision for his family. On the eighth of 
May, 1805, toward evening, he asked to have the curtains 
raised that he might see the setting sun; he looked upon its 
last beams lovingly; it was his farewell to nature. To the 
inquiry as to how he felt, “Better and better, more and more 
serene,” he replied. He prayed several times in the night that 
his death might not be |ingering. He expired the next morn- 
ing. When hedhad breathed his last, a celestial peace seemed 
to glorify his countenance. 

The news of his death cast a gloom over all Weimar. 
Every family seemed afflicted. The premature departure of 
the great poet was universally deplored. 

Considering his career as a whole, Schiller stands as the 
complete representative of intellectual Germany. His ideal- 
ism, his seriousness and moral warmth, reflect the best instincts 
of his nation. It is true that in the high classes of literature, 
aristocracy of intellect and taste places Goethe as a poet and 
artist above Schiller; but Schiller is much more the man for 
all classes. His popularity is unrivaled. The Germans com- 
monly call Goethe “the prince of poets,” and Schiller “our 
poet.” The common people may not always understand him, 
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but in reading him they have a perception of a grandeur that 
elevates them, and of the love borne them by a mind of the 
first order and truly sovereign. Everybody retains in both 
memory and heart some thoughts of Schiller’s which encour- 
age, console, and fortify, and raise the spirit above the clouds 
into a pure heaven. Thus his is the highest praise that can be 
awarded genius: that he has exalted his nation by the diffusion 
of great ideas. How enviable that fame which is continued 
from generation to generation in the love of all things true, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, in which there is vir- 
tue, and which are worthy of praise ! 





Art. VI—EARLY METHODISM AND EARLY AMERICA: 
JAMES WATT AND JOHN WESLEY. 


In the year'1757 John Wesley, traveling and preaching, night 
and day, throughout the United’ Kingdom, arrived in Glasgow. 
He “walked to its College, saw the new library, with the col- 
lection of pictures,’ and admired examples of the art of 
Raphael, Vandyke, and Rubens. Had he possessed the fore- 
sight of the Hebrew seers, he would have paused, as he crossed 
the University quadrangle, to admine a coming and nobler 
proof of genius; for it was in this same year that a young man, 
obscure, diffident, but with a mind burdened with mighty 
anticipations, and destined to become recognized as a chief bene- 
factor of the human race, came to Glasgow to seek employment 
as an artisan, where failing to find it among the citizens, he found 
sympathy in the learned Faculty of the University, and was 
allowed a humble chamber within its walls. The room is 
reached from the quadrangle by a spiral stairway, and is still 
preserved, in its original rudeness, as too sacred to be altered. 
In the court below, he put out a sign as “ Mathematical 
Instrument Maker to the University.” Ie lived on poor fare, 
and eked out his subsistence by combining, with his work for » 
the Faculty, the manufacture of musical instruments; he made 
organs, and repaired flutes, guitars, and violins; but, mean- 
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while, studied assiduously the laws of physics, that he might 

apply them in an invention which was to produce the “ great- 

est commercial and social revolution in the entire history of 

the world,”* a revolution with which Methodism was to have 

important relations. 

After some years of struggle with want, sickness, the treach- 
ery of men, and the disappointment of his hopes, James Watt, 
the young artisan of Glasgow University, gave to the world 
the Steam-Engine, and to-day the aggregate steam power of 
Great Britain alone equals the manual capability for labor of 
more than four hundred millions of men: more than twice 
the number of males capable of labor on our planet.t Its 
aggregate power throughout the earth is equal to the male 
capacity, for manual work, of five or six worlds like ours. The 
‘ commerce, the navigation, the maritime war, the agriculture, 
the mechanic arts of his race have been revolutionized by the 
genius of this young man. His invention was introduced into 
Manchester about seventy years ago, but now, in that city and 
its vicinity, are more than fifty thousand boilers with an aggre- 
gate power of a million horses. 

The invention of the steam-engine was more important to 
the new than to the old world. It was vastly important to the 
latter, through the former, for it was the potent instrument for 
the opening of the boundless interior of the North American 
continent to the emigration of the European populations, and 
the development of that immense commerce which has bound 
together and enriched both worlds, { and by which New York 
city alone now exceeds, in amount of tonnage, more than twice 
over, all the commercial marine of Great Britain in the year 
before Watt’s invention.§ 

The great rivers of the new world, flowing with swift. cur- 


* Quarterly Review, London, 1858. 

+ Emerson (English Traits, chap. x,) enlarges the estimate a third: ‘Equal 
to six hundred millions of men, one man being able, by the aid of steam, to do the 
work which required two hundred and fifty men to accomplish fifty years ago.” 

¢ As late as 1784 an American vessel took to Liverpool eight bales of cotton; 
the custom officers did not believe they could have come from America, and seized 
them as contraband. In 1857 Liverpool imported a million and a half bales of cot- 
ton from the United States. Lond. Quart. Review, 1859. ° 

§ Compare article ‘“ Watt,” in Appleton’s Biographical Encyclopedia, with Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States, vol. v, p. 159. , 
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rent, could convey their barges toward the sea, but admitted 
of no return. The invention of Watt, applied by the genius 
of Fulton, has conquered their resistance, and opened the grand 
domain of the Mississippi valley for the formation of mighty 
states in a single generation, and marshaled the peoples of 
Europe to march into the wilderness in annual hosts of hund- 
reds of thousands. 

Wesley, who might have noticed, in the quadrangle of Glas- 
gow University, the struggling and dependent man whose des- 
tiny it was to achieve these stupendous changes, was himself 
actually preparing the only means that could supply the sud- 
den and incalculable moral wants which they were to create. 
Methodism, with its “lay ministry” and its “itinerancy,” 
could alone afford the ministrations of religion to the over- 
flowing population; it was to lay the moral foundations of 
many of the great states of the West. The older Churches of 
the colonies could never have supplied them with “regular,” 
or educated pastors, in any proportion to their rapid settle- 
ment. And in the sudden growth of manufacturing cities, in 
both England and America, Methodism was to find some of 
the most urgent necessities for its peculiar provisions. 

Watt and Wesley might well, then, have struck hands and 
bid each other godspeed at Glasgow in 1757: they were co- 
workers for the destinies of the new world. 

The rapid settlement of the continent, especially after the 
Revolution, presented, indeed, a startling problem to the relig- 
ious world. Philosophers, considering only its colonial growth, 
anticipated for it a new era in civilization. Hume perceived 
there “the seeds of many a noble state; an asylum for liberty 
and science.” Montesquieu predicted for it freedom, pros- 
perity, and a great people; Turgot, that “ Europe’ herself 
should find there the perfection of her political societies and 
the firmest support of her well-being.” Berkeley pointed to it 
as the seat of future empire. Locke and Shaftesbury studied 
out a constitutional, polity for a part, at least, of its empire. 
The fervid spirit of Edwards, seeing, with Bossuet, in all history 
only the “ History of Redemption,” dreamed, in his New 
England retirement, of a millennium which was to dawn in 
the new world, and thence burst upon the nations and irradiate 
the globe. The coming Revolution was discerned, and its vast 
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consequences anticipated by sagacious minds, a half-century 
before the declaration of Independence. The frequent Indian 
wars, and especially the “ Old French War,” concluded but 
twelve or thirteen years before the Revolution, trained the whole 
manhood of the colonies to arms, and prepared it to cope with 
the veteran military strength of the mother country. The treaty 
of Peace in 1763 was virtually a treaty of American Inde- 
pendence. It gave to England the dominion of the continent, 
excepting the south-western Spanish possessions, from Baffin’s 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, from ocean to ocean. It was 
impossible that this vast colonial domain should long continue 
under foreign rule. Choisuel, the astute minister of Louis 
XV., seeking to retain a remnant of the French-American 
territory, suggested to the English cabinet the importance of 
the French jurisdiction in Canada, to keep alive in the Angli- 
can colonies a sense of dependence on British protection, and 
failing Sf his design, yielded readily, exclaiming, “We have 
caught them at last!” France, by alliance with the revolting 
colonies, was to wreak full retribution on her ancient enemy. 
The Revolution verified these anticipations, and in its train 
came events quite anomalous in the religious history of nations. 
No Protestant prelate had hitherto lived upon the continent ;@ 
but now it was to present not only a Church without a bishop, 
and a state without a king, but a state territorially larger than 
any other in the civilized world without an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. The State, still honoring the Church, separated from 
it, enfranchising it by divorcing it. Religion was to expect 
no more legal support, except temporarily, in a few localities 
where the old system might linger in expiring. The novel 
example was contrary to the traditional training of all Chris- 
tian states, and might well excite the anxiety of Christian 
thinkers for the moral fate of the new world. How was 
Christian education, Churches, and pastors to be provided for 
this boundless territory and its multiplying millions of souls ? 
If the “voluntary principle” were as legitimate as its advo- 
cates believed, yet could it possibly be adequate to the moral 
wants of the ever-coming armies of population which, under 
the attractions of the new country, were about to pour in upon 
and overspread its immense regions; armies far surpassing the 
northern hordes whose surging migrations swept away the 
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Roman empire, and with which was to be transferred to the new 
world much of the worst barbarism, of the old? 

The colonial training of the country had been, providentially, 
to a great extent religious, as if preparatory for its future history. 

Puritanism, with whatever repulsive characteristics, had pro- 
duced in New England the best example of a commonwealth, 
in the true sense of that term, which the civilized world had 
yet seen: the best in morals, intelligence, industry, competence, 
and household comfort ; a people to whom the Church and the 
school-house were as indispensable as their homes. “We all,” 
they declared in the “oldest of American written constitu- 
tions,” “we all come into these parts of America to enjoy the 
liberties of the Gospel in purity and peace.” “ He that makes 
religion as twelve and the world as thirteen has not the spirit 
of a New England man.” Protestant missions were to have . 
their birth there: the colonial provision, in 1736, for “ preaching 
the Gospel to the Indians” was “the first united P¥otestant 
missionary effort in behalf of the heathen world.” It preceded 
by a generation that of the Dutch, in Ceylon, under the au- 
spices of their East India Company. It led to the formation of a 
Society for Missions among the English nonconformists, which 
again led, according to Bishop Burnet, to the organization of 
the “Society for the Promotion of ‘Christian Knowledge ” 
in the national Church. In thirty-five years after King 
James’s translation of the Bible, Massachusetts gave it, 
through Eliot, to her Indians—the first Bible printed in 
America. The healthful influence of New England was to 
permeate the whole country. It was to give from its pure and 
hardy stock one third of the white population of the nation, 
and especially to extend its race and type of character over all 
the northern tier of states, from the Atlantic to beyond the 
Mississippi. Rhode Island was settled by the Baptists for 
“soul liberty.” If the Dutch colony of New York was 
founded chiefly in commercial designs, still it ‘represented the 
principles of the Protestant Reformation. West New Jersey 
and Pennsylyania were settled by the Quakers in the best 
spirit of their peaceful faith. Delaware was colonized by 
the Swedes; Gustavus Adolphus, the Scandinavian hero 


-of Protestantism, designed the colony, and designed it to be 


“a blessing to the w hole Protestant world.” He fell fighting 
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for his faith at Liitzen, but left the design to Oxenstiern, who 
zealously promoted it, declaring that its “consequences would 
be favorable to all Christendom, to Europe,. to the whole 
world.” The descendants of the settlers have been scattered 
over the country, and constitute probably one part in two 
hundred of its population.* If the United States have veri- 
fied the prediction of Oxenstiern, the Swedes have worthily 
shared in its accomplishment. Maryland was settled by Ro- 
man Catholics with a religious design, for religious liberty, 
and with a spirit, on the part of its founder, befitting such a 
design. When the settlers, led by the son of Baltimore, first 
landed, they “ took possession of the province ‘for their Saviour’ 
as well as for their lord the King!” The cavalier colonists of 
Virginia, if not very admirable examples of their religion, 
nevertheless promptly introduced the Church of the parent 
land. The first legislature, chosen by the people, established 
the Church, and the next year it had a pastor for every six 
hundred of its population. The colonies of the Carolinas, 
with less religious interest, felt the religious influence of the 
older settlements, being founded chiefly by emigrants from 
Virginia and New England, with a wholesome infusion of 
Quaker, Irish and Scotch Presbyterian, and Huguenot blood 
and virtue. The Huguenots, encouraged by Coligny, first 
attempted the colonization of South Carolina for the enjoyment 
of their religion. They gave the name of their king, Charles 
IX., to the Carolinas. They failed, but their Protestant coun- 
trymen have not failed to constitute an important increment 
of the population of the states which have grown from the two 
colonies, as, also, of the Atlantic states generally from New 
York to Georgia. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
they came, in large numbers, to America, and the Carolinas 
were their favorite refuge. They brought with them “the 
virtues of the Puritans without their bigotry.” Georgia was 
colonized by Protestant Englishmen, highland Scots, and 
Moravians, as “ the place of refuge for the distressed people of 
Britain and the persecuted Protestants of Europe.” The Jew 
was admitted, though not the Papist. The two Wesleys accom- 
panied thither its founder, the benevolent Oglethorpe, the friend 
of their father and the friend of all men. It was Whitefield’s 
* Bancroft’s estimate for 1837, vol. iii, chap. 15. 
Fourrs Series, Vou. XVIL—17 
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favorite resort among the colonies. It interdicted spirituous 
liquors and slavery. The Cap of Liberty was on its seal; and 
its motto— Von sibi sed aliis, Not for themselves but others— 
declared the philanthropic purpose of its projectors.* 

Thus were most of the colonies founded in religious motives, 
their infancy moulded by religion, their adolescence invigor- 
ated and hardened by war—the preparation for their independ- 
ence and liberty, and for a new civilization which should be 
based on the sovereignty of the people, and should emancipate 
the new world from the ecclesiastical and political traditions 
of the old. . 

But now came a solemn crisis in the history of these provi- 
dentially trained populations, scattered almost from the frozen 
zone to the tropics, treading a virgin soil of exhaustless resour- 
ces, and flushed with the consciousness of a new development 
of humanity. Their territory was to enlarge more than two 
thirds; their population beyond any recorded example. If, in 
their colonial growth, Edwards, inspired by the “ Great Awak- 
ening,” saw the vision of the millennium flashing upon their 
mountains and valleys, the Revolution and the national consol- 
idation, endowing them with new and unexampled powers, 
oppressed them with new problems. A state may exist with- 
out a king, a Church without a bishop, a nation without an 
ecclesiastical establishment; but a people cannot be without 
religion, without God; they had better cease to be. And 
where now, with a political system which recognized no one 
religion by recognizing all, which made no provision for the 
spiritual wants of the people, should men who believed religion 
to be the fundamental condition of civil righteousness and lib- 
erty look for the safety of the marvelous destiny that had 
opened upon the new world ? 

The Revolution ended with the treaty of peace in 1783, and 
then commenced a national progress never anticipated in the 
most sanguine dreams of statesmen. The inventive genius of 
Watt and Fulton was to wave a wand of miraculous power 
over the land; and not only the Valley of the Mississippi, 
stretching over twenty degrees of latitude and thirty of longi-, 

* “Tt is remarkable that in every charter granted to the Southern colonies the 


‘propagation of religion’ is mentioned as one of the reasons for the planting of 
them.” Baird : Religion in America, book ii, p. 6. 
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tude, with twelve millions of souls in our day, was to open, 
like a new world, to navigation and settlement; but the nearly 
seven thousand miles of “ principal rivers” flowing into the 
Atlantic, the nearly five thousand flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the eighteen thousand flowing into the Mississippi—the 
sea river; the five thousand flowing into the Pacitic; the 
thirty-five thousand miles of principal rivers—above a third 
more than the circumference of the globe; besides the 
minor streams, making, with the former, more than forty 
thousand miles of navigable waters, were to be thrown open 
as the highways of population and commerce. The masses of 
Europe, in millions, were to enter these highways. The growth 
of population was to transcend the most credulous’ anticipa- 
tions. The one million and a quarter (including blacks) of 
1750, the less than three millions of 1780, were to be nearly 
four millions in 1790; nearly five and a third millions in 1800, 
more than nine and a half millions in 1820; nearly thirteen 
millions in 1830. ‘Thus far they were to increase nearly thirty- 
three and a half per cent. in each decade. Pensioners of the 
war of the Revolution were to live to see the “ Far West” 
transferred from the valleys of Virginia, the eastern base of 
the Pennsylvania Alleghanies, and the center of New York, to 
the great deserts beyond the Mississippi; to see mighty states 
enriching the world, flourishing on the Pacific coast, and to 
read in New York news sent the same day from San Franciseo. 
Men, a few at least, who lived when the population of the 
country was less than three millions, were to live when it 
should be thirty millions. If the ratio of increase should con- 
tinue, this population must amount, at the close of our century, 
but thirty-six years hence, to one hundred millions ; exceeding 
the present population of England, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark. A step further in the e¢al- 
enlation presents a prospect still more surprising: by the year 
1930, which not a few living in our day shall see, this mighty 
mass of commingled races will have swollen to the aggregate 
of two hundred and forty-six millions, nearly equaling the 
present population of all Europe. 

This growth of population, could it take place in an old 
country, supplied for ages with religious and educational foun- 
dations, would present anxious moral questions to the reflections 
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of the philosopher and Christian; but here it was to oecur in 
the wildernesses of savage life. ‘“ Westward the star of empire 
takes its way,” sang Berkeley as he contemplated the grand 
prospect ; to the West this overwhelming flood was to sweep, 
and thither was to move with it the power of the nation, the 
political forces which were to take their moral character from 
these multitudes and impart it to the nation, if not to much 
of the rest of the world. The center of “ representative pop- 
ulation” has continually tended westward. In 1790 it was 
twenty-two miles east of Washington; it has never been east of 
the national metropolis since, and never can be again. At 
the census of 1800 it had been transferred thirty miles west of 
Washington; in 1820 it ‘was seventy-one miles west of that 
city; in 1830 one hundred and eight miles. Its westward 
movement from 1830 to 1840 was no less than fifty-two miles ; 
more than five miles a year. During about fifty years it has 
kept nearly the same parallel of latitude, having deviated only 
about ten miles southward, while it has advanced about two 
hundred miles westward. Thus were the political destinies of 
the country to move into the “ Great West,’ the arena of 
its moral and religious struggles. 

Obviously then the ordinary means of religious instruction ; 
a “settled” pastorate, a “regular” clergy, trained through 
years of preliminary education, could not possibly meet the 
moral exigencies of such an unparalleled condition. Any con- 
tingencies hanging over the federal organization or unity of 
the nation could hardly affect these exigencies except to exas- 
perate them. A religious system, energetic, migratory, “ itin- 
erant,” extempore, like the population itself, must arise, or 
demoralization, if not barbarism, must overflow the continent. 

Methodism entered the great arena at the emergent moment. 
It was preparing to do so while Wesley stood in the quadrangle 
at Glasgow beneath the window within which Watt was pre- 
paring the key to unlock the gates of the Great West. In the 
very next year Wesley was to find the humble man who was 
to be its founder in the United States. About the same time 
a youth, in Staffordshire, was preparing, through many moral 
struggles, to become its chief leader and the chief character 
in the ecclesiastical history of the new world, the first resident 
bishop of Protestantism in the western hemisphere. Method-. 
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ism was not to supersede there other forms of faith, but to 
become their pioneer in the opening wilderness and to prompt 
their energies for its pressing necessities. It was to be literally 
the founder of the Church in several of the most important 
new states, individually as large as some leading kingdoms of 
the old world. It was to become at last the dominant popular 
faith of the country, with its.stindard planted in every city, 
town, and almost every village of the land. Moving in the 
van of emigration, it was to supply, with the ministrations of 
religion, the frontiers from the Canadas to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from Puget’s Sound to the Gulf of California. It was to do 
this indispensable work by means peculiar to itself; by ¢is- 
tricting the land into circuits, which, from one hundred to five 
hundred miles in extent, could each be statedly supplied with 
religious insfruction by but one or two traveling evangelists, 
who, preaching daily, could thus have charge of parishes com- 
prising hundreds of miles and tens of thousands of souls. It 
was to raise up, without delay for preparatory training, and 
thrust out upon these circuits thousands of such itinerants, tens 
of thousands of local or lay preachers and exhorters as aux- 
iliary and unpaid laborers, with many thousands of class-leaders 
who could maintain over the infant societies pastoral supervision, 
in the absence of the itinerant preachers, who would not have 
time to delay in any locality for much else than the public serv- 
ices of the pulpit. Over all these circuits it was to maintain 
the watchful. jurisdiction of traveling presiding elders, and over 
the whole system the superintendence of traveling bishops, to 
whom the entire nation was to be a common diocese. It was 
to govern the whole field by quarterly conferences for each cir- 
cuit, annual conferences for groups of circuits, quadrennial 
conferences for all the annual conferences. It was to preach 
night and day, in Churches where it could command them, in 
pyivate houses, school-houses, court-houses, barns, in the fields, 
on the highways. It was to dot the continent with chapels, 
building them, in our times at least, at the rate of one a day. 
It was to provide academies and colleges exceeding in number, 
if not in efficiency, those of any other religious body of the 
country however older or richer. It was to scatter over the 
land cheap publications, all its itinerants being authorized 
agents for their sale, until its “ Book Concern ” should become 
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the largest religious publishing house in the world. The best 
authority for the moral statistics of the country, himself of 
another denomination, was at last to “ recognize in the Meth- 
edist economy, as well as in the zeal, the devoted piety and the 
efficiency of its ministry, one of the most powerful elements 
in the religious prosperity of the United States, as well as one 
of the firmest pillars of their ciyil and political institutions.”* 
The Historian of the Republic has recorded that it has “ wel- 
comed the members of Wesley’s society as the pioneers of relig- 
ion ;” that “the breath of liberty has wafted their messages to 
the masses of the people ; encouraged them to collect the white 
and negro, slave and master, in the greenwood, for counsel on 
divine love and the full assurance of grace ; and carried their 
consolation and songs and prayers tothe furthest cabins in the 
wilderness.’’+ 

It has been said that Methodism thus seems to have been 
providentially designed more for the new world than for the 
old. The coincidence of its history with that of the United 
States does indeed seem providential ; and if such an assump- 
tion might have appeared presumptuous in its beginning, its 
historical results, as impressed on all the civil geography 
of the country and attested by the national statistics, now 
amply justify the opinion. Here, if anywhere, the results of 
Methodism appear to confirm the somewhat bold assertion of 
a philosophic thinker, not within its pale, who affirms “ that, 
in fact, that great religions movement has, immediately or 
remotely, so given an impulse to Christian feeling and profes- 
sion, on all sides, that it has come to present itself as the start- 
ing-point of our modern religious history; that the field- 
preaching of Wesley and Whitefield, in 1739, was the event 
whence the religious epoch, now current, must date its com- 
mencement; that back to the events of that time must we 
look, necessarily, as often as we,seek to trace to its source what 
is most characteristic of the present time; and that yet this is 
not all, for the Methodism of the past age points forward to 
the next-coming development of the powers of the Gos- 


pel." 
But what was this phenomenon of modern religious history, 
* Baird: Religion in America, p. 497. + Bancroft, vol. vii, p. 261. 


} Isaac Taylor’s Wesley and Methodism: Preface. 
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this “religious movement of the eighteenth century called 
Methodism ¢” 

It was not a new dogmatic phase of Protestantism. They 
err who would interpret its singular history by its theology. Its 
prominent doctrine of justification by faith was the prominent 
doctrine of the Reformation. Its doctrines of the “ witness 
of the Spirit ” and of “sanctification” had been received, sub- 
stantially, if not with the verbalism of Methodism, by all 
the leading Churches of Christendom.* Wesley, Fletcher, and 
Sellon appealed to the standards of the Anglican Church in 
support of their teachings in these respects. Wesley taught 
no important doctrine which is not authorized by that Church, 
unless it be what is called-his Arminianism. But even this 
was dominant in the Anglican Church in certain periods of its 
history. He interpreted its apparently Calvinistic Article by 
the history of the Articles, and, with many eminent authorities, 
denied it a strictly Calvinistic significance. Arminianism pre- 
vailed in the English Church under the Stuarts. Sancroft, 
Barrow, Burnet, South, Chillingworth, Cudworth, Bull, More, 
Hammond, Wilkins, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, were Arminians.t 
The “ Theological Institutes of Episcopius,” says an author, 
but eighteen years before the birth of Wesley, “ were generally 
in the hands of our students of divinity in both universities as 
the best system of divinity that has appeared.”{ Arminian- 
ism had spread, “ as is well known, over much of the Protest- 
ant regions of Europe. The Lutheran Churches came into it; 
and in England there was a predisposing bias in the rulers of 
the Church toward the authority of the primitive fathers, all 
of whom before the age of Augustine, and especially the Greek, 
are acknowledged to have been on that side which promoted 
the growth of this Batavian Theology.”§ Arminianism had 
been tried, then, but with no such results as accompanied it 
under Methodism. If it be replied that its legitimate influ- 
ence had been neutralized by the latitudinarian errors associated 
with it by many of the English divines mentioned, and by its 
great continental representatives, Grotius, Causabon, Vossius, 

* On the general Acceptance of the doctrine of Assurance by the Churches of 
the Reformation, see Sir William Hamilton's “Discussions on Philosophy,” ete, 
p. 508. London. 


¢ Hallam, “ Literature of Europe,” vol. ii, p. 287, American edition. 
¢ Bull’s Works, vol. viii, p. 257. 1858. § Hallam, vol. ii, p. 43. 
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Le Clerc, Wetstein, and innumerable others, yet it had been 
taught with evangelical purity by Arminius himself and his 
immediate associates,* but with no such power as attended 
Methodism. In fine, none of the important doctrines taught 
by Wesley and his followers were peculiar to them. That 
their theology was necessary to their system, of course, cannot 
be denied; but, we repeat, it was not peculiar to the system. It 
had existed, every one of its essential dogmas, in the general 
Church, without the remarkable efficacy of Methodism. Cal- 
vinistic Methodism was powerful alike with Arminian Method- 
ism in the outset, and failed at last only by the failure of its 
ecclesiastical. methods. Methodism differed from other relig- 
ious bodies, in respect to theology, chiefly by giving greater 
prominence, more persistent inculcation to truths which they 
held in common, particularly to the doctrines of Justification by 
Faith, Assurance, and Sanctification. These were the current 
ideas of Methodist Theology, but they were rendered incandes- 
cent by the spirit, and effective by the methods of Methodism. 

In these two facts—the spirit, and the practical system of 
Methodism—inheres the whole secret, if secret it may be called, 
of its peculiar power. 

The “ Holy Club” was formed at Oxford in 1729, for the 
sanctification of its members. The Wesleys there sought per- 
sonal purification by prayer, watchings, fastings, alms, and 
Christian labors among the poor. George Whitefield joined 
them for the same purpose; he was the first to become 
“renewed in the spirit of his mind;” but not till he had passed 
through a fiery ordeal, till he had spent “whole days and 
weeks prostrate on the ground in prayer,” “using only bread 
and sage tea” during “the forty days of Lent, except on Satur- 
days and Sundays.” Ie became morbid in his spiritual earn- 
estness ; he lost the power of memory at times; he “ selected 
the coarsest food, wore patched raiment, and uncleaned shoes, 
and coarse gloves.” He prayed “ till the sweat ran down his 
face, under the trees, far into the winter’s nights;” but he 
escaped at last his ascetic delusions, and was saved “ by laying 

* Professor Stuart, of Andover, says, (Creed, ete., of Arminius, Biblical Repos- 
itory, vol. i,) “ Let the injustice, then, of merging Pelagius and Arminius together 
no more be done among us, as it often has been.” ‘ Most of the accusations of 
heresy made against him [Arminius] appear to be the offspring of suspicion, or of 
a wrong construction of his words.” 
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hold on the cross by a living faith ;” receiving “an abiding 
sense of the pardoning love of God, and a full assurance of 
faith.” He was hooted at and pelted with missiles in the streets 
by his fellow-students, but was preparing meanwhile to go forth 
a herald of the new “movement:” a preacher of Methodism 
in both hemispheres ; the greatest preacher, it is probable, in 
popular eloquence, of all the Christian ages. 

John and Charles Wesley continue the. ineffectual ascetic 
struggle, poring over the pages of the “Imitatione,” and the 
“Holy Living and Dying;” in all things “living by rule ;” fast- 
ing excessively; visiting the poor and the prisoner. They find 
no rest to their souls, untroubled, as yet, by any dogmatic ques- 
tion, but seeking only spiritual life. Wesley proposes to him- 
self a solitary life in the “ Yorkshire dales;” “it isthe decided 
temper of his soul.” His wise mother interposes, admonishing 
him prophetically “that God had better work for him to do.” 
He travels some miles to consult “a serious man.” “The 
Bible knows nothing of solitary religion,” says this good man, 


and Wesley turns about with his face toward that great career 


which was to make his history a part of the history of his 
country and of the world. “ Holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord,” is the ery of his spirit ; but he still finds 
it not. “Iam persuaded,” he writes, “that we may know 
if we are now ina state of salvation, since that is expressly 
promised in the Holy Scriptures to our sincere endeavors, and 
we are surely able to judge of our oWn sincerity.” Taylor's 
“ Holy Living and Dying” teaches him utter purity of motive ; 
“instantly he resolves to dedicate ald his life to God; all his 
thoughts, and words and actions; being thoroughly convinced 
there is no medium.” The dedication is made, but the light 
does not come. The two brothers determine to seek it in the 
wilderness of the new world—to “ forsake all,” become mis- 
sionaries to the colonists and savages, and perish in obscurity, 
if need be, for their souls. They accompany Oglethorpe to 
Georgia, and on the voyage they witness the joyous faith of 
Moravian peasants and artisans in the perils of storms; they 
are convinced that they themselves have no such faith. They 
question the Moravians, and get improved views of the spirit- 
ual life, “but still grope in the dark. They learn more from 
the Moravian missionaries in the colonies, but sink into deeper 
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anxiety. They preach and read the Liturgy every day to the 
colonists, and teach their children in schools. They fast much, 
sleep on the ground, refuse all food but bread and water. John 
goes barefooted to encourage the poor children who had no 
shoes. The colonists recoil from their severities, and they return 
to England defeated. In sight of Land’s End John writes in his 
journal: “I went to America to convert Indians, but O, who shall 
convert me? who is he that will deliver me from this evil heart of 
unbelief?” On arriving in England he again writes: “ This then 
have I learned, in the ends of the earth, that Iam ‘ fallen short of 
the glory of God.’ I have no hope but that, if I seek, I shall find 
Christ.” “If,” he adds, “ it be said that I have fz ith, for many 
such things have I heard from many miserable comforters, I 
answer, so have the devils a sort of faith, but still they are stran- 
gers to the covenant of promise. The faith I want is a sure 
trust and confidence in God, that through the merits of Christ 
my sins are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favor of God.” 
The Moravians meet him again in London, where they main- 
tain several religious society meetings in private houses. Both 
the Wesleys, turning away from St. Paul’s, Westminister Abbey, 
the dead Churches, seek light from heaven in these humble assem- 
blies. They become the associates of Peter Béhler, a Mora- 
vian preacher. John Wesley cleaves to him. “ February 7th, 
1738—a day much to be remembered,” writes the troubled 
inquirer when he first meets Béhler; “I did not willingly 
lose an opportunity of conversing with him.” The Moravian 
expounds to him faith, justification by faith, sanctification by 
faith ; he begins to “see the promise, but it is afar off’ He 
attends a Moravian meeting and hears Luther’s Preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans read: the truth breaks upon his mind; 
“T felt,” he writes, “my heart strangely warmed ; I felt I did 
trust in Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was given 
me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the law of sin and death.” Charles Wesley three days 
before had experienced ‘the same change ; “I now,” he writes, 
“found myself at peace with God. I went to bed still sensible 
of my own weakness; I humbly hope to feel more and more 
so; yet confident of Christ’s protection.” Such is “regenera- 
tion,” according to Methodism; such the first great truth of its 
proclamation to the world. 
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The next month John Wesley preaches “ Salvation by faith” 
before the University of Oxford. He has begun his career. 
The Churches of London are startled by his preaching ; by no 
new truth, but the emphasis and power with which he declares 
old and admitted truths of the Anglican theological standards, 
the “new birth,’ the “witness of the Spirit,” and, subse- 
quently, the doctrine of “ sanctification,” a doctrine which, as 
taught by Wesley, is in ac cordance with the highest teachings 
of the Anglican Church, “is,” says a strict chur chman, “ essen- 
tially right and sienaileaines combining, in suvstance, all the 
sublime morality of the Greek fathers, the spiritual piety of the 
Mystics, and the divine philosophy of our favorite Platonists. 
Macarius, Fenelon, Lucas, and all their respective classes, have 
been consulted and digested by him, and his ideas are essen- 
tially theirs.”* His doctrine of faith seemed like a new truth 
to the apathetic formalism of the Church, but it was the doc- 
trine of its Homilies and of its best theologians.t+ 

The genius of Methodism was, then, evangelical life, and in 
theology, its chief concern was with those doctrines whieh are 
essential to personal religious life. “ What was the rise of 
Methodism ¢” asked Wesley in his conference of 1765. He 
answered, “In 1729 my brother and I read the Bible; saw 
inward and outward Aoliness therein; followed after it and 
incited others:so to do. In 1737 we saw this holiness comes 
by faith. Ind738 we saw we must be justified before we are 
sanctified. But still Aoliness was our point; inward and out- 
ward holiness. God then thrust us out to raise a holy people.” 

Whitefield had startled the metropolitan Churehes before 
Wesley’s arrival, and, flaming with apostolic zeal, had left for 
Georgia, the veesel whitch bore him passing in the channel 
that which brought Wesley; but he soon returned, and now 
the Methodistic movement began in good earnest. Its apostles 
were excluded from the pulpits of London and Bristol; they 
took the open field, and thousands of colliers and peasants 
stood weeping around them. They invaded the fairs and 
merry-makings of Moorfields and Kennington Common; ten, 


* Knox: “Bishop Webb's Thirty Years’ Correspondence,” Letter xix. 

+ “I ventured to avow it, as my conviction, that either Christian faith is 
what Wesley here describes, or there is no proper meaning in the word.” Cole- 
ridge: Note to Southey’s Life of Wesley, chap. xx. 
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twenty, sometimes fifty, and even sixty thousand people, made 
their audiences. Their singing could be heard two miles off, 
and Whitefield’s voice a mile. The lowest dregs of the popu- 
lation were dragged out of the moral mire and purified. The 
whole country was soon astir with excitement; the peasantry of 
Yorkshire, the colliers of Kingswood and Newcastle, the miners 
of Cornwall, gathered in hosts around the evangelists, for they 
saw that here were at last men, gowned and ordained, who 
cared for their neglected souls. Societies were organized for 
their religious training; without, however, the remotest design 
of forming a sect or creating a schism. Terms of membership 
in these societies were necessary, and thus originated the “ Gen- 
eral Rules,” a purely catholic docurfent, with not one dogmatic 
proposition: the terms of Methodist communion throughout 
the world. Places for their assemblies must be provided, and 
on the 12th of May, 1739, the foundations of a building were 
laid in Bristol: the first chapel founded by Methodism in the 
world. On the 14th of November the “ Old Foundry,” in 
London, was opened for worship by Wesley.* Methodism 
thus early began its edifices, its material fortifications. In this 
year also its first hymn book, its virtual Liturgy, was pub- 
lished. It is the recognized epoch of the denomination. 

The societies need instructors in the absence of the Wesleys, 
who now begin to “ itinerate” through the kingdom, for the 
clergy will not take charge of them, and exclude them from 
the communion table. Wesley appoints intelligent laymen to 
read to them the Holy Scriptures. One of these, Thomas 
Maxfield, sometimes explains his readings; he is a man of 
superior talents; the Countess of Huntingdon (now an influen- 
tial Methodist) hearing him often, encourages him to preach. 
Wesley, on learning the novel fact, revolts from it, for he is yet 
a rigid churchman ; but his mother knows Maxfield, and warns 
her son not to resist the providence of God, for she believes 
this is a providential provision for the great work begun in the 
land. Wesley at last acknowledges the obvious fact, and thus 
begins the lay ministry of Methodism, whose ten thousand 
voices were soon to be heard in most of the ends of the earth. 
The societies multiply faster than the lay preachers ; these must 
therefore travel from one assembly to another, and thus begins 


* The Bristol chapel was begun first, the Foundry opened first. 
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the “itinerancy.” The travels of the itinerants must be assigned 


definitive boundaries, and thus arises the “ circuit system.” The 
societies must provide for their chapel debts and other expenses ; 
the members of that of Bristol are distributed into companies of 
twelve, which meet weekly to pay their “ pennies ” to a select 
member, appointed over each, and thus originates the financial 
economy of Methodism. They find time, when together, for 
religious conversation and exhortation, and thus begins the 
“class meeting,” with its “leader,” the nucleus of almost 
every subsequent Methodist society in the world, and a neces- 
sary pastoral counterpart to the itinerancy. Many men of 
natural gifts of speech, who are not able to travel as preachers, 
appear in the societies ; they are licensed to instruct the peo- 
ple in their respective localities, and thus arise the offices of 
“local preachers ” and “ exhorters,’ laborers who have done 
incalculable service, and have founded the denomination in the 
United States, the West Indies, Africa, and Australia. Wes- 
ley finds it necessary to convene his itinerants annually for 
consultation and the arrangement of their plans of labor, and 
thus is founded (June 25, 1744) the annual conference. Sev- 
eral of these bodies have to be formed in the extended field of 
the Church in the United States, and for their joint action on 
important measures it becomes necessary to assemble them 
together once in four years, and thus arises the American Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Wesley has been pronounced one of the greatest of ecclesi- 
astical legislators,* and the historian of his country has declared 
that “his genius for government was not inferior to that of 
Richelieu.”+ Wesley believed that not himself, but divine 
Providence legislated the system of Methodism. He devised 
no system; he but accepted the suggestions of Providence as 
they seemed evolved in the progress of the movement. To 
him expediency was a moral law, and nothing expedient that 
was not morally right. He knew not to what his measures 
would come ; nor was he anxious about the future. As yet he 
was a stanch churchman: he lived and died loyal to the 
Anglican Church. The Methodists, he insisted, were not raised 
up to form a sect, but to spread “ scriptural holiness over these 

* Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
¢ Macaulay’s Essays, vol. i, p. 221. Third London Edition. 
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lands.” Their mission being purely spiritual, their practi- 
cal or disciplinary system was founded purely in their spiritual 
designs. An Arminian himself, Wesley admitted Calvinists 
to membership in his societies. “One condition, and only 
one,” he said, “is required—a real desire to save their souls.” 
“T desire,” he writes to the Methodistic churchman, Venn, “ to 
have a league, offensive and defensive, with every soldier of 
Christ.” “We do not impose,” he declared, “in order to 
admission, any opinions whatever ;” “ this one circumstance is 
quite peculiar to Methodism.” ‘ We ask only, ‘Is thy heart as 
my heart? If it be give me thy hand.’” “Is there any other 
society in Great Britain or Ireland so remote from bigotry /— 
so truly of a catholic spirit? Where is there such another 
society in Europe or in the habitable world?” In organizing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, he gave it “ Articles of Relig- 
ion ” abridged from the English Articles; but he did not insert 
or require them in the “ General Rules,” or terms of membership. 
They were an “indicatory rather than an obligatory” symbol. 

Though faithful to the national Church, he saw, in advanced 
life, that the treatment of his people by the clergy would 
sooner or later alienate them from the Establishment, but that 
and all other contingencies he eommitted to divine Providence. 
His task was to work while the day lasted; to do the duty 
nearest to him; God would take care of the rest. 

Such then was Methodism—such its spirit and its methods. 
“Tt was a revival Church in its spirit; a missionary Church in 
its organization.”* 

It spread rapidly over Great Britain, into Scotland, into 
Ireland, to Nova Scotia, the United States, the West Indies, 
France, Africa, India, and was to achieve its most remarkable 
triumphs among the Cannibal Islands of the Southern Ocean. 
Wesley became almost ubiquitous in the United Kingdom, 
preaching daily. His lay preachers soon filled the land with 
the sound of the Gospel. Chapels rose rapidly in most of the 
country. Lostilities also arose ; mobs assailed the itinerants; 

* A churchman has declared that when Wesley appeared the Anglican Church 
was “an ecclesiastical system under which the people of England had lapsed into 
heathenism, or a state hardly to be distinguished from it;” and that Methodism 
“preserved from extinction and reanimated the languishing Nonconformity of the 


last century, which, just at the time of the Methodistic revival, was rapidly in course 
to be found nowhere but in books.” —Jsaac Taylor's Wesley and Methodism, pp. 56, 59. 
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their chapels were pulled down; for months, and even for years, 
riots were of almost constant occurrence. In some sections 
the rabble moved in hosts from village to village, attacking 
preachers and people, destroying not only the churches, but 
the homes of Methodists. In Staffordshire “ the whole region 
was in a state little short of civil war.” In Darlaston, Charles 
Wesley could distinguish the houses of the Methodists by their 
marks of violence as he rode through the town. At Walsall 
he found the flag of the rioters waving in the market-place, 
their head-quarters. In Litchfield “all the rabble of the 
country was gathered together, and laid waste all before them.” 
The storm swept over nearly all Cornwall. Newcastle was in 
tumult. In London, even, occurred formidable mobs. In 
Cork and Dublin they prevailed almost beyond the control of 
the magistrates. Methodism had, in fine, to fight its way over 
nearly every field it entered in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The clergy and the magistrates were often the instigators of 
these tumults.* Not a few of the itinerants were imprisoned, 
or impressed into the army and the navy; some were martyred. 
But the devotedgufferers held on their way till they conquered 
the mob, and led it by thousands to their humble altars. How- 
ell Harris, amid storms of persecution, planted Methodism in 
Wales, where it has elevated the popular religious condition, 
once exceedingly low, above that of Scotland, and has in our 
day more than twelve hundred churches, Arminian and Cal- 
vinistic. Wesley traversed Ireland as well as Great Britain ; 
he crossed the channel forty-two times, making twenty-one 
visits ; and Methodism has yielded there some of its best fruits. 
Whitefield, known as a Calvinist, and forming no societies, 
was received in Scotland; his congregations were immense, 
filling valleys or covering hills, and his influence quickened into 
life its Churches. He aided Harris in founding Calvinistic 
Methodisin in Wales. The whole evangelical dissent of En- 
gland still feels his power. With the Countess of Huntingdon 


* The cotemporary books of Methodism abound in proofs. Buckle says: 
“The treatment which the Wesleyans received from the clergy, many of whom 
were magistrates, shows what would have taken place if such violence had not 
been discouraged by the government. Wesley has himself given many details, 
which Southey did not think proper to relate, of the calumnies and insults to 
which he and his followers were subjected by the clergy.” History of Civiliza- 
tion, vol. i, p. 304. 
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he founded the Calvinistic Methodism of Great Britain, but 
such was the moral unity of both parties, the Arminian and 
the Calvinistic, that the essential unity of the general Meth- 
odistic movement was maintained, awakening to a great 
extent the spiritual life of both the national Church and of the 
Nonconformists, and producing most of those “ Christian enter- 
prises ” by which British Christianity has since been spreading 
its influence around the globe. The British Bible Society, most 
of the British Missionary Societies, Tract Societies, the Sunday- 
school, religious periodicals, cheap popular literature, negro 
emancipation, Exeter Hall, with its blessings and its follies, all 
arose directly or indirectly from the impulse of Methodism. 

Whitefield crossed the Atlantic thirteen times—journeyed 
incessantly through the colonies, passing and repassing from 
Georgia to Maine like a‘“ flame of fire.” The Congregational 
Churches of New England, the Presbyterians and the Baptists 
of the Middle States, and the mixed colonies of the South, owe 
their later religious life and energy mostly to the impulse 
given by his powerful ministrations. The “great awakening” 
under Edwards had not only subsided beéore. Whitefield’s 
arrival, but had reacted.* Whitefield restored it; and the 
New England Churches received under his labors an infusion 
of zeal and energy which has never died out. He extended 
the revival from the Congregational Churches of the Eastern, 
to the Presbyterian Churches of the Middle States. In Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, where Frelinghuysen, Blair, Row- 
land, and the two Tennents had been laboring with evangel- 
ical zeal, he was received as a prophet from God, and it was 
then that the Presbyterian Church took that attitude of evan- 
gelical power and aggression which has ever since character- 
ized it. These faithful men had begun a humble ministerial 
school in a log-cabin “twenty feet long and nearly as many 
broad.” “The work was of God,” said Whitefield, “ and 
therefore could not come to naught.” The fame of Princeton 
has verified his prediction. “ Nassau Hall received a Meth- 

* Dr. Holmes says in his American Annals “that the zeal which had character- 
ized the New England Churches of an earlier period had previous to Whitefield’s 
arrival subsided, and a lethargic state ensued.’ Dr. Chauncey (‘ Reasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England”) declares that the reaction 
which Had set in had depressed the religious condition of the colonies to as low a 
point as that described in Edwards's Narrative. 
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odistic baptism at its birth, Whitefield inspirited its founders, 
and was honored by it with the title of A. M.; the Methodists 
in England gave it funds; and one of its noblest presidents 
(Davies) was a correspondent of Wesley, and honored him as 
a ‘restorer’ of the true faith.” Dartmouth College arose 
from the same impulse; it received its chief early funds from 
the British Methodists, and bears the name of one of their chief 
Calvinistic associates whom Cowper celebrated as “The one 
who wore a coronet and prayed.” Whitefield’s preaching, and 
especially the reading of his printed sermons in Virginia, led 
to the founding of ‘the Presbyterian Church in that state, 
whence it has extended to the south and south-west. ‘The 
stock from which the Baptists of Virginia and those in all the 
south and south-west have sprung was also Whitefieldian.” 
The founder of the Freewill Baptists of the United States was 
converted under the last preaching of Whitefield. 

Though Whitefield did not organize the results of his labors, 
he prepared the way for Wesley’ s itinerants in the new world. 
When he descended into his American grave they were alre: ady 
on his tracks. They came not only to labor, but to organize 
their labors; to reproduce amid the peculiar moral necessities 
of the new world both the spirit and the methods of the great 
movement as it had at last been organized by Wesley in the 
old, and to render it before many years superior in the former in 
both numerical and moral force to the Methodism of the latter.* 

Such is a rapid review of the early dévelopment both of the 
United States and of Methodism preparatory for those extra- 
ordinary advancements which both have made. The next 

* Figures are proverbially veracious. We have authentically the statistics of 
the leading Christian denominations of the United States for the first half of our 
century. They attest conclusively the peculiar adaptation of the ecclesiastical 
system of Methodism to the moral wants of the country. During the period 
from 1800 to 1850 the ratio of the increase of the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has been as 6 to 1, of its communicants as 6 tol; of the ministry of 
the Congregationalists as 4 to 1, of their communicants as 23 to 1; ofthe ministry 
of the regular Baptists as 4 to 1, of their communicants as 5} to 1; of the minis- 
try of the Presbyterians (‘‘old and ngw schools’’) as 14 to 1, of their communi- 
cants as 84 to 1; of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church (north and 
south) as 19} to 1, of its communicants as 17} to 1. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that most, if not all these religious bodies, have, during the whole of this 
period, been more or less pervaded by the Methodistic impulse given by White- 
field and his successors, and much of their success is unquestionably attributable 
to that fact. 
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year, as has been remarked, after Wesley stood i the quad- 
rangle of Glasgow University, where Watt, about the same 
time, hung out his sign, the Methodist apostle stood preaching 
in the open air, in an obscure village of Ireland, to the people 
who were destined to form the first Methodist’ Church in the 
United States. In two years more they arrived at. New York, 
in six years more they were organized as a society, and thence- 
forward, coincidently with the opening of the continent by the 
genius of Watt and Fulton, Methodism has maintained Chris- 
tianity abreast of the progress of immigration and settlement 
throughout the states and territories of the Union. 





Arr. VIL.—THE PARSEES. 


Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsees. By Dr. M. Have. 8vo. Bombay: 1862. 

The Manners and Customs of the Parsees. By Dapvasuat Nao- 
rost. Liverpool: 1861. 

The Parsee Religion. By Davannat Naoros, Liverpool: 1861. 


THE Parsees belong at present among the smallest religious 
denominations of the world, as they amount only to about one 
hundred thousand in western India, and five thousand five hund- 
red in Yazd and Kirman, making a total of one hundred and 
five thousand five hundred.* Yet a greater interest is taken in 
them than in many sects a thousand times their superiors in 
numbers; for they are remembered as the descendants of 
that powerful State Church of Persia which, under the first 

* Pierer’s Real-Encyclopadie, s.v. Parsen, (vol. xii, p. 712,) estimates the number 
of the Parsees in Persia at about 7000, and in India, in 1858, at 150,000. They 
have greatly decreased during the past century in Persia, as one hundred years 
ago they still numbered 100,000. In India, on the other hand, they have increased 
since the occupation of Bombay by England. A hundred years ago there were 
only 50,000 in Bombay, Surat, and the neighboring region; now (according to 
Pierer) the island of Bombay alone contains 110,000. 

Dr. Petermann, during his journey in Persia, learned from a distinguished Par- 
see of Bombay that the number of Parsees in India amounted to 300,000. (Reisen 
im Orient. Leipzic: 1861. Vol. ii, p. 179.) The number of Persian Parsees is 
reported by Petermann to be about 3000 families. (Ibid., p. 203.) 
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successors of Cyrus, for some time seemed to be destined to 
become temporarily the religion of the greater part of the 
globe ; and which again, under the Sassanian dynasty, (228-673 
A. D.,) assumed such vigor that Shapur IL., like another Dio- 
cletian, aimed at the extirpation of the Christian faith. Over- 
powered and almost extirpated by the Mohammedans, they 
disappeared, as it seems, forever from among the prominent 
religions of mankind. Their religious condition, like that of 
all eastern Asia, was almost entirely unknown to the Christian 
world until, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
celebrated Orientalist, Anquetil du Perron, laid the foundation 
of a thorough knowledge of their language and literature. 
Since then, steady progress has been made in the elucidation of 
their history and religion. Grammars and dictionaries of the 
ancient language in which their sacred books were written 
have appeared; the originals of these sacred books and ancient 
translations into other oriental languages have been published ;* 
valuable information has been obtained from our improved 
knowledge of the other literatures and languages of the East; 
and all the material thus gained has been so successfully elabo- 
rated, that the Parsees in India themselves have acknowledged 
their indebtedness to European scholars for the elucidation of 
their ancient religion. 

The works named at the head of our article are the most 
recent, and belong among the most interesting and valuable 
productions of Parsee literature. The author of the first, Dr. 
Martin Haug, is a young German scholar, educated at the Uni- 
versities of Tiibingen, Gottingen, and Bonn, who left his native 
country about three years ago in order to accept a professorship 
of Sanserit at the Indian University of Poona, in Deccan. 
While in India he soon established a reputation by his profound 
knowledge of the sacred books of the Parsees. In September, 
1861, the Parsees in Bombay arranged in his honor for a great 

® There are at present five more or less complete editions of the Zendavesta. 
The first was lithographed under the supervision of Burnouf, and appeared in Paris 
1829-"43. The second edition of the text, in Roman characters, was published by 
Professor H. Brockhaus, of Leipzic, 1850. The third, in Zend characters, was 
published by Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, in 1851; and a fourth one by Profes- 
sor Westergaard, of Copenhagen, (Copenhagen, 185]-'52.) One or two editions 
were published in India, with a Gujerati translation. A German translation was 
published by Professor Spiegel, (Leipzic, 1852-’59,) but it is mostly based on the 
Pehlevi translations -of the original. 
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meeting, at which their high priests, (desturs,) from sixty to 
seventy influential members of their community, and some 
Brahmins, were present. They presented him with a large 
number of printed books on the religion of the Parsees and 
kindred subjects, and he had to give them a lecture on their 
religion, with which they were highly pleased. They also 
inguired of him whether he did not wish to become presi- 
dent of their ecclesiastical seminary at Bombay, and teach 
their priests the true contents of the Zendavesta. This remark- 
able offer was declined for the present, but it is a proof of the 
great confidence which the Parsees have in the extent and the 
accuracy of his scholarship. Nearly the whole edition of his 
works was, in advance, subscribed for by the Parsees and the 
Englishmen in the presidentship of Bombay. His work, which 
also embraces a grammar of the Zend language, discusses the 
primitive religion of the Parsees. 

The other two works at the head of our article are mostly 
devoted to the actual condition of the sect, and have been com- 
piled by a learned Parsee, Dadabhai Naoroji, who was at the 
time of their publication (1861) Professor of Gujerati in the 
University of London. The one on the Manners and Customs 
of the Parsees, is a paper read before the Liverpool Philomathic 
Society ; the other, on the Parsee Religion, was delivered as 
a lecture before the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical 
Society. In the following lines we give a condensed account 
of the works of both the German and the Parsee scholars. 


I.—TuHeE ORIGIN OF THE PARSEE RELIGION. 


The earliest mention, according to Dr. Haug, of the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster is found in the prophet Jeremiah, (xxxix, 
3,) who speaks of the Magi at the court of Nebuchadnezzar. 
There is a casual reference to the doctrines of the sect in 
Ezekiel viii, 16,17; and Dr. Haug regards it as a remarkable 
circumstance that Cyrus, the greatest ruler produced by the 
sect, is called by the-prophet Isaiah “an anointed of the Lord.” 
Besides the belief in one God, there are several othér points 
which are common to the Old Testament and the Zendavesta, 
as the doctrine of Satan and the resurrection of the flesh. The 
language of the two books, however, shows but few traces of 
mutual influence. The Zendavesta contains but two foreign 
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words of Semitic origin, and they do not refer to religious 
things. On the other hand, the later portions of the Old Test- 
ament have a number of Persian words, the most celebrated 
of which is the word Paradise. The New Testament speaks 
with high esteem of the “ wise men” (Matthew ii) who came 
from the East to Jerusalem to worship the new-born King of 
the Jews. 

Among the Greeks, Herodotus is commended by Dr. Haug 
for his accurate knowledge of the sacrificial rites of the Per- 
sians. A special work (unfortunately not extant) on the relig- 
ion of Zoroaster was compiled by Hermippus, who seems to 
have possessed an extensive knowledge of the ancient Zend 
literature. Among the Armenian writers, Eznik and Eliszeus, 
two authors of the fifth century, report, that at their time the 
Parsees were divided into two sects, the Mog, (Magi, Maghava,) 
who recognized only the Avesta, or the original sacred writings, 
as obligatory, and lived especially in Media and Persia; and 
the Zendik, who recognized also the Zend, or the traditional 
explanations of the Avesta, and were numerous in the East, 
especially in Bactriana. The Arabic geographers furnish but 
little light. The learned Massudi put Zoroaster about two 
hundred and eighty years before Ale xander the Great, or about 
five hundred and sixteen years before Christ; but in this he 
only follows an erroneous statement of the Persians of the time 
of the Sassanian dynasty. Another statement of Mohammed- 
an authors, that according to the assertions of the Parsees, 
Abraham and Zoroaster were one and the same person, proba- 
bly rest upon an intentional invention of the much-persecuted 
Parsees, who thus hoped to escape the intolerance of the 
Mobammedans. 

The investigations of European scholars begin with the “ His- 
tory of the Ancient Persian Religion,” published in 1700 by 
Hy. de, the celebrated scholar of Oxford. But he only collated 
what foreign authors had written about the subject. The first 
European who opened to himself the way to the text of the 
sacred books is Anquetil du Perron. Being without funds, he 
went as a sailor to India in order to study the Parsee literature. 
_ He remained in India from 1754 to 1761, and upon his return 
he published a translation of the Zcndavesta, with notes and 
treatises. This work, which is the basis of all modern investi- 
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gations on Zend, was entirely neglected by the English scholars 
for half a century, because they were.of opinion that the 
Zendavesta of ‘Anquetil was spurious, and not the work of 
Zoroaster. Some of the German scholars shared the same 
opinion, while others defended the work of the Frenchman. 
After the close affinity of the Zend language with the 
Sanscrit had been shown in 1826 by the eminent Danish scholar 
Rask, a great step in advance in our knowledge of the Parsees 
was made by the French Orientalist Eugene Burnouf, (1829- 
*43,) who was the first to publish the Zend texts in Europe. It 
was found, as was to be expected, that the translation of 
Anquetil was inaccurate in many details; but his description 
of the rites and ceremonies can even now be regarded as reli- 
able. Anquetil was indebted for all his knowledge of the 
Zendavesta to the Desturs, or high priests of the Parsees in 
India, who no longer understood the original language of the 
Zend texts, but entirely relied upon a translation made in the 
Pehlevi language, which was spoken in Persia at the time of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Burnouf sought the key to the old 
religious books of the Magi in the language of the ancient 
religious books of India, the Vedas. In this way he was 
sometimes led astray in his etymologies, but generally found the 
right, as far as grammatical forms and inflections are concerned. 
Burnouf was the first who gave a direct translation from the 
original language of the Zendavesta. 

The way thus having been opened by two Frenchmen, Ger- 
man and Danish scholars soon made themselves completely 
masters of the newly-discovered science. Haug mentions the 
works of Olshausen, Bopp, (in his Comparative Grammar,) 
Joseph Miiller, Hermann Brockhaus, ahd with special distine- 
tion, of Westergaard, after which he analyzes the merits of Dr. 
Spiegel. The latter, however, are not valued by Haug as 
highly as is common among nearly all the great oriental 
scholars of Europe. 

Dr. Haug devoted his attention from the beginning princi- 
pally to the Gdtha, the oldest and noblest portions of the Zend- 
avesta, which had been translated by Anquetil, but the sense 
of which he had entirely missed, as they had been even to the 
Parsee priests a sealed book for thousands of years. As a 
means for obtaining an accurate knowledge of the Gatha he 
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studied the Pehlevi, the language of Persia during the reign 
of the Sassanian dynasty, and in particular the oldest form of 
Sanscrit. Of special importance for his purpose was the Rig- 
veda Samhita, a collection of one thousand old Sanscrit hymns. 
As only the eighth part of it is printed, he oopied all the rest. 
He also compiled for his own use vocabularies of the Zend 
texts and of the Vedas. . Thus prepared, he attempted in 1853 
to explain a portion of the second Gatha, Later (1858-60) 
he published the texts of the five Gatha with a Latin and a 
German translation; and in the volume of Essays, of which 
we are treating in this article, he gives, together with other 
researches, a grammar of the Zend, (pp. 49-119.) 

The term Zendavesta is not strictly correct ; the proper form 
is Avesta-Zend. Zend means, not as the Parsee priests explain 
it, the Pehlevi translation of the Avesta, but in general “ inter- 
pretation, commentary.” The sacred books of the Parsees con- 
tain both Avesta*and Zend. ‘Te Avesta is principally con- 
tained in that part which is called Yazna, or (in Pehlevi) 
Eezeshnee ; the rest is mostly Zend. At first Zend embraced 
only the interpretations of Zoroaster and his disciples; but 
in the course of time these interpretations were considered as 
sacred as the text itself, and both together were honored with 
the name Avesta. At the time of the Sassanian dynasty the 
old Zendavesta had already become so unintelligible as to 
require a new Zend. This was the Pehlevi translation. It is 
only this “ Zend” which is understood by the Parsee priests, 
the old texts being entirely unknown to them. The Avesta- 
Zend is, however, more than a mere commentary to the Avesta; 
for the commentary itself produced a number of new doctrines, 
which were called Zend doctrines, and are mentioned under 
this title in the first verse of the Bundehesh, a Pehlevi book. 

The Zend-Avesta in its present form is a comparatively thin 
volume. It must have suffered very large losses, for Hermip- 
pus affirms that Zoroaster composed two millions of verses, and 
the Arabic historian Abu Dshafir Attavari maintains that the 
writings of Zoroaster filled twelve thousand parchments. The 
sacred volume consisted of twenty-one parts or Nosks, corre- 
sponding to the twenty-one words contained in the most holy 
prayer of the adherents of Zoroaster. Each Nosk contains 
Avesta and Zend, and of all these pieces we only know the 
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heading and the contents; only a single one, the twentieth, 
called the Vendidad, and treating of “the removal of all kinds 
of pollution, by which great injury is done in the world,” has 
been preserved entire. Besides Avesta and Zend, the sacred 
volume contains also parts called Yazna and Visparad, which 
cannot have belonged originally to the twenty-one Nosks, but 
must be of antecedent origin, and which sustain to the 
remainder of the Nosks about the same relation as the Penta- 
teuch to the Talmud. The Yazna and Visparad have a the- 
ological content, while the rest of the Nosks contains every 
kind of untheological matter, political prescriptions, civil laws, 
geography, astronomy, medicine, etc. That the origin of the 
component parts of the sacred writings of Zoroaster beionged 
to different ages, was already known to the Greeks. The close 
of the collection fell probably about 400 B. C.; the origin of 
the most ancient parts ascends, according to Haug, to about 
2800 B. C. . 

Many centuries before the beginning of the Christian era 
Zoroaster is mentioned as the author of the sacred writings of 
the Parsees. The tradition of the Parsees says that their 
prophet was in direct consultation with God, and that.he com- 
municated the answers which were given to him to his disci- 
ples and his people. It is nowhere mentioned by whom and 
when the sacred words were written down; probably they were 
for a long time handed down from generation to generation 
orally, as even to-day the Brahmins can recite the entire contents 
of a Veda without missing a single word or a single accent, and 
without understanding a single word of it. The modern wri- 
ters agree in denying that all the Zendavesta can have pro- 
ceeded from one author. As the name Zoroaster (Zarathustra) 
is not a proper name, but a title of the religious heads of the 
Parsee religion, and as, according to the doctrine of the Parsees, 
every succeeding high priest inherited the spirit of prophecy, 
they assume that the Zendavesta is the joint production of the 
high priests of the old Persian empire. The founder of the 
religion, or the first Zarathustra, is distinguished from his sue- 
cessors in the Zendavesta itself by the family name Spitama. 

We have already mentioned the Yazna as the most ancient 
component part of the Zendavesta. The name itself signifies 
prayer and sacrifice, and for the effective reading of a Yazna 
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by a priest, a number of sacred things, as sacred water, bread, 
ete., must be on hand. There are several Yaznas. The oldest 
Yazna, the most ancient part of the entire Zendavesta, is writ- 
ten in the sacred Gatha dialect, and its chief contents are the 
five Gatha or hymns. 

The five hymns are the work of Zarathustra Spitama or his 
disciples. Later parts of the Zendavesta expressly designate 
him as the author of the Gatha. He always speaks of him- 
self in these hymns in the first person, while the later parts of 
the Zendavesta speak of him in the third person. The theol- 
‘ogy of the Gatha is strict monotheism. Next to the first 
Yazna in rank and age is the “ Yazna of Seven Chapters,” 
composed by an early successor of Spitama, who is called 
Zarathustréothemd, (Arch-Zarathustra, High Priest.) In it 
there is already to be found a deviation from the pure mono- 
theism of Spitama, for other things besides Ahuramazda 
(Ormuzd) are invoked. Of still later origin is another Yazna, 
whose author, a later Zarathustra, seems to have endeavored 
to reconcile the adherents of the primitive polytheism by fur- 
ther concessions and by a return to the old customs and cere- 
monies. The intoxicating potation Soma (Homa in Zend- 
avesta) was introduced, but somewhat differently prepared. 
Of equal rank with this part of the Zendavesta is the Visparad, 
a collection of prayers relating to the preparation of the 
sacred water and the consecration of offerings, such as the 
sacred bread and the Homa branches. All these offerings are 
only a remnant of the ancient Arian offerings, and are to rep- 
resent a banquet which is prepared for the invoked heads or 
chieftains of the visible and invisible world. 

The most modern part of the sacred Zend-writings are the 
Yasht, which originated after the genuine Zoroastrian mono- 
theism had considerably degenerated. The authors of the 
Yasht elevated the ancient Arian deities, as Mithra, Tistrya, 
Anahita, to angels of the same rank with Ahuramazda, who is 
even sometimes called their worshiper. As one of these prayers 
mentions Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, and as it is réason- 
able to suppose that from the death of Gotama (543) at least 
one hundred years must have elapsed until Buddhism spread 
to Bactria, the: origin of the Yasht may be fixed at the time 
between 350 and 450. That their origin falls into the fifth 
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century before Christ, Mr. Haug also infers from the circum- 
stance that the worship of Mithra and Anahita, as we learn 
from two cuneiform inscriptions, was spreading in the Persian 
empire under Artaxerxes Mnemon, while Darius Hystaspes in 
his numerous inscriptions never makes mention of these deities. 
As to the other parts of the Zendavesta, the origin of the 
Gatha and the teaching of Zarathustra Spitama may be 
fixed at 1200 B. C.; that of the older parts of the Vendidad 
about 1000 or 900; that of the younger Yazna at 800 or 700; 
that of the Pazend parts of the Vendidad about 500. As 
appears from these remarks, the Zendavesta contains the relig- 
ious writings of a first founder who taught monotheism, 
while all the later parts testify to a relapse into a more ancient 
polytheism. 

Haug has furnished new proofs that this polytheism of the Ira- 
nians, which was superseded by the monotheism of Zoroaster, 
was the same religion as that of the Indians. The split must 
have taken place at the time when most of the Vedic hymns 
originated, and Indra became the supreme god of the Brah- 
mans. The Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, which in the post- 
Vedic time stands at the head of the gods, is mentioned neither 
in the Vedas nor in the Zendavesta. The hostility of Zarathus- 
tra Spitama to the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans is clearly 
expressed in several passages of the Gatha. ‘Fhe causes which 
brought about a religious separation of the Arian peoples 
appear to have not been merely of a religious, but of a social 
character. The Brahmans, who remained nomads, fell out 
with those Arian tribes (the later Iranians) who settled as 
agriculturlists between the Oxus and Iaxartes, and this hos- 
tility led naturally to a religious as well as political estrange- 
ment, and to the establishment of the Ahura (Ormuzd) 
religion. 

Germs of this faith must have been in existence before the 
appearance of Zarathustra Spitama, for the prophet, in his 
hymns, (Gatha,) commends the visdom of the Soshyants, or 
fire- -pfiests, and teaches the worship of the Angra, or most 
ancient priest-families of the Arians, the same who are called 
in the Vedas, Angira. The Soshyants, or fire-priests, were the 
true predecessors of Zoroaster, for it is said of them in the Zend- 
avesta that the good Ahura-faith had been revealed to them. 
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Perhaps the religious contest among the Arians had lasted for 
centuries before the split was consummated by Zarathustra 
Spitama, who in this sense alone can be regarded as the founder 
of the true Mazdayazna or Parsee religion. 

All the Greek and Roman accounts of Zoroaster are mythi- 
cal and untrustworthy. The later Vendidad endows him with 
supernatural, divine gifts, elevating him above the archangels, 
and ranking him next to God. From the ancient Yazna we 
only Jearn that Zarathustra belonged to the family Spitama, 
a branch of the Hetshataspa, and that the name of his onfy 
child, a daughter; was Pourutshista. His native country, it 
seems, was Bactria, which is mentioned in the Gatha.” Accord- 
ing to Xanthus of Lydia, (470 B.C.,) the first Greek writer 
who mentions his name, he lived six hundred years before 
the outbreak of the Trojan war. Aristotle and Eudoxus place 
him six thousand years before Plato, others five thousand years 
before the Trojan war; and Berosus makes him the founder of 
a dynasty which ruled from 2200 to 2000 over Babylon. The 
Parsees themselves made their prophet a cotemporary of Hys- 
taspes, the father of Darius, (550 B. C.;) but Haug has conclu- 
sively proved that this statement cannot be true, and that 
Zoroaster cannot have lived later than 1000 B. C.; while he 
is inclined to believe that he was a cotemporary of Moses. 

The true doctrines of Zoroaster, as they were laid down in 
the ancient Yazna, especially in the Gatha, were monotheistic. 
He knew only one God, while his predecessors, the Soshyants 
or fire-priests, invoked a number of good spirits, or Ahura. 
Zoroaster Spitama created the name Ahuramazdao, the Ahura 
who is called Mazdao, (“creator.”) He was the source of all 
light and wisdom, the lord of all good things, spiritual and secu- 
lar, the rewarder of the pious, the punisher of the wicked. A 
personal devil was not yet known to Spitama, but he assumed 
in Ormuzd the union of two spirits or powers, the “zpenté 
mainyus,” the white or holy spirit, and the “angré mainyus,” or 
the black spirit. They were not two persons, but as it were 
two poles of the same personality. In the Gatha, Ormuzd 
never contends against Ahriman, (angré mainyus, the black 
spirit,) but against the original evil, which is called “ druks,” 
destruction, lie. Both activities of God are, although opposed 
to each other, yet necessary for the preservation of the world. 
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The white spirit appears in the luster of a friendly flame, the 
black one in coal and cinders; the white spirit produces the 
day, the black one the night; the former awakens life, which 
is extinguished by the black spirit, who, however, only bursts 
the earthly chains that the freed soul may soar up to everlast- 
ing life. But even this doctrine passed over into the belief in 
a divine dualism, two deities being created, Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man, and thus the first step taken toward polytheism. It 
seems, however, that not all the Parsees apostatized from the 
true religion, for there was a sect of Magi which adhered to 
the old text and neglected dualism. At the time of the Sas- 
sanides an attempt was made by the Parsees to save monothe- 
ism by an erroneous interpretation of an ancient text. They 
assumed as a Supreme Being Zarvan Akarana, that is, the 
time without limit, and made Ahuramazda and Angromainyus 
spring from it. But the sense of the passage, as Haug shows, 
was, “Ahuramazda was created in the endless time ;” that is, he 
was from eternity, instead of which the Destur wrongly trans- 
lated, “he was born of the everlasting time.” 

Zarathustra Spitama teaches distinctly in the Gatha a heaven, 
Gard-demana, that is, the home of hymns, and a hell, Druyo- 
demina, the home of destruction. Between the two was the 
famous bridge Tehinvat Peretu, the bridge of the executioner 
or judge, over which only the souls of the just were able to 
pass, because the wicked ones were precipitated into hell. - That 
the Magi believed in a resurrection of the dead is mentioned 
by as early a writer as Theopompus. In the Gatha this doe- 
trine is not expressly mentioned, but there can be no doubt 
that it was thought by Spitama, for the Gatha contains an 
expression from which later the word Frasho-Kereti arose, 
which means perpetuation of life, and is the technical term for 
resurrection. Haug regards this doctrine as originally Zoroas- 
trian, as not the least trace of a foreign origin can be recognized. 


IIl.—Tut Moprern PARSEEsS. 


On the present condition of the Parsee community no one, 
of course, can be expected to give so full and trustworthy 
information as an educated member of the sect. The two 
pamphlets by Dadabhai Naoroji, a learned Parsee and Profes- 
sor of Gujerati at the University of London, which are men- 
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tioned at the head of our article, are therefore a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Parsees. 

According to this writer, the credit which the Parsees have 
often received for an uncommon amount of intelligence is not 
fully deserved. “The priests,” he says, “as a body are not only 
ignorant of the duties and objects of their own profession, but 
are entirely uneducated, except that they are able to read and 
write, and that also often very imperfectly. They do not under- 
stand a single word of their prayers and recitations, which 
are all in the old Zend language.” 

The laity are therefore, as may be expected, profoundly 
ignorant of all that refers to religion. “The whole religious 
education of a Parsee child consists in preparing by rote a 
certain number of prayers in Zend, without understanding a 
word of them; the knowledge of the doctrines of their religion 
being left to be picked up from casual conversation.” A Parsee 
in fact hardly knows what his faith is. The Zendavesta is 
to him a sealed book ; and though there is a Gujerati transla- 
tion of it, that translation is not made from the original, but 
from a Pehlevi paraphrase, nor is it recognized by the priests 
as an authorized version. Till about, twenty-five years ago, 
there was no manual of the religious doctrines of the Parsees. 
Then a work of this kind was prefared, for the purpose, it 
seems, of counteracting the influence of the Christian mission- 
aries. Dadabhai Naoroji gives extracts from this book, which 
shows that in accordance with the doctrine taught in the most 
ancient portions of the Zendavesta, the modern Parsees pay 
divine honor to Ormuzd alone, not to Ahriman. Their relig- 
ious kglief is reduced to two or three fundamental doctrines. 
They believe in one God, to whom they address their prayers. 
Their morality is comprised in these words: “ Pure thoughts, 
pure words, pure deeds.” Believing in the punishment of vice 
and the reward of virtue, they trust for pardon to the merey 
of God. 

Like so many other religious communities, Christian as well 
as non-Christian, the Parsees are divided into a conservative 
and progressive or liberal party. Dadabhai Naoroji himself 
belongs evidently to the liberal party, but he describes the dis- 
tinctive customs of the conservatives without any polemical 
ardor, and apparently with great candor. Among the customs 
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of the old school, there is one which does not well agree with 
the purity they prize so highly in their system of ethics. It 
is the “ Nirang,” of which our Parsee author gives the follow- 
ing description: “The Nirang is the urine of cow, ox, or she 
goat, and the rubbing of it over the face and hands is the 
second thing a Parsee does after getting out of bed. Either 
before applying the Nirang to the face and hands, or while it 
remains on the hands after being applied, he should not touch 
anything directly with his hands ; but in order to wash out the 
Nirang he either asks somebody else to pour water on his 
hands, or resorts to the device of taking hold of the pot through 
the intervention of a piece of cloth, such as a handkerchief 
or his sudra, that is, his blouse. He first pours water on 
one hand, then takes the pot in that hand and washes the 
other hand, face, and feet.” Nor is this all. Women after 
child-birth have actually to drink a little of the Nirang, and 
the same rite is imposed on children at the time of their investi- 
ture with the Sudra and Kusti, the badges of Zoroastrian faith. 
The liberal school have completely abandoned this objection- 
able custom, but the old school still keep it up, though their 
faith, as Dadabhai Naoroji says, in the efficacy of Nirang may 
be shaken. 

The principal points for which the liberals among the Par- 
sees are, at the present moment, contending, are the abolition 
of the filthy purifications by means of Nirang; the reduction 
of a large number of obligatory prayers; the prohibition of 
early betrothal and marriage; the suppression of extravagance 
at weddings and funerals; the education of women, and their 
admission into general society. A society has been fgrmed, 
called the “ Rahanumace Mazdiashna,” that is, the guide of 
the worshipers of God. Meetings are held, speeches are made, 
tracts distributed. A counter-society, too, has been started, 
called “The True Guides,” but as Dadabhai Naoroji tells us, 
the bigotry of the conservatives and the weakness of their 
arguments have considerably improved the prospects of the 
reformers. 


III.—Prospects or PARSEEISM. 


We have already had occasion to state that the increase in 
the number of the Parsees and their advance in prosperity 
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and influence dates from the arrival of the Europeans in India.* 
The Parsees themselves are well aware of the advantages 
which from the Eugopean rule have accrued to them. They 
are, as a class, acVoted partisans of England, and therefore 
honored and patronized, in turn, by the English. They have 
followed the English to Cabul, have settled in many seaports 
of China, and more recently have even established mercantile 
firms at London and Liverpool. They are represented in all 
branches of life, and in particular are they fond of becoming 
bankers or brokers. No Parsee who can in any way make it pos- 
sible neglects to give to his children a European education. All 
the public and private schools of Bombay, with the exception 
of those of the missionaries, are filled with Parsee children. 
Even the education of girls, which by all the non-Christian 
denominations in the Kast is utterly neglected, is attracting the 
attention of the Parsees. In 1862 and 1863 several dis- 
tinguished Parsees, under the guidance of Dr. Bhau Dajee, 
traveled throughout India, in order to collect information on 
the literary institutions of the country. They traveled from 
Bombay to Madras, from there to Calcutta, the north-western 
provinces, the Punjab and Affghanistan, returning by way of 
Mooltan and the Indus to their native presidency, Bombay. 
On February 10, 1863, they visited the Free Church (of Scot- 
land) Institution in Calcutta, along with the Rev. Dr. Duff. 
They took notes of all they saw, and expressed themselves 
highly gratified. Dr. Duff’s girls’ school they pronofnced the 
most gratifying sight they had seen in Calcutta. A remark- 
able speech was made by one of them in Mhow, where they 
were entertained by their brethren. He proposed the health 


* On their transmigration to India, the Parsees have an account entitled Kissa- 
i-Sanyan, (that is, the narration of Sanyan,) and compiled in 1599. In order to 
escape the intolerance of the Mohammedan conquerors, a small number of the 
adherents of the ancient Persian religion fled to the neighboring island of Ormus; 
but later they left this place of refuge and migrated in 717 to the town of Sanyan, 
(near Daman,) upon the continent of India, where a Hindu king gave them tol- 
eration and dwellings. Here the Parsees lived for centuries, as it seems, unmo- 
lested, until the Mohammedans penetrated also into India, and the Parsees had to 
share the fate of the Hindus. They left Sanyan and turned to Nausan in Gujerat, 
where up to the present day many Parsees are living. Though despised and 
oppressed by the Moslems, they spread into the neighboring towns. Their wealthy 
and influential position in society originated with the establishment of the Euro- 
pean rule. 
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of “the Cama family.” “The Cama family,” he said, “ have 
practiced what they preach. Their exertions in the cause of 
education show this.” The speaker went on to say: “ Will 
any one here say that the social position of our wives is not 
disgraceful? How do we treat them? As slaves: worse than 
slaves. Do they share in our enjoyments? Here we are, at 
this very moment, with a repast before us which the most epi- 
curean European might well envy, and have we a single lady 
present to share in our festivity? Can we call ourselves civil- 
_ ized beings, when we can regale ourselves in this way without 
thinking for a moment of our wives and daughters? Iam 
afraid, gentlemen, that the position we have obtained in Euro- 
pean eyes of our civilization is not deserved, and never will be 
deserved until we follow in a body and with a clear heart 
the Cama family, who have been the foremost to break the 
great barrier which superstition, narrow-mindedness, and self- 
ishness have raised against the liberty of our partners.” An 
establishment which, in honor of the most celebrated member 
of the sect, is called Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Translation 
Fund, has an annual income of 40,000 rupees for the purpose 
of translating good European works into the Gujerati language, 
and of circulating them at a low price or gratuitously among 
the Parsees. In the schools connected with the Parsee Benev- 
olent Institution, established in 1849 by Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy, ip were, in 1863, one thousand and seventy-two boys 
and six hundred and sixteen girls in daily attendance. At an 
examination of these schools in 1863, Sir Bartle Frere, who pre- 
sided, remarked that he remembered visiting these schools some 
ten years since with their founder, his revered friend, the late 
Sir Jamsetjee, and was happy to find how much they had 
prospered since that time. 

The liberality of the rich Parsees is by no means confined 
to their own community. The Bombay University has been 
repeatedly benefited by it. Thus we learn from the Friend 
of India (March 18, 1863) that Limjee Manockjee and Cowas- 
jee Manockjee, Esqs., offered to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University the sum of five thousand rupees for the purpose 
of founding an annual gold medal, to bear the name of their 
father, the late Manockjee Limjee, Esq., and to be awarded 
every year for the best essay by a university student on some 
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subject of Indian history, or antiquities, or on some question 
connected with the introduction of European science into the 
country. More recently the present Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
offered the sum of twenty-five thousand rupees for the erection 
of a public fountain in Bombay, on the site of the Wellesley 
statue. Similar facts we find frequently referred to in the 
journals of East India, 

The prosperity which the Parsee community of India has 
attained, and their great intellectual superiority over the Hindu 
world in the midst of which they have lived so many centuries, 
have made the Parsees clannish and proud. They will not per- 
mit one of their number to become a beggar or a pauper. 
This pride has also been one of the reasons which have pre- 
vented the progress of Christianity among them. We have seen 
it stated that no Parsee has yet been converted to Christianity. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but it is certain that they 
have hitherto opposed to the missionaries a very determined 
resistance. The prominence which the faith in the unity of 
Deity holds in their system has made them, like the Moham- 
medans, scorn any intimation of a trinity of persons in that 
unity. More recently they have shown, however, a great 
appreciation of the missionary schools; and their readiness to 
offer the presidency 6f their Theological Seminary to Dr. 
Haug seems to indicate that they do not mean to continue in 
an everlasting opposition to Christianity. 

In Persia* both the aspects and prospects of the Parsees are 
less brilliant than in India. The fanaticism of the Mussul- 
mans, which drove the majority of their ancestors to India, has 
not yet ceased to persecute them. It is especially on the 
death of the Shah of Persia that they become a victim of the 
popular fury. They are ill-treated, robbed of their property, 
and frequently killed. Their sacred books are frequently taken 
from them and burned, probably in order to efface in them 
every remembrance of their ancestors. The constant dread 
of persecution has made them timid and submissive, and they 
make the utmost efforts. to conciliate their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors by politeness. They are very poor. Dr. Peterman met 
in Persia with a rich Parseet of India, who told him that he 

* They live in particular in Jezd, a city of nearly 100,000 inhabitants; in Taft 
and the neighboring region, in Kirman, in Teheran, in Ispahan. 


+ Petermann, Reisen im Orient, vol. ii, p. 179. 
Fourtu Series, Vout. XVIL—19 
’ 
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was sent as a delegate to the Shah of Persia in order to ask of 
him permission for the Indian Parsees to pay all the taxes of 
their Persian brethren. Their prospects in Persia would 
greatly improve if religious toleration wer fully established. 





Arr. VIUI.—SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


“Religio Medici ;” “A Letter to a Friend ;” “ Christian Morals;” 
“Urn Burial,” and other Papers. By Sir Tuomas Browne, 
Kt., M.D. 12mo., pp. 440. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

Sir Thomas Browne's Works, including his Life and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by Suwon Wirxin, Esq. Four volumes. 8vo. 
London: 1836. 


THE reader who takes up for the first time some work of 
genius is conscious of a peculiar pleasure. He finds his previ- 


ous anticipations realized, and a new world of delightful med- 
itation opened before him. This is the experience in reading 
Sir Thomas Browne. His Leligio Medici, Christian Morals, 
and Urn Burial, have all the simplicity, strength, and moral 
elevation which characterize the great Works of mind. 

Sir Thomas Browne was born in London, October 19, 1605, 
and died on his birthday at Norwich in 1682, aged 77. His 
father came of an ancient family in Cheshire, and enjoyed a 
good name as an honest merchant. His father used to uncover 
his breast when he was asleep, and kiss it in prayers over him, 
as is said of Origen’s father, that the Holy Ghost would take 
possession there. But this most excellent parent died while 
his son was yet a child. Notwithstanding a dishonest guard- 
ian, who defrauded him of part of his patrimony, he found 
his way to school at Winchester, where he acquitted himself 
with honor, and finally, in 1627, graduated from Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Under the direction of his step-father, he 
traveled extensively through Ireland, France, and Italy; and 
finally, returning through Holland, took his doctor’s degree at 
Leyden. On coming back to London, at thirty years of age, 
he wrote his Peligio Medici, one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions in the language. 
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“For a character of his person,” says the Rev. John White- 
foot, who lived for many years the constant friend and neigh- 
bor of Sir Thomas, “his complexion and hair were answerable 
to his name; his stature was moderate, and habit of body 
neither fat nor lean, but etoapxoc. In his habit of clothing he 
had an aversion to all finery, and affected plainness both in the 
fashion and ornaments.” 

“He was never seen to be transported with mirth or dejected 
with sadness ; always cheerful, but rarely merry at any sensi- 
ble rate ; seldom heard to break a jest; and when he did, he 
would be apt to blush at the levity of it. His gravity was 
natural without affectation.” “His modesty was visible in a 
natural habitual blush, which was increased upon the least 
occasion, and oft discovered without any observable cause.” 

Sir Thomas was learned, accomplished, and prepossessing ; 
and yet, it would seem by a passage in his writings, was singu- 
larly indifferent to marriage, expressing his belief that it were 
just as well that men should propagate as trees, if that had 
only been divinely appointed. The most noticeable fact of all 
is, that these views did not prevent him from marrying a most 
charming woman, with whom he lived very happily, raising 
an affectionate and talented family. He no doubt felt himself 
sufficiently secure in his domestic enjoyments from the polished 
shafts of the Encyclopedists and reviewers, who have not failed 
to ridicule this eccentricity. 

Edward, son of Sir Thomas Browne, was sent in 1657, at 
fifteen years of age, to Cambridge, and in 1665 took his degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine. He traveled over Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Friuli, and returning, settled in London, and pub- 
lished in 1673 the observations of his travels. He became 
distinguished for his superior learning, was made Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society, Physi- 
cian to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and first physician to king 
Charles Il. King Charles said, “he was as learned as any of 
the college, and as well-bred as any at court.” He continued 
to hold the office of President of the College of Physicians 
until 1708, the time of his death. 

Thomas, another son, a brave and noble youth, distinguished 
himself in the Royal Navy. The following language, which 
belongs to him, shows of what stuff he was made. He says, 
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“it is impossible to express unto another how a smart sea-fight 
elevates the spirits of a man and makes him despise all dan- 
gers.” The time of his death seems only to have been conjec- 
tural. How often a cloud of mystery rests upon the last hours 
of the brave! 

We will trace but one more link in the domestic life of this 
great and good man. Of his favorite daughter Sir Thomas 
says: “Thou didst use to pass away much of thy time alone 
and by thyself in sober ways and good actions, so that noe 
place how solitary soe ever can be strange to thee, nor indeed 
solitary, since God whom thou servest is everywhere with 
thee.” ‘ 

But the distinguished merit of Sir Thomas Browne did not 
exempt him from the assaults of criticism. Such men as John- 
son, Hallam, Hazlitt, and Coleridge have passed judgment on 
his writings, and it is necessary to consider that judgment in 
order to estimate his genius. 

Dr. Johnson does not appear to appreciate the poetical 
figures of Browne. Of his style the author of Rasselas says : 
“Tt strikes, but does not please. His tropes are harsh, and his 
combinations uncouth.” But Dr. Johnson admits that he has 
great excellences, and observes, “it is not on the praises of 
others but on his own writings that Sir Thomas Browne is to 
depend for the esteem of posterity ; of which he will not easily 
be deprived while learning shall have any reverence among 
men; for there is no science in which he does not discover 
some skill, and scarce any kind of knowledge, profane or sacred, 
which he does not appear to have cultivated with success.” 

Hallam, in his “Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,” judges 
Sir Thomas Browne with too great severity. After admitting 
that the favorable estimate of Dr. Johnson is in the main eor- 
rect, and that the mind of Browne was “ fertile and ingenious,” 
and “his analogies original and sometimes brilliant,” he ob- 
serves: “ He was, however, far removed from real philosophy ; 
both by his turn of mind, and the nature of his erudition, he 
seldom reasons; his thoughts are desultory ; sometimes he 
appears skeptical or paradoxical; but credulity and deference to 
authority prevail.” Again he says: “ His egotism is equal to 
that of Montaigne, but with this difference, that it is the egotism 
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of a melancholy mind, which generally becomes unpleasing.” 
“ A man of so much credulity and such an irregular imagina- 
tion as Browne was almost sure to believe in witchcraft, and 
all sorts of spiritual agencies. In no respect did he :go in 
advance of his age, unless we make an exception for his declar- 
ation against persecution.” 

We need not follow further the surly criticisms of Hallam. 
As for the charge of egotism, let it be answered in Browne’s 
own language in the Peligio Medici: “I intend no monopoly 
but a community in learning; I study not for my own sake 
only, but for theirs that study not for themselves. I envy no 
man that knows more than myself, but pity them that know 
less.” 

The truth is, Hallam entirely misinterprets Browne. Ie 
accuses him of being fond of the trifling questions which the 
bad taste of the schoolmen had introduced. Sir Thomas 
brings forward the conceits of the schoolmen only to confute 
them, or moralizes over them as Hamlet over the skulls which 
the grave-digger threw up at his feet. 

The eligio Medici was first written for the private reading 
of a few friends, was transcribed, and after the seventh or 
eighth year, published. Some found the author an atheist; 
others a Catholic; Sir Kenelm Digby reviewed the work; 
Alexander Ross sought to crush it with a hostile reply; Bude 
deeus reviled all physicians in wrath at the impiety of the En- 
glish doctor; while with greater justice Conringius fervently 
wished every theologian were as pious. Four years later 
appeared the “Enquiries into Vulgar Evrors;” and finally, 
Browne was knighted at Oxford by Charles I. 

The idea that first a surreptitious edition of the Relayio 
Medici “ was conveyed to the press by a distant hand, so that 
the circulation of a false copy might be an excuse for publish- 
ing the true,” is contradicted by the explicit statement of Sir 
Thomas himself. But setting aside this, a trick of deception 
is so contrary to the whole-souled honor everywhere beaming 
from the writings of the author, and is so contrary to the 
character ascribed to him by his cotemporaries, that such a 
conclusion cannot for a moment be seriously entertained. 

Another charge against our author is the impiety of his 
works. On this point the testimony of the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica may be safely taken as expressing the enlightened 
judgment of the wisest and best of the Christian world. Of 
Browne’s greatest production it observes: “This singular 
work has been censured by some as inclining to infidelity, and 
even to atheism; while others with better judgment have 
applauded its religious tendency, as well as the ability and 
learning of the author.” 

The testimony of Coleridge with reference to the same work, 
the Leligio Medici, is peculiar and interesting. He says: 
“ This book paints certain parts of my moral and intellectual 
being (the best parts no doubt) better than any other book I 
have ever met with ; and the style is throughout delicious.” 

Sir Thomas Browne put on record, for the government of 
his private conduct, such resolves as these : 


‘ 

To be sure that no day pass without calling upon God in a sol- 
emn formed prayer, seven times within the compass thereof. To 
take oceasion of praying upon the sight of any church which I 
see or pass by as I ride about. After asermon to make a thanks- 
giving, and desire a blessing, and to pray for the minister. To 


pray in all places where privacy inviteth in any house, highway, 
or street; and to know no street or passage in this city (London) 
which may not witness that I have not forgot God and my Saviour 
in it; and that no parish or town where I have been may not say 
the like. In tempestuous weather, lightning and thunder either 
night or day, to pray for God’s merciful protection upon all men, 
‘and his mercy upon their souls, bodies, and goods. 


If this be impiety, it is of a most singular kind, and we may 
well pray God that there may be more of it at the present day. 

To say that Sir. Thomas Browne believed in witchcraft is 
ong to attribute to him the common belief of the age in which 
he“lived, and to place him in the same category with Lord 
Bacon. We ought not to berate him too soundly until our 
own age has emerged more fully from the mysteries of the so- 
called spiritual manifestations. 

A very just and appreciative view of the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne may be found in the Edinburgh Review, No. 
129, Oct., 1836. The writer of the paper alluded to very prop- 
erly claims that a great mistake is made in estimating Sir 
Thomas Browne, when we separate him from the age in which 
he lived ; an age that commenced with Bacon, and closed with 
Locke in 1705. He proceeds to say: 
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In the earlier stages of the literature of a nation the demarka- 
tions between prose and poetry are comparatively faint and con- 
fused. The prodigal superstitions, the credulous errors from 
which men emerge into the dawn of truth, still linger around the 
footsteps of the hardiest adventurers, ‘They enter the domains of 
reason guided by the imagination, and carry not only the language 
but the temperament of poetry into the severest province of 

rose. Whoever looks into our own literature will find a strong 
illustration of this general truth. When, fresh from the giant 
impulse of the Reformation, the intellect of England broke forth 
under Elizabeth, a variety of causes combined to “quicken and exalt 
the imagination. The defiance of Rome, the discovery of America, 
the effects of the press, the almost simultaneous burst of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Italian poetry upon the wonder and 
emulation of men born precisely at an age when thought was 
most broadly and deeply agitated by political circumstances, were 
not events that vended to divide the poet from the philosopher. 
On the‘contrary, no channel of reseatch, however guarded and 
fenced about, could resist the rush of the great deep so universally 
broken up. "Poetry flowed into every course, and sparkled upon 
every wave in which men could launch what Bacon has so nobly 
called “the ships of time.” Whoever turns from Chaucer and 
his earlier successors to the literature of Elizabeth and James, will 
see how completely the revolution produced in great measure by 
translations, had changed the genius of the language from the 
simple to the splendid. The wonderful translation of the Bible 
familiarized the ear to, and colored the language with the expres- 
sions of the East. The Reformation was our Pisistratus; the 
translation of the Bible was our Homer, A new inspiration and a 
new audience were produced, for the most popular book in England 
was the most glorious poetry in the world. 


Such were the influences that surrounded Sir Thomas 
Browne, who, we may say with Jeremy Taylor, “ continued to 
the last to live apart and aloof among his ancient authors, and 
his quaint but sublime thoughts; a scholar by habit, a philoso- 
pher by boast, and a poet by nature.” 

In his “ Garden of Cyrus” Browne did not adopt the quin- 
cunx purely as a brilliant whim, nor yet as a wholly serious 
and important discovery in philosophy. “The thought 
charmed his imagination ; it afforded scope for his curious and 
scattered learning, for his golden and fantastic thoughts.” As 
a chemist and naturalist he is more cautious and uses plain 
common sense. He is not in reality an egotist, but only takes 
himself as in some sense a type of humanity. 

Perhaps among no class of men is Sir Thomas Browne more 
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popular than among clergymen. His quaint expressions, strik- 
ing paradoxes, and devotional fervor, as well as his lively 
fancy and his elevated views of divine truth, have given him 
a wide influence. Even Hallam admits that he was in advance 
of his age in Christian toleration. Though he did not wield 
the flaming sword of Milton, which was foremost in the con- 
flicts for the rights of the people, and brilliant in every realm 
of mind, yet he* wrought good work, and in these glowing 
words declared his sympathy for humanity: “They may 
sit in the orchestra and noblest seats of heaven, who have 
held up shaking hands in the fire and humanly contended for 
glory.” 

We will now proceed to lay before the reader some more 
complete specimens of the writer’s style and thought, being 
well assured that the greatest praise we can give him is to let 
him speak for himself. Take the opening paragraph of the 


Religio Medici. 


For my religion, though there be several circumstances that 
might persuade the world I have none at all, as the general scandal 
of my profession, the natural course of my studies, the indifferency 
of my behavior and discourse in matters of religion, neither vio- 
lently defending one nor with that common ardor and contention 
opposing another; yet in despite hereof I dare, without usurpa- 
tion, assume the honorable style of a Christian. Not that I 
merely owe this title to the font, my education, or clime wherein 
I was born, as being bred up either to confirm those principles 
my parents instilled into my unwary understanding, or by a gen- 
eral consent to proceed in the religion of my country ; but having 
in my riper years and confirmed judgment seen and examined all, 
I find myself obliged by the principles of grace, and the law of 
mine own reason, to embrace no other name but this: neither doth 
herein my zeal so far make me forget the general charity I owe 
unto humanity as rather to hate than pity Turks, infidels, and 
(what is worse) Jews; rather contenting myself to enjoy that 
happy style than maligning those who refuse so glorious a title. 


Quousque patiere, bone Jesu! 
Judai te semel, ego seepius crucifixi : 
Illi in Asia, ego in Britannia, 
Gallia, Germania ; 
Bone Jesu, miserere mei, et Judzeorum.—Pp. 7, 8. 


A translation can hardly give the beauty of the original of 
this poetic fragment. 
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How long shalt thou suffer, O blessed Jesus! 
The Jews crucified thee once, I often ; 
They in Asia, I in Britain, 
Gaul, Germany: 
Good Jesus, have pity on me and on the Jews. 


But our author further avows his religious predilections : 


But to difference myself nearer, and draw into a lesser circle: 
there is no Church, whose ev ery part so squares unto my con- 
science, whose articles, constitutions, and customs seem so con- 
sonant unto reason, and as it were framed to my particular devo- 
tion, as this whereof I hold my belief, the Church of England, to 
whose faith I am a sworn subject; and therefore in a double 
obligation subscribe unto her articles, and endeavor to observe 
her “constitutions ; whatsoever is beyond, as points indifferent, I 
observe according to the rules of my private reason, or the humor 
and fashion of my devotion, neither believing this because Luther 
affirmed it, nor disapproving that, because Calvin hath disavouched 
it. I condemn not all things in the Council of Trent, nor approve 
all in the Synod of Dort. In brief, where the Scripture is silent, 
the Church is my text; where that speaks, ’tis but my comment ; 
where there is a joint silence of both, I borrow not the rules of 
my religion from Rome or Geneva, but the dictates of my own 
reason. It is an unjust scandal of our adversaries, and a gross 
error in ourselves, to compute the nativity of our religion from 
Henry the Eighth, who, though he rejected the Pope, refused not 
the faith of Rome, and effected no more than what his own prede- 
cessors desired and assayed in ages past, and was conceived the 
state of Venice would have attempted in our days.—P. 12 


We can well perceive from this quotation with how little 
justice Hallam has accused Sir Thomas Browne of wavering 
between the Church and the Dissenters. There is much sound 
sense in the following, on divine mysteries : 


As for those wingy mysteries in divinity, and airy subtleties in re- 
ligion, which have unhinged the brains of better heads, they never 
stretched the pia mater of mine: methinks there be not impossi- 
bilities enough in religion for an active faith; the deepest mys- 
teries ours contains, have not only been illustrated, but maintained 
by syllogism, and the rule of reason. I love to lose myself in a 
mystery, to pursue my reason to an O altitudo! Tis my solitary 
recreation to pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas 
and riddles of the trinity, with incarnation and resurrection. I 

can answer all the objections of Satan and my rebellious 1eason 
with that odd resolution I learned of Tertullian, Certum est 
quia impossibile est. I desire to exercise my faith in the diffi- 
cultest point; for to credit ordinary and visible objects, is not 
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faith but persuasion. Some believe the better for seeing Christ’s © 
sepulcher; and when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt not of the 
miracle. Now contrarily I bless myself, and am thankful that I 
live not in the days of miracles; that I never saw Chr®&t nor his 
disciples ; I would not have been one of those Israelites that passed 
the Red Sea, nor one of Christ’s patients on whom he wrought 
his wonders; then had my faith been thrust upon me; nor should 
I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced to all that believe and 
saw not. "Tis an easy and necessary belief to credit what our eye 
and sense hath examined: I believe he was dead and buried, and 
rose again, and desire to see him in his glory, rather than to con- 
template him in his cenotaph or sepulcher. Nor is this much to 
believe; as we have reason, we owe this faith unto history: they 
only had the advantage of a bold and noble faith, who lived before 
his coming, who upon obscure prophecies and mystical types could 
raise a belief and expect apparent impossibilities—P. 20. 


We will now turn for a moment to the proverbia, or brilliant 
gems of wit and fancy that are to be found scattered through 
the pages of our author. Take the following as specimens of 
what the reader may meet without any laborious search. He 
says: 

In expectation of a better I can with patience émbrace this life, 
yet in my best meditations do often defy death: IT honor any man 
that contemns it, nor can I highly love any that is afraid of it. 
This makes me naturally love a soldier, and honor those tattered 
and contemptible regiments that will die at the command of a 
sergeant. For a pagan there may be some motives to be in love 
with life ; but for a Christian to be amazed at death, I see not how 
he can escape this dilemma, that he is too sensible of this life, or 
hopeless of the life to come. 

There is a nearer way to heaven than Homer’s chain, (Iliad, viii, 
18,) an easy logic may conjoin heaven and earth in one argu- 
ment, and with less than a sorites resolve all things into God. 
For though we christen effects by their most sensible—and nearest 
—causes, yet is God the true and infallible cause of all. 

The bad construction and perverse comment on these second 
causes or visible hands of God have perverted the devotion of 
many unto atheism.—Pp. 77, 41. 


T am much taken with two verses of Lucan, since I have been 
able not only as we do at school, to construe, but understand. 


Victurosque Dei celant ut vivere durent 
Felix esse mori.—Pharsalia, iv, 519. 


We're all deluded, vainly searching ways 

To make us happy by the length of days; 
For cunningly to make ’s protract this breath, 
The gods conceal the happiness of death. 
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It is a brave act of valor to contemn death; but where life is 
more terrible than death, it is then the tqest valor to dare to live; 
and herein religion hath taught us a noble example; for all the 
valiant acts of Curtius, Scevola, or Codrus do not parallel or 
match that one of Job; and sure there is no torture to the rack 
of a disease, nor any poniards in death itself like those in the way 
or prologue unto it. mori nolo, sed me esse mortuum nihil 
estumo,* I would not die, but care not to be dead.—P. 85. 


Men that look no further than their outsides think health an 
appurtenance unto life, and quarrel with their constitutions for 
being sick; but I, that have examined the parts of man and know 
upon what tender filaments that fabric hangs, do wonder that we 
are not always so; and considering the thousand doors that lead 

I believe 
the world grows near its end, yet is neitNer old nor decayed, nor 
will ever perish upon the ruins of its own principles.—Pp. 86, 88. 


_Our author thus forcibly expresses himself on our inability 
to define heaven or hell: 


Now the necessary mansions of our restored selves are those 
two contrary and incompatible places we call-heaven and hell. To 
define them, or strictly to determine what and where these are, 


surpasseth my divinity. That elegant apostle, which seemed to 
have a glimpse of heaven, hath left but a negative description there- 
of: which neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor can enter 
into the heart of man: he was translated out of himself to behold 
it; but being returned into himself could not express it.—P. 95. 


Thus does he speak of the saved and lost: 


I believe many are saved who to man seem reprobated; and 
many are reprobated who, in the opinion and sentence of man, 
stand elected. There will appear at the last day strange and unex- 
pected examples both of his justice and his mercy, and therefore 
to define either is folly in man, and insolency even in the devils: 
those acute and subtle spirits in all their sagacity can hardly divine 
who shall be saved; which, if they could prognostic, their labor 
were at an end; nor need they compass the earth seeking whom 
they may devour.—P. 109. 

“Before Abraham was, I am,” is the saying of Christ; yet is it true 
in some sense, if I say it of myself; for I was not only before myself, 
but Adam, that is, in the idea of God, and the decree of that synod 
held from all eternity ; and in this sense, I say, the world was before 
the creation, and at an end before it had a beginning ; and thus was 
I dead before I was alive; though my grave de England, my dyin 
place was Paradise ; and Eve miscarried of me before she conceive 
of Cain.—P. 111. 

* Cic. Tuse. Disp., i, 8. 
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Speaking of harmony, our author says: “It unties the liga- 
ments of my frame, takegme to pieces, dilates me out of myself, 
and by degrees, methinks, resolves me into heaven.”—P. 139. 
“For my conversation, it is like the sun’s, with all men, and 
with a friendly aspect to good and bad.” Let us take leave of 
the Religio Medici with a quotation from the second part, 
on Sleep. It leads the reader on naturally to the conclu- 
sion, which soon follows : 


We term sleep, a death; and yet it is waking that kills us and 
destroys those spirits that are the house of life. ”Tis indeed a part 
of life that best expresseth death ; for every man truly lives, so long 
as he acts his nature, or,some way makes good the faculties of him- 
self. Themistocles, therefore, that slew his soldier in his sleep, was 
a merciful executioner: *tis a kind of punishment the mildness of 
no laws hath invented. I wonder the fancy of Lucan and Seneca did 
not discover it. Itis that death by which we may be literally said to 
die daily ; a death which Adam died before his mortality ; a death 
whereby we live a middle and moderating point between life and 
death ; in fine, so like death, I dare not trust it without my prayers, 

‘and an half adieu unto the world, and take my farewell in a colloquy 
with God: 


The night is come; like to the day, 
Depart not thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the luster of thy light. 

Keep still in my horizon; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee, 
Thou whose nature cannot sleep, 

On my temples sentry keep; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 
Whose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest, 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
Whilst I do rest, my soul advance; 
Make my sleep a holy trance, 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought, 

And with as active vigor run 

My course, as duth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death. O make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die! 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 
Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee. 

And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again; 

O come that hour when I shall never 
Sleep thus again, but wake forever! 
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This is the dormitive I take to*bed-ward; I need no other lauda- 
num than this to make me sleep; after which I close mine eyes in 
security, content to take my leave of the sun and sleep unto the 
resurrection.—P. 149. 


, 

We pass over the “ Christian Morals,” “ Vulgar Errors,” and 
other treatises‘of our author, simply observing that they are filled 
with the inspiration of the same genius that we have already 
observed. The “ Hydriotaphia,” or “Urn Burial,” however, 
deserves a more special notice. It is a sublime prose poem on 
death and immortality. Its noble sentiments and beautiful 
expression are enough to insure the fame of any author. We 
select a few short quotations : 


Happy are they which live not in that disadvantage of time 
when men could say little for futurity but from reason, whereby 
the noblest minds fell often upon doubtful deaths and melancholy 
dissolutions. . . . Our fathers find their graves in our short 
memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors. 
Gravestones tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass while 
some trees stand, and old families last not three oaks. to be read 
by bare inscriptions, like many in Gruter,* to hope for eternity by 
enigmatical epithets or first letters of our names; to be studied 
by antiquaries, who we were, and have new names giWen us like 
many of the mummies, are cold consolations unto the students of 
perpetuity, even by everlasting languages. . . . Yet to be nameless 
in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. The Canaanitish 
woman lives more happily without a name than Herodias with 
one. And who had not rather have been the good thief than 
Pilate ?—P. 337, ete. 

Thersites is like to live as long as Agamemnon. Who knows 
whether the best of men be known, or whether there be not more 
remarkable persons forgot than any that stand remembered in the 
knowy account of time?* Without the favor of the everlasting 
register the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methu- 
selah’s long life had been his only chronicle. + . . Oblivion is not 
to be hired. The greater part must be content to be as though 
they had not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man. Twenty-seven names make up the first story, and 
the recorded names ever since contain not one living century. 
The number of tht dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The 
night of time far surpasseth the day; and who knows when was 
the equinox ? . 


In the same spirit is the following from “ The Fragment on 


Mummjes “id 


* Gruteri Inscriptiones Antique. 
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Time sadly overcometh all things, and is now dominant, and 
sitteth upon a sphynx, and looketh unto Memphis and old Thebes; 
while his sister Oblivion reclineth semi-somnous on a pyramid, 
gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erections, and 
turning old glories into dreams. History sinketh beneath hey 
cloud. The traveler as he paceth amazedly through those deserts, 
asketh of her who builded them? and she mumbleth something, 
but what it is he heareth not. 


Let us throw a gleam of light athwart this darkness: “ We 
live by an invisible sun within us.” “There is nothing strictly 
immortal but immortality.” By immortality he means God, 
who endows his creatures with his own perpetuity. 

It becomes an interesting question under what influences 
was the genius of Sir Thomas Browne evolved. We have 
already briefly adverted to this point. It was a period of revy- 
olutions, which witnessed the beheading of Charles the First, 
and the protectorate by Cromwell, the campaigns of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the voyage of the Puritans, the discovery of Hud- 
son’s Bay, the founding of Boston and Quebec, and the settle- 
ment of Jamestown. Gilbert was discovering the power of 
electricity, Galileo was inventing the telescope, Kepler was 
propounging his theory of the heavens, Bacon was philos- 
ophizing, Sir William Herschel was bidding farewell to earth, 
and Harvey was discoursing on the circulation of the blood. 
Such was the era, an age of revolutions, of great deeds and 
fiery thought. Our author says of himself: 


As yet I have not seen one revolution of Saturn, nor hath my 
pulse beat thirty years; and yet, excepting one, I have seen the 
ashes of and left underground all the kings of Europe, haye been 
cotemporary to three Emperors, four Grand Signiors, and a§ many 
Popes.—P. 81. , 


Great minds emerge from social and civil convulsions as 
comets and asteroids spring from disrupted worlds. And this 
age will evoke its great minds to guide the storm when the pen 
and the sword have with one stroke erased the stain from a 
great nation’s ensign and freed millions in a day. 

The writings of Sir-Thomas Browne are a profitable study 
for an age like ours. We see the folly of human passions. 
We behold the works of human grandeur and glory melting 
away into eternity, and all pride humbled in view o@ “ that 
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duration which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s 
past a moment.” Whether in the opening paragraph of the 
Religio Medici we are moved by the pathos of the author 
when he assumes “the honorable style of a Christian,” and 
laments over himself and the Jews, or we pause among urns 
and mummies to learn the vanity of earth and interrogate 
heaven, we are led by the wand of an enchanter over whom 
death has no power. 

The extracts we have given are but a taste of the banquet 
that awaits the reader. Ticknor & Fields have given us a 
book well adapted to general circulation, and yet a good sub- 
stitute for the London edition, which may be consulted by the 
curious scholar. - Our American publishers have, in the cream- 
tinted paper, clear type, and perfect accuracy of this volume, 
conferred a great favor on the reading public. All will be 
profited by consulting these beautiful pages. Let them study 
the example and writings of Sir Thomas Browne. Those 
who tread the dusty thoroughfares of life here see the prac- 
ticability and pleasure of occasional excursions into the green 
fields of poetic thought and fancy; those who pant after im- 
mortality are encouraged to aspire to heaven; and those who 
seek the rewards of an honorable ambition are taught to build 
up the structures of immortal mind, the only monuments that 
defy the march of time. ” 


& 


+ 





° 
@. IX.—THE WAR FOR THE UNION. 


Our ciyil war, now become the settled a of the nation, 


at first took the world greatly by surprisé Our quadrennial 
elections for President had always been followed by such ready 
and perfect acquiescence, that men genefally were astounded 
when close on the heels of that of 1860 followed a gigantic 
insurrection. And yet, to the thoughtful observer of national 
affairs, there had long been causes at work in our body politic 
of .which such an insurrection was but the natural outgrowth 
and development. These causes date back to the period prior 
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to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, but more imme- 
diately and especially to that embraced by the administration 
of Washington. For it was during his administration that 
the Constitution—beeoming then the law,of the land—received 
its first practical "exposition and enforcement. The govern- 
ment which it brought into being was at first merely a paper 
one. Of itself—per se—it had no force or effect. But it was 
to take form and force from the manner in which it was 
expounded and administered. 

There can be little doubt that the founders of the present Amer- 
ican Government intended it to be a strong one. They were 
weary of the vexations and the perplexities that beset them at 
almost every step, in the form of State Rights, under the old 
Articles of Confederation, and when they set up the Federal Gov- 
ernment, they meant to endow it with the authority and the 
power of the whole American people. Therefore it was they 
declared that “WE THE PEOPLE,” not “we the states,” do 
ordain and establish it “ for ourselves and our posterity.” But 
the machinery of the gevernment had scarcely Ween set in 
motion before the germs of two parties unfortunately appeared. 
The one, headed by Alexander Hamilton, held that the new 
government was really a government, established by the whole 
people, for the people, and endowed with all the functions and 
powers necessary for sovereignty and rule. The other, led by 
that matchless leader Thomas Jefferson, claimed that the sev- 
eral states were still sovereigf in a great degree, and that the 
federal government, having bed? deriv ed from the states, was 
powerless as against the states, except within certgin limits 
expressly defined in the constitution itself. In g wogiiijhe one 
pleaded for a strong government; strong at home, @@fwell as 
abroad, prepared for all emergencies ; while the other argued 
that the central goygrnment would be dangerous to logal liber- 
ties, unless suede by manifold checks and balances, Ham- 
ilton was undoubtedly a statesman of great parts, was certainly 
unsurpassed by any’statesman of his day, but as a party poli- 
tician he was no match for the bold, resolute, scheming, and 
worldly-wise Virginian. While the one contended ably for a 
strong republic, the other wa s already popularizing doctrines 
that tended to a wild ieee. Adopting as his war-ery the 
popular maxim of that age, “the world is governed too much,” 
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Mr. Jefferson evidently forgot that there might come a time 
when the chief trouble of his country would be—being gov- 
erned too little. His advocacy of the decentralization of the 
government, and the localization of power, was necessarily 
popular, because such a government would give importance to 
localities and individuals that would otherwise remain obscure 
and unknown. His platform, therefore, soon enlisted the sym- 
pathies and the active energies of all such, and though frowned 
upon by Washington, Madison, and other great worthies of 
that day, its ascendancy was only a question of time. The 
result was, that Hamilton soon came to be denounced as an 
aristocrat and monarchist, while Jefferson was hailed as the 
philosopher and democrat, the model statesman, the people’s 
friend. Whatever else may be said of Mr. Jefferson, the logic 
of his doctrine of decentralization was soon unmistakable, as 
in time counties came to question the authority of states, and 
townships that of counties, until at length it happened all 
authority was deemed irksome, and all constraint called des- 
potism. 

This pestilent heresy of “State Rights,” 


Sole source of all our woes, 


thus fostered and insisted upon, soon begat that jealousy of the 
national government, early christened the “ Spirit of Disunion,” 
whose natural fruit was the Hartford Convention, and whose 
logical development, Nullification. Both of these insurrec- 
tionary movements ignominiously failed, not so much because 
of any force which the national government brought to bear 
against them, as because of the want of a common bond of union 
to link together disaffected communities. John C. Calhoun, 
who, disappointed in his hopes of the American Presidency, 
next turned Nullifier to establish a separate empire, was slow 
to perceive this fatal defect in his schemes. But no sooner 
was this wily conspirator brought to realize it, than he stopped 
the insurgent mm A and bade his associates “ bide their 
time.” It is a great mistake to suppose that the spirit of dis- 
union expired in 1832 with the fires of nullification, that then, 
unhappily mostly of their own accord, went quietly out. The 
high crime committed against the nation was not punished. 
The wicked criminals, all of them, went unwhipt of justice, 
Fovurtn Series, Vou. XVI.—20 
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and the foul conspiracy itself was not even broken up; it was 
only adjourned sine die, to meet again at the call of its accom- 
plished chieftain. Andrew Jackson, that man of strong sense 
as well as strong passions, (for it is Plutarch who observes that 
“great parts are often attended by great vices, as well as great 
virtues,”) early divined this. Knowing, necessarily, more of 
Calhoun’s plans than any other man of that day, he felt, in 
his inmost soul, that he had only scotched the snake, not killed 
it. To the day of his death, it was his lament, that he had 
not hung Calhoun arid his chief associates ; but the Jeffersonian 
spirit of the times would not permit such an act of federal 
tyranny! In correspondence, since published, he declares that 
the tariff question was then “only a pretext ;” that the real 
“object” of the conspirators was an “independent govern- 
ment;” and then adds, with a prescience beyond his times, 
“the next pretext will be African Slavery.” 

Mr. Calhoun, casting about for a platform on which his mal- 
contents, however disagreeing on other points, might there stand 
unitedly, was not slow to perceive this ebony one ready made 
to his hands. What mattered it, that slavery was then every- 
where regarded as an evil, and its speedy extinction generally 
desired? There was the bond of union to suit his purpose, 
and, with the rice field and the cotton gin as his auxilaries, a 
decade or two would suffice to revolutionize the theology and 
the politics of his times. So, with an industry and a genius 
worthy of a better cause, he set himself seriously to work, and, 
unhappily for his countrymen, succeeded but too well in his 
nefarious designs. It was not given to him, however, to see 
the ripe fruit of his baleful doctrines. It may have been 
thought that it would be too sweet a satisfaction to the traitor’s 
soul. But year by year, indoctrinated from platform and pul- 
pit, the southern communities became more and more fused 
together, until in 1860 the time and the opportunity had come 
for the outburst of the great rebellion whose iron hoofs now 
desolate the land. We repeat, slavery only wnites the parts; the 
real cause ef-the rebellion lies deeper. Slavery is only the 
common platform, the bond of union, the vital cord, which 
must itself be completely severed before the parts by it united 
can return to their old condition of peace and loyalty. But it 
is, after all, only a condition of the rebellion; a necessary con- 
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dition, we grant; a condition which we would be blind not to 
see and allow for. But our real struggle, as a nation, to the 
calm eye of history, rises higher than the question of slavery, 
and is rather an armed resolve of the national government to 
assert for itself, at last, authority and power. The rebellion 
under the form of secession, is simply Jeffersonianism pushed 
to its logical results; the war for the Union, waged under the 
form of coercion, is merely the healthy return of the govern- 
ment to the sounder doctrines of Washington and Hamilton. 
They fight for anarchy; we fight for government. They fight 
for lawlessness ; we fight for law. The battle in Charleston 
harbor came not a moment too soon. It was high time to 
test the question, whether the American government dared to 
return a domestic blow. During those last maddening days 
of the reign of Buchanan, when the nation like a strong man 
bewildered was yet struggling in the Valley of Humiliation, 
we barely escaped “as by fire” from becoming a by-word and 
a hissing among the nations. The conflict had already been 
put off too long. Too many insults had been received unre- 
sented, too many indignities already endured. The great case 
of the nation versus the states had been adjourned from time 
to time, so often, that the defendants had already come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff did not mean to proseeute at all. 
But at last the plaintiff, mysterious as it seemed, was goaded 
to think better of his cause. With much painstaking, he 
found a proper attorney in a certain honest lawyer from IIli- 
nois, and then at length, it happened, the case was ordered for 
trial, at the bar of History, before the great Judge of nations 
as well as men. 

The first blow had scarcely been struck before the states 
divided off and took sides. The northern states, mostly loyal 
to the federal idea, and, where they were not wholly so, with- 
out a “common bond” to unite them in insurrection, declared 
for the Union. The southern states, on the contrary, knit 
together by the common bond of slavery, declared unitedly for 
disunion. And thus it happened that the war became speedily 
a war of sections. The war, thus once fairly inaugurated, 
resolved itself into a mere question of forces. Chief among 
these were four, to wit: quantity and quality of popula- 
tion, wealth, and commerce. On the one side were arrayed 
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twenty millions of people; on the other, twelve. On the one 
side was the puritan, believing God rules; on the other, the 
cavalier, affirming cotton is king. On the one side were the 
descendants of those, who at Concord and Lexington, 


Their flag in April's breeze unfurled, 
There fired the shot heard round the world; 


on the other, the sons of those who ran away at Guilford 
Court House, and stood but feebly at Camden and Savannah. 
On the one side was a purse, which thus far has sustained 
unaided the most gigantic war of modern times; on the other, 
a shinplaster currency, “ payable two years after the ratification 
of a treaty of peace with the United States.” On the one 
side was a commerce, whose keels vex the waters of every 
ocean; on the other, no ships at all, except the few stolen or 
surrendered by renegade commanders. P 

But now, the trial by battle being once fairly joined, the two 
stern combatants grimly at work, suddenly there loomed up a 
dusky element, which the South in its hardihood had evidently 
not calculated for, if not forgotten. There is now no doubt, 
that the leaders of the rebellion in the beginning relied largely 
on aid from their northern sympathizers. They confidently 
believed that a northern peace party would at least so paralyze 
the friends of the Union, that no radical measures could be 
adopted, and that, no matter how the war might go, the insti- 
tution of slavery would remain untouched. Had not all the 
parties denounced John Brown? Had not the black republi- 
eans disavowed abolitionism? Had not Fernando Wood pro- 
claimed Ais New York should be a free city? Had not the 
democracy, in convention assembled, everywhere esolved, 
that if the North undertook to “subjugate” the South, it 
would first have to fight northern democrats? But it hap- 
pened these haughty cavaliers, who aforetime were wont to 
despise the north, mistaking its patience for pusillanimity, and 
to boast—proud souls—that they carried the nation in the palm 
of their hand, were now counting without their host. The first 
gun fired at Sumter ended all this disloyal palaver, and soon 
the war-cry of the people, flung from mountain to valley, was 
“Every weapon against the southern traitor!” From this 
hour henceforth the only substantial question was, as to which 
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side should secure the negro. Here, in truth, was the real 
turning point of the war. Sambo became the pivot about 
which the whole contest began to revolve, and the war passed 
simply into a question as to whether he should continue Cuffee 
or become soldier. 

The progress of the public mind on this subject, since the 
outbreak of the rebellion, has been truly amazing. It fur- 
nishes another lively illustration of the rapid change in public 
opinion in times of civil commotions. It is not three years 
since the most notorious of our military leaders, then conduct- 
ing a campaign in West Virginia, at the outset forbade all 
slaves from entering his lines, and warned them by proclama- 
tion that, if they presumed to rise against their masters, he 
would “crush them with an iron hand.” History will not 
believe it. Who, before, ever heard of a general refusing the 
most valuable of allies against a common enemy? It is in 
accordance with the eternal fitness of things, that he has since 
lost all command and gravitated gradually into a New York 
Copperhead. Sixty days, however, if so long, had not elapsed 
from the date of McClellan’s proclamation, before General 
Butler, at Fortress Monroe, by a funny fiction of law, (true 
on the southern claim that slaves are property,) discovered 
that all slaves belonging to disloyal masters were “contraband 
of war!” A broad laugh overspread the face of the nation ; 
but the country was grateful for any means whereby we could 
rescue our friends and weaken our enemies. Soon the secre- 
tary of state found out that colored persons, if they wished 
to go abroad, were “ American citizens of African desent,” in 
so far as to be capable of receiving a passport. Then the 
attorney general decided, that, as such “ qualified citizens,” 
they could locate upon and pre-empt public lands. And now 
the President, made, by repeated defeats to our arms, at last 
fully awake to the magnitude of the contest, and to the neces- 
sity of employing all the national resources, by his immortal 
Proclamation of Emancipation declared all slaves within the 
insurrectionary districts “henceforth and forever free ;” and 
then, in a spirit of lofty eloquence not surpassed in any 
age, invoked upon this sublime meausure “the considerate 
judgment of mankind, and thg gracious favor of Almighty 
God!” Finally, Congress took the matter up, and by solemn 
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legislation enacted, that all slaves should be heartily weleomed 
w ithin the Union lines, should be guarantied the full protection 
of the national flag, and, if so they chose, should drill and 
fight as Union soldiers. From Cuffeeto contraband, from con- 
traband to citizens of African descent, from such qualified 
citizen to American soldier, our national prejudices have grown 
“small by degrees and beautifully less,” until at last the hated 
children of the sun have come to be recognized as welcome 
allies in the great war now and here being waged so fiercely 
for humanity ‘and God. 

It requires no prophet’s eye now to see, that the battle, 
though still maintained with vigor in some parts of the field, 
is yet already clearly won. The elections of last fall, from 
Maine to California, possess this peculiar significance, that 
they utterly annihilate disaffection throughout the north. Any 
other result, especially in the great Middle States, would have 
been a national disaster. But, thank Heaven, Mr. Justice 
Woodward was left to contemplate the beauties of his native 
Wyoming; McClellan even could not save him; and the mar- 
tyr of Ohio bids fair, for some time to come, “to watch and 

rait across the border!” Meanwhile, throughout the south, 
wholesale disintegration is inevitable. Jeffdom is already 
beaten, because it has lost Sambo. Its ebony platform has been 
knocked from under it. Its bond of union has been thoroughly 
and forever severed. Its vital cord has been effectually cut. 
At all points where the Union lines advance, its faithful chat- 
tels, converted suddenly into “ American citizens of African 
descent, ” take unto themselves legs and run away. Nay, if 
we but look more closely, we may see the dusky freedmen, 
with bent brow, in serried ranks 8, beneath the good, the grand 
old flag, charging fiercely into the storm of battle, and indica- 
ting for their race a right royal manhood along the bloody 
ramparts of Port Hudson and Fort Wagner. We repeat, the 
battle, though its thunders still shake the air, is already won for 
the nation. It but remains for the Union to gather up its 
squadrons and charge once more, or so, along the whole line. 
For there is no clearer truth in this war than this, that exactly 
in the proportion that slavery disappears, the rebellion ceases. 
The accursed bond of union ence cut, the malcontents every- 
where drop speedily asunder. Thus Calhoun’s chosen agent 
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for building up a southern Empire, by one of those sure 
revenges which time always brings about, has become to the 
disunionists an “architect of ruin.” Hence, with the suc- 
cess of our arms, we behold following part passu the loyaliza- 
tion of the South and the restoration of the Union. And thus 
once more we see it happen, in the strange “ whirligig of time,” 
that justice to the oppressed, however dear or difficult, becomes 
at last the only TRUE SAFETY of a nation. 

For our nation will be saved. The “signs of the times” 
are unmistakable. The Lord, almost, hath spoken it. In the 
light of our shining victories, at both the ballot and the car- 
tridge box, we may well believe, that 


Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own. 


How gratifying to the patriot! what matter of rejoicing to the 
Christian heart! With the war once over, we shall have no 
more squabbles about State Rights. Future malcontents will 
have been taught a lesson which they will wisely heed. Our 
local governments will know enough, at least, “to keep the 
peace.” With the only stain upon our escutcheon blotted out, 
with justice and liberty established as the corner-stones of the 
Republic, with the reign of law and order made sure and abso- 
lute, with a population industrious, intelligent, and inured to 
arms, and with an undivided and indivisible empire from the 
lakes to the gulf, and from the blue Atlantic to the golden 
slopes of the Pacific, the future grandeur, and power, and glory 
of the American people, O, who shall estimate? Then at last 
become the true pride of mankind, and the just hope of the 
world, it is not too much to believe, that our career as a nation 
will be only just begun. Abraham Lincoln, the crowned hero 
of the century, will go to his tomb wept by the human race, 
and the American Republic, saved by his hand, will endure, let 
us hope, 


Through long distant ages, when these war-cloud days are done, 
Stretching like a golden evening forward to the setting sun. 


But a word more and our task is done. There are those 
who say, that the war once over, the freedmen will be remanded 
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to their bonds. A cabinet officer, indeed, with a strange lack 
of dignity, most unbecoming to one of his station, has declared, 
that, in his judgment, they will perhaps be allowed to build 
our railroads, dig our canals, and ditch our swamps; but that, 
when these public works are completed, they will be shipped 
off to Africa or Central America. Faugh! The American 
people have not yet sunk so low. Let men remember, that no 
nation ever yet willingly abandoned the defenders of its life, 
and that the American Republic in the heyday of its triumph 
over anarchy and treason cannot afford to disgrace itself for- 
ever. And besides, at the close of the conflict, the dusky 
warriors, who with leveled bayonets charged across the ditch 
at Port Hudson and up the slopes of Wagner, by that time at 
least two hundred thousand strong, unless we greatly mistake, 
with the sympathies of the world at their back, will know well 
how to take care of themselves. 





Arr. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


MOVEMENTS IN THE CHURCH OF EN- 
GLAND.—THE TRIAL OF BisHop COLENSO. 
—DEcISION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL IN 
THE CASE OF THE EssayYISts.—A new 
and highly important stage has been 
reached in the history of the Rationalistic 
Controversy in the Church of England. 
Bishop Colenso has been tried before an 
Episcopal synod in South Africa, which 


. has found him guilty of heresy and de- | 


posed him from his see. On the other 
hand, the appeal of Dr. Williams and Mr. 
Wilson, two of the writers of the Essays 
and Reviews, from the sentence of the 
Court of Arches, has come up before the 


highest judicial court of the country. | 
The Privy Council and this highest au- | 
thority has declared the holdings and | 


publishing of the views contained in the 
essays of the above two writers not to be 
inconsistent with the rule of faith in the 
Church of England. Both decisions are 
events of far-reaching bearing. 








The trial of Colenso commenced on 
November 17. The tribunal before 
which the Bishop of Natal was cited to 
appear was constituted in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Cape Town, and consisted of 
the most Rev. Dr. Gray, Bishop of Cape 
Town and Metropolitan of South Africa, 
assisted by his suffragans, the Bishops of 
Graham's Town and of the Orange Free 
State. The Bishops of St. Helena and 
of Zambesi, also suffragans of Cape Town, 
were absent on account of the distance 
of the seats of their dioceses from the 
metropolitan city, in each case being no 
less than two thousand miles. The 
accusing clergy were present to sup- 
port their accusation in the persons of 
the Dean of Cape Town, Dr. Douglas; 
the Archdeacon of Graham’s Town, Dr. 
Merriman; and the Archdeacon of 
George, Dr. Badnall. On the part of the 
aceused bishop, Dr. Bleek, curator of the 
Grey Library, attended to protest against 
the proceedings, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, against the jurisdiction of the 
court: 

After a brief explanation of the occa- 
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sion of the trial by the Bishop of Cape 
Town, the registrar of the court read 
the various official documents—the cita- 
tion of Dr. Colenso—the presentation to 
the metropolitan by the accusers on 
which the citation had been issued, and 
the articles of accusation by which the 
charge preferred against the Bishop of 
Natal is sought to be proved. The 
charge says, “ the presentation is founded 
upon certain extracts from writings pub- 
lished and put forth by Bishop Colenso, 
entitled ‘St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, Newly Translated and Explained 
from a Missionary Point of View,’ and 
Parts I and II of the ‘Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined, 
and sold and published in the city of 
Cape Town within the last two years.” 
Dr. Colenso wag accused of heresy on 
nine counts: 1. His disbelief of the 
atonement. 2. His belief in justifica- 
tion without any knowledge of Christ. 
3. His belief in natal regeneration. 


4. His disbelief in the endlessness of | 


future punishments. 5. His denial that 


the Holy Scriptures are the Word of | 
God. 6. His denial of the inspiration | 


of the Holy Scriptures. 17. His denial 


that the Bible is a true history of the | 


facts which it professes to describe. 
8. His denial of the divinity of our bless- 
ed Lord. 9. His depraving, impugning, 
and bringing into disrepute the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Each article comprised several extracts 
from one or the other of the two works 
referred to in the presentation. The ex- 
tracts are placed in juxtaposition to the 
articles and formularies of the Church 


which they severally contravene. At | 


the end of each article the specific 
charge against it is given in full. 

The reading of the voluminous docu- 
ments was followed, after a slight discrts- 
sion on what appeared to be a point of 
form, by the presentation, through Dr. 


Bleek, of Bishop Colenso’s protest against | 


jurisdiction of the Bishop of Cape Town 
in the matter, and if jurisdiction were 
assumed and adverse judgment deliv- 
ered, notice of appeal against such judg- 
ment would be given. At a later period 
of the day the question was raised by 
the Archdeacon of Graham’s Town, sup- 
ported by the Archdeacon of George, 
whether Dr. Bleek was a member of a 
communion which recognized the formu- 
laries of the Church—whether, in fact, 
he was nota “Socinian.” Dr. Bleek, 
on thé ground of objection to “the right 
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to put the question,” declined to reply 
to it, and the subject dropped. The 
court then adjourned until December 14. 

On reassembling, the suffragan bish- 
ops as assessors delivered their opin- 
ions. The Bishop of Grabam’s Town 
said he considered all these charges 
proved, and painful as it was for him to 
arrive at such a conclusion, he consid- 
ered that by the false teaching proved 
against him the Bishop of Natal had 
wholly disqualified himself for bearing 
rule in the Church of God, and for the 
care of souls therein. The Bishop of 
the Free State announced that he had 
come toa similar conclusion. The court 
then adjourned, when on its reassem- 
bling the metropolitan pronounced judg- 
ment, depriving Bishop Colenso of his 
see, unless on or before the 4th of March 
next the bishop shall file a full, uncondi- 
tional, and absolute retraction in writing 
of all the objectionable extracts, in Lon- 
don, or a like retraetation by April 16 in 
Cape Town. Dr. Bleek handed in a pro- 
test against the legality of the proceed- 
ings and the validity of the judgment, 
and gave notice of appeal. The Bishop 
of Cape Town said he could not recog- 
nize any appeal except to his grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he must 
require that appeal to be made within 
fifteen days from that time. 

In England the no less famous case 
of the Essays and Reviews has been ul- 
timately decided by the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. By this 
decision the sentence of suspension pro- 
nounced by Dr. Lushington on Dr. Row- 
land Williams and the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
two of the writers of the Essays and 
Reviews, is reversed. The judgment of 
the committee, which will be of lasting 
importance for the Church of England, 
was delivered by the Lord Chancellor. 
He stated that it was not the province 
of the committee to give any opinion as 
to the general tendency of the whole of 
the two essays, or of the book entitled 
‘Essays and Reviews.” The character 
of that work, whether beneficial or other- 
wise, remained unaffected by the judg- 
ment. Their lordships had only to con- 
sider the extracts from the essays 
which were the subject of appeal. Nor 
was it the duty of the court to settle 
matters of faith. It could only look at 
the doctrine of the Church of England 
by law established and ascertain if it 
had been contravened by the extracts 
before them. It must also be remem- 
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bered that the Church had not pro- 
nounced an opinion on all points. He 
then proceeded to a consideration of the 
ease of Dr. Williams. Dr. Williams 
was charged with denying that the Bible 
is the word of God, that it contains 
any effectual revelation of his truth or 
of his dealings with mankind, or is the 
rule of our faith. The judicial com- 
mittee decided that he has uot affirmed 
this; that his language is consistent 
with a belief in those things which he 
is said to have denied; and that there- 
fore the charge is founded upon a mis- 
interpretation of his words. The other 
charge against Dr. Williams was that 
he had contravened the eleventh Article 
of Religion—that on justification by 
faith. He had said in the course of a 
defense which he imagined Bunsen 
might make, a supposed adversary, “why 
may not justification by faith have 
meant the peace of mind or sense of di- 
vine approval which comes of a trust 
in God, rather than a fiction .of merit by 
transfer?’’ Dr. Lushington had taken 
this as a declaration of the writer's own 
sentiments. The judicial committee re- 
fused to do so, saying that “it would be 
a severe thing.’ Further, it declined to 
recognize in the statement that “ the 
doctrine of transfer by merit is a fic- 
tion,’”’ a contravention of the eleventh 
article, because that article is wholly 
silent as to any “transfer ’’ of the price- 
less merits of which it treats. Upon 
these grounds the judicial committee 
reversed the judgment of the Court of 
Arches against Dr. Williams. 

The first charge against Mr. Wilson 
related to the subject of the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in the view 
of the court involved the proposition 
that it was a contradiction of the doc- 
trine laid down in the sixth and twen- 
tieth Articles of Religion in the Nicene 
Yreed and in the Ordination Service of 
Priests to affirm that any part of the 
eanonical books of the Old or New 
Testament, upon any subject whatever, 
unconnected with religious faith or mor- 
al duty, was not written under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. On this 
question the committee declared that 
“ the proposition or assertion that every 
part of the Scriptures was written un- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is 
not to be found either in the articles 
or any of the formularies of the 
Chureh.” The judgment of the court 
was that the Church of England, in af- 
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firming that Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation, has not 
affirmed that every part of every book 
of Scripture was written under the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, and the 
court therefore declined to say that Mr. 
Wilson's teaching on this point was 
contradictory to the Articles of Religion 
or to the formularies. 
The second charge against Mr. Wilson 
referred to that part of his essay in 
which he says that such is the neutral 
character of the multitude that neither 
the promises nor denunciations of Reve- 
lation are applicable to them; that 
hope must be entertained, that after 
the great adjudication receptacles may 
be found for those who shall be infants 
as to spiritual development, where the 
stunted may become ,strong, and the 
perverted may be restored; that in the 
end all, both small and great, shall find 
a refuge in the bosom of the universal 
arent, to repose or to be quickened into 
higher life in the ages to come accord- 
ing to his will.” It was contended by 
the promoters of the suit that Mr. Wil- 
son in thus writing had denied that at 
the end of the world there will be a 
judgment of God, awarding either eter- 
nal happiness or eternal misery. But the 
court declined to admit these interpret- 
ations. The only question it would 
consider was, whether it was competent 
for a clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland to express a hope that the pun- 
ishment of the wicked may not endure 
to alleternity. Against this opinion ap- 
peal was made to the Creed of Athana- 
sius and the Commination Service, in 
which the destiny of the wicked is 
spoken of as “everlasting fire.’ The 
court observed that the words “ ever- 
lasting fire’? are nowhere interpreted in 
the formularies of the Church, and that 
an article denouncing the doctrine of an 
ultimate restoration of the wicked, which 
had been inserted in the Articles in the 
reign of Edward IV., was struck out in 
the year 1562. The court therefore de- 
clared that the formularies contain no 
such distinct declaration on the subject 
as would require it to condemn as penal 
the expression of a hope by a clergy- 
man that even the ultimate pardon of the 
wicked, who are condemned in the day 
of judgment, may be consistent with the 
will of Almighty God. The judgment 
and sentence of the Court of Arches 
must therefore be reversed. 
The Lord Chancellor stated that the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, and the! 


Archbishop of York, who had attended | 
the hearing, differed from the rest of the | 
committee as to the charge against Dr. | 
Williams and the charge against Mr. 
Wilson with reference to the inspira- | 
tion of Scripture. 

In pursuance of an invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, extended to 
all the bishops of the Established Church 
in England, Ireland, and the British 
colonies, an important meeting of bish- 
ops was held at Lambeth on February 
3. Six subjects, important to the wel- | 
fare of the Church, were designated by 
the archbishop as topics of discussion, 
the chief of which are the diocesan synods, 
the burial service, subscription to the 
Articles, and a proposal to amend the 
English authorized version of the Bible. 
The English government, in general, 
shows no great sympathy with the wishes 
of the bishops and convoeations. Thus, 
in reply to a memorial from the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
praying the queen to divide the See of 
Exeter and create a separate diocese 
of Cornwall, the Home Secretary has no- 
tified the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
her majesty’s government declines to re- 
commend such a subdivision, and also 
to entertain the general question of the 
increase of the episcopate. 





Reticiovs Sratisrics.— The Congre- 
gational Year-book for 1864 gives the 
following as the number of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Great Britain: “* En- 
gland 1,818, Wales 687, Scot.and 103, 
Ireland 28. Ministers newly settled 
during 1863, 77; ministers resigned 
during 1863, 215. The number of Con- 
gregational ministers in the United 
Kingdom, the colonies, and heathen 
lands is estimated at 2,612; the students | 
in the various colleges at 456. If the 
numerous village chapels, out-stations, 
school-houses, ete., in connection with 
the churches are added, the total number 
of Congregational places of worship 
may be estimated, at 20,000. On the 
continent of Europe there are one hund- 
red and forty-eight Independent Church- 
es in Belgium, France, Geneva, Holland, 
and Switzerland. 

The Baptist Hand-book for 1864 states 
that there are 1,119 Baptist Churches in 
England and Wales, with 1,888 ministers 
and 135,826 members. In Ireland and | 
Scotland there are 118 Baptist ministers. 
These include Baptist churches of all , 
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kinds, but not mission churches or mis- 
sionaries. During the past year thirty- 
eight chapels have been erected or en- 
larged in England and Wales. 

The Catholic Directory for 1864 gives 
the following statistical statement, which 


| shows the advancement of the Roman 


Catholic Church in England and Scot- 
land during the last ten years: 


1854. 1864. Ine. 
Roman Catholic clergy in England 922 1,267 3845 
oo oe 


Scotland 134 178 44 

Churches and Stations in England 678 907 229 
a * Scotland 134 191 

| Communities of Men in England 17 56 0 39 
Convents in England.............. 8 173 8&8 
7 acs tsncecsenes ee 13 13 


The detailed tables of the last census 
of Ireland, which have just been pub- 
lished, divide the religious professions of 
the people into Established Church, Ro- 
man Catholics, Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, 
“all other persuasions,” and Jews. 
The table of “all other persuasions” 
contains some curious and suggestive 
particulars: 112 people have written 
themselves down simply as Christians, 
and 68 as High-Church. Then there 
are 51 Christian Israelites, and 40 Breth- 


| ren—not Plymouth Brethren. 28 rank 


themselves as Disciples of Christ; 14 
are Derbyites: 9 Kellyites; 3 Walker- 
ites; 3 Morrissonians; and 1 Camero- 
nian. 9 simply deelare themselves Be- 
lievers in Jesus ; 5 as Members of Christ’s 
Church; 8 as Sinners saved by Grace. 
We find also such designations as these: 
Brethren in Christ, 2; Church of Christ, 
2; The Word of God Alone, 2; Self- 
Opinion, or the Church of God, 1. One 
man who writes himself down a_ saint 
of no sect; and aman and a woman 
say they are of no particular ‘persua- 
sion. Two goa little further than the 
last, and say that they are undecided. 
Two others are doubtful; 44 males and 
28 females say they are of no religion. 
One isa philanthropist, another a posi- 
tivist, and another a Cromwellian Prot- 
estant. There are 4 socialists, 21 free- 
thinkers, 20 secularists, 19 deists, 1 un- 
believer, (a woman,) and 1 atheist. Two 
are rationalists, two materialists, and two 
avow themselves to be seekers. One is 
a Puseyite. The Unitarians are divided 
under the heads of Unitarians, simply 
of whom there are 3,809; Unitarian 
Presbyterians, 201; non-subscribing 
Presbyterians, 167; and Arians, 32. 
Several of this denomination, however, 
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are ranked under the general head of | 
Presbyterians. The figures of the gen- 
eral return are as follows: Established | 
Church, males, 339,314; females, 354,- 

043; Roman Catholics, males, 2,205,- | 
053 ; females, 2,300,212; Presbyterians, | 
males, 254,734; females, 268,557; | 
Methodists, males, 21,290; females, 
24,109; Independents, males, 2,112; 
females, 2,420; Baptists, males, 2,141; 
females, 2,096; Society of Friends or 
Quakers, males, 1,680; females, 1,680, 
all other persuasions, males, 10,846; 
females, 7,052; Jews, males, 200; fe- 
males, 193. ‘ 


ITALY. 


PRoGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM.— The 
progress of Protestantism during the 
year 1863 has been again gratifying, and 
the beginning of the new year witness- 
es a considerable extension of the terri- 
tory of the Protestant Churches and 
missions. Some of the large cities be- 
gin to have a Protestant population, con- 
siderable even in point of numbers. 
Thus the city of Milan has already one 
thousand Church members, of whom 
seven hundred belong to the Free Church 
and three hundred to the Waldensian 
and Wesleyan missions. A literary 
celebrity of Milan, Professor Oddo, a 
speaker of great power, and in favor 
with the public, has lately commenced 
a series of lectures on the history of 
Italy in an evangelical sense, show- 
ing the injury which the Papacy has 
done to Italy during the whole of its 
history, and expressing a wish to see 
an Evangelical Church in Italy. The 
neighborhood of Milan is even more 
interesting than the city. In Cara- 
vaggio, where a few months ago the 
priest and thousands of his parishioners 
broke up the newly-made railway sta- 
tion, because of the supposed insult 
offered by modern progress to the Ma- 
donna of the place and her sacred shrine, 
there is now a Protestant congregation 
of eighty members, a day school con- 
taining forty boys and girls, and an 
evening school containing seventy adults. 
In Parma the evangelist Sciavelli, an ex- 
Franciscan monk, has received many 
invitations to preach the Gospel in neigh- 
boring villages. In one place, where 
bills announcing the service had been 
posted, no room could be found large 
enough, and he preached in a field to 
two thousand people. At Cremona an 
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immense hall, capable of holding one 
thousand persons, was packed to the 
door at his second preaching. In Ferra- 
ra there is now a regular audience of 
three hundred waiting on the ministry 
of an evangelist of the Free Italian 
Church. At Como a young Waldensian 
evangelist has the place of meeting, 
holding one hundred and twenty, crowd- 
ed to the door, and many anxious listen- 
ers outside who cannot gain admit- 
tance, 

In Piedmont the prospects are still 
better than in Lombardy, and there is 
now scarcely a town or. village in which 
a little band of professed evangelicals is 
not to be found. 

In Bologna the Rev. Mr. Wall, a Bap- 
tist missionary from England, and the 
first missionary of that denomination to 
Italy, has broken ground. The Rev. 
Mr. Morehead, a young American mis- 
sionary, sent out by the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, has commenced 
operations in Sienna, which is surrounded 
by a large and interesting agricultural 
district, and where he has already been 
honored by exciting the ire of the priests. 
In the island of Elba public opinion is 
so strongly favorable to Protestantism 
that when the evangelist at Porto-Fer- 
rajo was recently turned out of his meet- 
ing-house at least half a dozen persons 
offered suitable halls belonging to them, 
and the government was petitioned to 
grant a small piece of ground on which 
to build a modest chureh, like that 
which in January was opened in Rio 
Marcha, 

Mr. Jones, the new English Wesleyan 
missionary, has pitched his tent in Na- 
ples, reinforcing the few missionaries 
laboring among its immense population 
of 600,000 souls, and, with the aid of 
Signor Atharella, opening several hope- 
ful mission stations at Salerno and other 
places in the district of Naples. 

The Scottish National Bible Society is 
now supporting in Italy twenty colpor- 
teurs of Bibles and religious books. 
Close upon 5,000 Bibles and Testaments, 
and nearly 50,000 religious tracts and 
pamphlets, have been sold by these men 
during the year. A printed statement 
of the purchase of Palazzo Slaviati, at 
Florence, for the Waldensian College and 
evangelization work, shows that of the 
£7,000 which this magnificent gift of 
some English friends of Italian missions 
has cost, only £200 remain of deficit. 
At Florence a new Protestant weekly 
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newspaper has been started, entitled Heo | 


della Verita, which, under the able editor- 
ship of Dr. Revel, promises to be a val- 
uable medium of communication among 
the scattered Protestants of Italy. An- 
other weekly journal, a Sunday-School 
Magazine, which several months ago was 
started at Florence through the exertions 
of an American clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Woodruff, of Brooklyn, has attained a 
circulation of 4,000 copies. A. religious 
family paper, entitled Letture di Famiglia, 
and admirably edited by the Rey. Mr. 
Piggot of Milan, continues to prosper, 
and to require now a fortnightly instead 
of a monthly issue. 


PORTUGAL. 

PROSPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM.—Por- 
tugal is at present the only Roman 
Catholic country which has been without 
both native Protestant congregations 
and Protestant missions. There was 


some years ago a powerful Protestant | 


movement in the Azores, but it was 


suppressed by force, and the converts to | 


Protestantism, nearly a thousand in 
number, compelled to emigrate to the 
United States. The legislature of Por- 
tugal has been for several years decided- 
ly liberal, and opposed to the claims of 
the ultramontane party; but no change 
had yet been effected in the ultramon- 
tane legislature of the country. The 
present year, however, opens with better 
prospects than any previous year. In 
one of the first sessions of the Cortes of 
the present year a young deputy, chosen 
for the first time, brought in a motion 
which produced a considerable sensa- 
tion in the country. Mr. Levy Maria 
Jordao proposed the following bill: 
“Liberty of religion and equal protec- 
tion for all religions guaranteed.” Till 
now the Constitution (Article 6) only al- 
lows foreigners to have religious serv- 
ices in edifices not having the external 
form of churches, while for Portuguese 
the Roman Catholic religion is the only 
one acknowledged. In the penal code 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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punishments are appointed for propaga- 
ting any doctrine opposed to Catholicism, 
using means to make proselytes to an- 


other religion, and for leaving the Catho-. 


lie religion, (Articles 130-135.) It is cer- 
tain that the higher classes are gen- 
erally in favor of such a reform; but the 
mass of the lower class are altogether in 
the hands of the priests, and the gov- 
ernment has reason enough to avoid 
anything that could stir up the passions 
of the people, and give good occasion to 
the ultramentane party to begin again 
their old agitation.. Nevertheless, it is 


| considered a good sign that matters are 


so far advauced as to make such a mo- 
tion possible at all. It also seems that 
a Protestant movement is in some meas- 
ure beginning; at least violent accusa- 
tions are found in clerical journals against 
two Catholic priests in the Azores as 
openly favoring Protestant ideas. In 
January, 1864, also, for the first time, a 
Lisbon journal has had the courage to 
open its columns to the frank answer of 
a Protestant to the unjust accusations 
brought forward against Protestantism 
in a late pastoral letter of the Patriarch 
of Lisbon. This letter, issued on Octo- 
ber 10, 1863, is a conclusive proof that 
the Portuguese bishops have again be- 
come alarmed at the manifestation of 
Protestant sympathies among the peo- 
ple. The patriarch complains of the 
advance of the Protestant propagan- 
da, cautions the people in particular 
against the London Bible Society, and 
then violently inveighs against what he 
represents as the cardinal principles of 
Protestantism ; that man has no merit. 
of his own, that faith in Jesus Christ is 
sufficient for salvation, and that the 
right of private judgment be acknowl- 


| edged in matters of faith, and in the 
| interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 


He represents the Anabaptists of Mun- 
ster as the true type of German Prot- 


| estantism. The cardinal claims that 


all heretical books be surrendered to 
him or burned. 
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Arr. XI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


Bishop Colenso has published the 
fourth part of his work on the Penta- 
teuch. The Westminster Review says: 


In the present volume the proof of the 
Elohistic and Jehovistie constituents in 
the Book of Genesis is drawn out in a 
manner which will be most striking and 


thoroughly convincing to every unpreju- 


diced English reader. The first eleven 


chapters are gone through in the most | 
thorough and detailed manner: the one | 


set of passages, the Elohistic, are shown, 
when taken by themselves, to form a 
complete and consecutive narrative ; the 
Jehovistic passages, when set by them- 
selves, do not present completeness and 
continuity to the same extent, but are 
evidently incorporated with the other 
from some independent source, It is 
shown, also, that these sets of passages 
not only differ in literary characteristics, 
but vary in their points of view, as in 
the two accounts of the Creation; and 
are discrepant in the narration of partic- 
ular facts, as in the accounts of the pairs 
of animals said to have been taken into 
the ark. Now, if the Bibliolaters will 
absolutely still maintain that the Penta- 
teuch was wholly written by Moses they 
must adopt some such hypothesis as 
this; that he was inspired to write it in 
such a way as to make it look as if he 
had not written it: very much as if one 
should maintain that the earth as we now 
know of it was created in. one moment 
or in one week, but made to look as if 
its geological phenomena had been pro- 
duced in millions of ages. Absurdity 
to this extent will be met with here and 
there. But there are signs that the 
views of biblical inspiration built by the 
dominant Evangelical party upon the 
phrase ‘Word of God” will shortly be 
abandoned by the general common sense 
of England. 


Dr. Buchanan, whose able work on 
Natural Theology has been republished 


in this country, has produced a work of 


six hundred pages entitled Analogy as a 
Guide to Truth and applied as an Aid to 
Faith. Its method is encyclopedical 
and critical rather than original. It 
places the reader in possession of a vast 
amount of interesting material. The great 
work of Butler was addressed to an age 
of deists; and as dealing with them, it 
showed that Christianity involved no dif- 





ficulties which they must not admit to 
be inherent in their own, Martineau, 
Miss Hennel, and others, maintain that 
in this pantheistic age Butler does more 
hurt than good. He simply shows that 
theism is as bad as Christianity, leaving 
pantheism the only refuge. Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s comprehensive work gathers up 
the literature of the subject. Perhaps 
another great thinker is needed to work 
the material into a great argument. 


Two able works have been published 
on the Authenticity of the Book of Dan- 
iel, a part of the sacred canon consider- 
ed by neologists as specially vulnerable 
to their criticisms. The one is by Mr. 
Boyle, a layman, and is said about to ex- 
haust the subject. The other is bya 
clergyman, Mr. Waters, and the two 
works, with a different treatment, com- 
plement each other. That important 
part of sacred writ is little likely to be 
surrendered, having the sanction of 
special quotation by Jesus himself. 


The great Biblical Dictionary by Dr. 
William Smith is now completed, and is 
considered a very important addition to 
the apparatus of the biblical scholar. 
It is the product of a large staff of emi- 
nent scholars, and although compromise 
and reserve are occasionally a necessary 
result, there is little to offend the earnest 
believer in the divine authority of the 
sacred volume. 


Mr. George Steward, an eminent Pres- 
byterian minister, has published, from 
the press of the Clarkes of Edinburgh, a 
work consisting of ten stately volumes 
on the Mediatorial Sovereignty. It isa 
work of an evangelical character and 
considerable ability. 


A new edition of Kitto's “ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature”? is now issuing 
from the press of Black, of Edinburgh, 
under the editorship of Dr. Alexander. 


Mosheim’s Church History is. still 
thought deserving of republication in En- 
gland. Mr. Stubbs, the Lambeth Libra- 
rian, is the editor, selecting Murdock’s 
translation, to which he adds two bund- 
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red pages of his own, completing the 
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orthodox point of view the Newe Evan- 


History of the Church through the | gelische Kirchenzeitung recommends in 


seventeenth century from Giesler, Ritter, 
and Dollinger. 


The book of Hawthorn’s entitled 
Our Old Home, with its severe satire on 
English character, makes the beet of Mr. 
3ull wince not a trifle. The editor of 
the British Quarterly, whose malignity 
toward America has been subject of no- 
tice in our former numbers, thinks that 
“at his hand at least” England “ has 
deserved another kind of treatynent.’’ 
Undoubtedly Hawthorne and every 
other American ought to be grateful to 
the nation that bestowed upon 1s the 
pirate Alabama. 


GERMANY. 


The lectures of the late Professor Hav- 
ernick on the Theology of the Old Test- 
ament (Vorlesungen uber die ‘(heolo- 
gie des Alten Testamentes. Frankfort, 
1863) have been edited in a new edition 
by Dr. Hermann Schultz. H.avernick, 
though at the time of his deat’ (1845) not 
yet thirty-five years old, was one of 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


particular a pamphlet by Professor Cas- 
sel, a convert from Judaism. 


The Religion of the Arabians in the 
Ante-Mohammedan Time is the subject 
of a learned essay published by a young 
orientalist, L. Krehl, (Ueber die Relig- 
ion der vorislamischen Araber. Leip- 
sic, 1863.) On this subject we already 
had interesting researches from Turk 
and Osiander; but the essay of Krehi 
cvntains numerous new results, which 
both complete and correct the former 
current statements. The information 
concerning an original monotheism of the 


| Arabians is, according to Krehl, doubt- 
(ful. In the earliest periods to which 
| history can trace their religion it was 


| worship of the stars; the 


brightest 
among the planets and fixed stars were 
the subjects of a particular worship. 
The author discovers in the religion. of 
the Arabians some new deities, and care- 
fully and keenly defines the character of 
those already known before. He thor- 


| oughly comments upon the statements of 


the most prominent rzpresentatives of | 


orthodox theology in Germany. The 
above work was not completed by him- 
seif, but published after his death by 
one of his former pupils, Dr. H. A. Hahn, 
since whose death the present editor has 
again revised it, and now publishes it 
with valuable remarks and additions 
of his own. German works on bibli- 
cal theology are becoming very numer- 
ous; and it is aremarkable circumstance 
that quite a number of the standard 
works on the subject, as those by Célln, 
Stendel, and Lutz, besides that of Hiiv- 
ernick, are posthumous works. 


The work of Renan, of which several 
German translations have been published, 
has not met with a favorable reception 
even on the part of such theologians and 
journals as usually write from a ration- 
alistic point of view. The reviewer of 
the book in the Literarische Centralblatt 
regards it as a great step backward. 
Professor Ewald, of Gottingen, severely 
censures it in the Gottingen Gelehrte 
Anzeigen. The only scholar of note who 
recommends it is Profegsor Weisse, of 
Leipsic, the author of the Philosophische 
Dogmatik, who has written a notice of it 
in the Protestantische Kirchenzeitung of 
Berlin. Among the replies from an 








Herodotus. In a second section he 
speaks of hero worship, and reduces the 
reports of the Mohammedan authors to 
the proper measure. In a third chapter 
he speaks of the worship of stones 
and trees. 


Another treatise on the History of the 
non-Christian religions is an essay by 
Dr. Johaentgen on the life of Manu, 
(Ueber das Gesetzbuch des Manu. Ber- 
lin, 1863.) The author discusses the 
connection between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, a very interesting, but at the 
same time most obscure point. The 
author shows that that form of the 
Sankya-Philosophy which bears the 
name of Kapila forms the connecting 
link. That there were transitions from 
the one system to the other was known 
before, but upon this kind of transition 
the author sheds an entirely new light. 
Buddhism appears in this writing not as 
a reaction against a petrified Brahman- 
ism, but as the opposition of the popular 
spirit against the threatening preponder- 
ance of the Brahmans, who at that time 
were at the zenith of their ecclesiastical 
power. 

Of the posthumous works of the-late 
Dr. F. R. Hasse, Professor of Church 
History in the University of Bonn, two 
have recently been published: a ‘ His- 
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tory of the Old Covenant,’’ (Geschichte 
des Alten Bundes. Leipzic, 1863,) being 
a succinct, well-digested, and well-ar- 
ranged history of the Jewish people; 
and the first volume of a “ History ofthe 
Christian Chureh,’’ which is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, (Kirchenges- 
chichte, vol. i. Leipzic, 1864.) Professor 
Hasse is favorably known in the theo- 
logical world by his great work on An- 
selm of Canterbury. 


The work of Dr. Sepp on Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land (Jerusalem und das 
Heilige Land. Schaffhausen. 2 vols. 
1864) is highly recommended by the 
literary papers of Germany for its 
thorough and exhaustive discussion of 
all the topographical questions. It is 
believed to dispose of many hitherto 
controverted points in an indisputable 
manner, and to take forever its rank 
among the standard works on the Holy 
Land. Professor Sepp is a Roman Cath- 
olic Professor of History at the Univers- 
ity of Munich, and the author of a 
Life of Christ in seven volumes. 


Dr. Palmer, one of the standard writ- 
ers of Protestant Germany on Christian 
ethics, has followed up his large theo- 
logical manual by a more popular work 
entitled ‘The Ethics of Christianity,” 
(Die Moral des Christenthums. Stutt- 
gardt, 1864.) He compares the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christian faith with 
practical life, and shows that it is Chris- 
tianity which gives to its professors a 
truly humane philosophy. 

Professor Hagenbach of Basel has 
added to the large number of his popu- 
lar and excellent theological manuals a 
new one on “Liturgies and Homiletics,” 
(Grundlinien der Liturgik und Homile- 
tik. Leipzic, 1864.) 

Among other new announcements of 
theological books of Germany we find 
the following: 

Professor Hahn, “The Doctrine of the 
Sacraments in its Historical Develop- 
ment in the Western Church up to the 
Council of Trent,” (Die Lehre yon den 
Sacraments. Breslau, 1864.) 

Hengstenberg, ‘‘Commentary to the 
Gospel of St. John,” vol. iii, which com- 
pletes the work, (Evangelium des heil. 
Johannes. Berlin, 1864.) 

Ewald, “ The Fourth Book of Ezra, 
its Age, Arabic Translations, and recent | 
Restoration,” (Das vierte Ezrabuch. | 
Gottingen, 1864.) 
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Heppe, “The Origin and Development 
of Lutheranism.and its Ecclesiastical 
Confessions of Faith, from 1548 to 1576,” 
(Entstehung und Fortbildlung des Lu- 
therthums. Cassel, 1864.) 

A new Life of Jesus is also announced 
from the pen of Professor Schenkel, of 
Heidelberg. 


FRANCE. 


The latest number of the “ Annals of 
German Theology” brings an interesting 
article reviewing the entire recent litera- 
ture on the History of French Protest- 
antism. A brief abstract of this arti- 
cle may be of interest to many of our 
readers, 

Protestantism was never the predom- 
inant religion in France. Though one 
of the great reformers of the sixteenth 
century, Calvin, was born in France, he 
did not remain in his country, and the 
Reformation, therefore, appeared as 
something of foreign growth. It never 
penetrated the masses of the people, 
but remained restricted to the nobility, 
especially the lower portion of it, to the 
educated classes of the people, scholars, 
merchants, mechanics, and the impuls- 
ive population of the South. The home 
of the medieval heretics became again 
that of the new ones; only the Cevennoles 
knew better how to defend their faith 
than the Albigenses. Protestant France 
did not produce a first-class theologian 
besides Calvin ; even their most celebra- 
ted ministers, as Dumoulin, Claude Ju- 
rien, Saurin, ete., did not exercise upon 
their age as great an influence as Arndt, 
Spener, Bengel. On the other hand, we 
meet with a number of men, brave 
champions of Protestantism, who wield- 
ed the sword as skillfully as the pen; of 
interesting characters, who were Protest- 
ants every inch of them, (Coligny, La 
Noue, Mornay, d’Aubigné;) of devoted 
martyrs, (Antoine Court, Paul Rabaut.) 
Such a history presents ample material 
for historical treatment. 

The number of historians begnn with 
Charles Coquerel, who, in 1841, wrote 
his work on “The Church of the Des- 
ert.” He was in the most fortunate 
condition for compiling this work. He 
had access to the numerous family 
records of thg family Rabaut, which 
were the more valuable at a time when 
but few printed sources of information 
could be obtained. The remembrance, 
still fresh, of the past persecutions, the 
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general -veneration in which the minis- | 
ters of the desert were held, and the 

brilliant style, procured to the book of | 
Coquerel many readers. The great suf- 
ferings of the sixty years (1727-1787) | 
preceding the Edict of Toleration, the 
dangers incurred by all Protestants, and | 
in particular by the ministers who en- 

deavored to plant Protestant congrega- 

tions, form the subject of the book. 

Many similar works now followed. The 

work of De Felice, on the “ History 

of French Protestantism, from the 

Reformation to the Present Age,” is | 
written gracefully and with great en- 
thusiasm, but lacks critical keenness, 
and subsequent publications greatly di- 
minished its value. Nevertheless, it 
still remains the only work embracing 
the whole period. (The recent work of 
Puaux on the History of French Prot- 
estantism, in six volumes, is of a more 
popular caste, and of little scientific 
value.) 

A work of great importance is “La 
France Protestante,” edited by the 
brothers Haag, and giving the lives of all 
French Protestants who in various 
ways distinguished themselves. The 
whole, completed in ten volumes, is a 
noble testimony of persevering industry, 
and by far the best work extant on the 
history of French Protestantism. 

Simultaneously with the publication 
of the first volume of the France Prot- 
estante a periodical was established, en- 
titled Bulletin de la Societe de Vhistoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, and specially 
devoted to elucidating the history of 
French Protestantism. It is likewise 
an indispensable source of information 
for every one by whom the history of 
French Protestantism is made a special 
study. 

The history of French Protestantism 
may be divided into three periods: 
1. Origin of French Protestantism up to 
the Edict of Nantes, 1521-1598. The 
period of Enthusiasm and Fermentation. 
2. From the Edict of Nantes to its Re- 
vocation, 1685. The period of Languor 
and Tranquillity. 3. From the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes to the Edict 
of Toleration of Louis XVL., (1787.) 

Among the most important works on 
the origin of French Protestantism be- 
long Triqueti, “The First Days of Prot- 
estantism in France,” and H. Lutteroth, 
“The Reformation in France,” and the 
“History of the Church of Nimes,” by | 
Borrel. Nimes is an old Huguenot city, | 
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and was for a long time the chief Prot- 
estant city of France. A history of the 
Church of Nimes has therefore a special 
importance for all Protestant France. 
News on the origin of the Reformation 
in Bearn is given by C. Schmidt in the 
work on Gerard Roussel, (1845,) who was 
a clergyman at the court of Margaret 
of Navarre, and became the Reformer 
of the Kingdom of Bearn. Valuable in- 
formation on the origin of Protestant 
Churches in Bretagne and Norman- 
dy are given by Vaurigaud, minister in 
Nantes, in the newly edited ‘“Chronicles 
of Philippe le Noir, Sieur de Crevain.’’ 
A history of the Church in Paris is in 
the course of preparation, by Ath. Co- 
querel, Jr. The best information of the 
spring-time of French Protestantism is 
found in the letters of Calvin, addressed 
to “Congregations and Private Persons,” 
collected by Bonnett, and admirably 
commented upon by Mignet in the Jour- 
nal des Savants, (1857-"59.) Mignet has 
promised a history of the Reformation, 
a work which is expected with profound 
anxiety, as no scholar has a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the history of France 
during the sixteenth contury. 

Theodore Beza, the great theologian of 
Strasburg, who has done more for the 
Church of France than all others, has 
found an able biographer in Professor 
Baum, of Strasburg, whose work is dis- 
tinguished for abundance of material, 
critical keenness, and accuracy of style. 

The life of another hero of French 
Protestantism, Coligny, has been well 
described by E. Stihelin in the Protest- 
antische Monatsblitter of Gelzer for 1858. 
New information on the admiral and 
the entire family of the Chatillons may 
be expected from the publication of their 
letters, a collection of which is being 
prepared by Charles Reid and Felix 
Bourquelot. On the life of Renata 
d’Este, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of 
Louis XII., who had a greater influence 
upon the religious movements of the 
sixteenth century than any other French 
woman, except Johanna d’Albret, a 
very interesting biography may soon be 
expected from the pen of Jules Bonnett. 

No event of the sixteenth century has 
called forth a more numerous literature 
than the night of St. Bartholomew. 
Was it premeditated, or was it the re- 
sult of a rash determination? This 
question is equally important from a 
psychological and historical point of 
view, and equally insolvable. Soldan 
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in his essay, “ France and the Night of 
St. Bartholomew,” (Raumer’s Historis- 
ches Taschenbuch, 1854,) thought to 
have decided the question forever 
against premeditation ; but the brothers 
Haag are of the contrary opinion. 
lenz declares in 
Ranke, who attributes to Charles IX. 
such a duplicity that he may have had 
opposite objects in view at the same 
time. An interesting contribution to 


this class of literature is a pamphlet by | 


Ath. Coquerel, fils, which originally ap- 
peared in ¢he Nowvelle Revue de Theologie. 

The two principal German works on 
the history of French Protestantism are 
W. Soldan, “History of French Prot- 
estantism to the Death of Charles IX.,” 
two volumes, 1853; and Polenz, “ His- 
tory of French Calvinism,” three volumes. 
The former gives the history of the par- 
ties and of the spirit which moved them. 
The first three volumes of Polenz reach 


to the year 1575; the following will car- | 


ry on the history to the year 1789. If 
completed, it will be the most compre- 
hensive German work on the history of 
Calvinism. On the relation of the Hu- 
guenots to Germany an excellent work 
was commenced by Barthold, a German 
historian of note, (Deutschland und die 
Hugenotten, vol. i, 1849,) but unfortu- 
nately it has never been completed. The 
Prospects of French Protestantism at 
the time when Henry LV., the first king 
who had been brought up a Huguenot, 
ascended the throne, and very ably dis- 
cussed in Stihelin’s work on the going 
over of Henry to the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, (Der Uebertritt Heinrichs 1V., Zur 
Katholischen Kirche. Basel, 1856.) The 
chief representatives of Protestant liter- 
ature during this period are treated of 
by Sayous in his work Etudes Litteraires 


Po- | 
favor of the view of | 


Quarterlies, and (April, 
| sur les ecrivains Francais de la Reforma- 
| tion, 2 vols., 1854. The theological lit- 
erature of this period has not yet found 
its historian. 

In the second period of its history 
French Protestantism offers less fruitful 
topics for discussion. The efforts of the 
| Protestant noblemen to defend the civil 
| rights of their co-religionists may be 
| learned from Anquez’s Assemblées Poli- 
| tiques. A, Schweizer, in his work on the 
“Central Doctrines of the Reformed 
Church,” reviews the religious contro- 
versies in the Reformed Church of 
| France. Two French works by Nicolas 

and Vinet speak, the one of the Protest- 
ant University, and the other of the 
| great pulpit orators of the seventeenth 
century. The first review of the his- 
tory of the whole period is given by 
Weiss, in his Histoire des Refugiés, which 
deservedly received a prize from the 
French Academy. 

One of the best works on the third 
period of the history is Hoffman’s “ His- 
| tory of the Insurrection of the Ceven- 

nes.” Peyrat’s Histoire des Pasteurs du 
| Desert, 2 vols., 1842, is a copious com- 
| pilation of interesting incidents, but has 
| little scientific value. The greatest mar- 
tyr of the desert, Claude Brousson, (died 

1698,) has found a biographer in H. 
| Baynes’s “Evangelist of the Desert,” 
(London, 1863.) 

A satisfactery biography of Antoine 
Court has not yet been written, which 
is the more to be regretted, as his inter- 
esting manuscripts have never yet been 
sufficiently made use of. 

Ath. Coquerel, fils, has published, as 
the first installment of his biography 
of Paul Rabaut, an interesting pamphlet 
on the celebrated trial of Jean Calas. 


| 





Art. XII—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 


THE HIGHER 


PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL Review, January, 1864. 


(New York.)—1. The Latin Patriarchate, 
3. The Regula Fidei: or, the Gospel of John. 
5. The Theory of Preparation for Preaching. 
7. Renan’s Life of Jesus, 


Presbyterian Church. 
6. The Bohemian Reformation. 


2. The Epistle of Barnabas. 
4, Education in the 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Review, January, 1864. (New York.) 

- —1. Intercommunion of the Eastern and Anglican Churches. 2. The 
Union, the Constitution, and Slavery. 3. Dr. M’Vickar’s Argument for 
the Provincial System. 4. Early Annals of the American Church, 
Chapter 1V. From 1616 to 1624, 5, Lights and Shadows of Church 
History. 6. Concerning Portents. 7. Correspondence of the Non- 
Jurors and the Russian Churches, 

BrsuicaL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, January, 1864. (Phila- 
delphia.)—1. The Union of Church and State. 2. Davidson’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, .3, The late Rev. James Hoge, D.D. 
4. Can God be Known? 5. Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine. 

Brownson’s QUARTERLY REviEw. National Series.—No. I. January, 1864. 
(New York.)—1, Our New Programme. 2. The Federal Constitution. 
8. Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. 4. Popular Corruption and Venality. 
5. The President’s Message and Proclamation. 6. General Halleck’s 
Report. 

EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Review, January, 1864. (Gettysburg, Pa.) 
—1. The Ministerial Office. The Call to the Gospel Ministry. 2. The 
Object of Life. 3. Sacramental Meditations on the Presence of the 
Glorious Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy Supper. Translated 
from the German of Dr. Ernst Sartorius. 4. The Christian Doctrine 
of Fasting. 5, Reminiscences of Deceased Lutheran Ministers. Will- 
iam Carpenter. 6. Dr. Johnson: his Works and his Reviewers. 

FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, January, 1864. (Dover, N. H.)—-1. Faith 
and Doubt. 2. Lite and Times of John Huss. 38. Agreement of Grace 
and Law. 4. The Study of the Ancient Languages as an aid to Pulpit 
Oratory. 5. The Christian’s Knowledge in the Future Life. 6. Exposi- 
tion of Romans xi, 3, First Clause. 7. Characteristics of an Efficient 
Church, 

New ENGLANDER, January, 1864. (New Haven.)—1. Of the Distinction 
between Natural and Political Rights. 2. The Kurdish Tribes of West- 
ern Asia, 3. By what Religious Services, and by How Many, can a Pastor 
best serve his People on the Sabbath? 4. English Cathedrals. 5. Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle. 6. The Conflict with Skepticism and Unbelief. 
First Article: The Questions at Issue. 7. Relations of Separate States 
to General Justice. 8. Review of a New Work by the Author of 
Thorndale. 9. A Letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1864. (Boston.)—1. The Logic 
and the End of the Rebellion, 2. The Eastern Church and Council of 
Nice. 38. Salvation in Christ not Limited to this Life. 4. Contributions 
of Science to Religion. 5. History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
6. Atheism and its Exponents. 7. Formula of Baptism. 8. Universal- 
ists as a Christian Sect. 

This quarterly was for a time suspended,-but has been recom- 

menced in Boston under a new editor. It wisely adopts our plan 

of recording a synopsis of the Quarterly family, with running 
remarks and comments. ‘There is a sociality in this plan relieving 
the periodical from the dead impersonality which has been copied, 
for no good reason, from the old Scotch and English Reviews. The 

Universalist Quarterly is a valuable organ and exponent of its 

class of thinkers. Its tone is liberal, scholarly, and Christian. 
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BreuioTHecaA Sacra, January, 1864. (Andover, Mass.)—1. Athana- 
sius and the Arian Controversy. 2. The Caraites. 38. The Doctrinal 
Attitude of Old School Presbyterians. 4, Charles Wesley and Method- 
ist Hymns. 5. The Serpent of Eden, from the Point of View of 
Advanced Science. 6. Confidence, the Youngest Daughter of Caution. 


This number opens the twenty-first volume of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, being the fifty-second year of the Biblical Repository, of 
which it was the continuation. The Christian Review, a Baptist 

Quarterly, is now absorbed in it, and Dr. Barnes Sears, President 

of Brown University, is co-operating editor. 

In the third article of this number Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, 
delineates with an unflinching nerve the lineaments of the most 
unlovely of theologies, Old Calvinism. 

The article on Charles Wesley is written with great vigor and 
freshness. It places Charles Wesley (although the author is not 
a Methodist) at. the head of Christian lyrists. It develops. skill- 
fully the way in which hymnology blended with the other elements 
of early Methodist history. We have heard complaints that Dr. 
Stevens’s History claimed too much for Methodism, but his whole 
three volumes arrogated no more than is compressed in the follow- 
ing statement: “That something of vital Christianity exists among 
professed believers of every name; that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is generally understood and preached; that we are 
not blind Pharisees, or dead formalists, or practical Socinians and 
deists ; we may trace the cause in great part (we cannot tell how 
largely) to the Holy Club of Oxford Methodists.” The following 
sentence may help in checking the inroads of formality into our 
old-fashioned spontaneous singing. “To this day the genuine 
Methodist singing is unequalled for hearty simplicity and earnest- 
ness, except by German Protestants and at Mr. Beecher’s Plym- 
outh Church, in Brooklyn.” 

Boston Review, January, 1864. (Boston.)—1. The Trinity. 2. Herod 
the Great. 3. Faith a Source of Knowledge. 4. Antiquity of Man. 
5. The Intermediate State. 6. The English Dissenters. 7. Short 
Sermons. 


March, 1864.—1. Sources of Our Free Institutions. 2. The Chronology 
. of the Septuagint. 38. Bayne’s “Testimony of Christ to Christian- 
ity. 4. Ritualism not Reformatory. 5. Vestiges of Christian Truth in 
False Religious Systems. 6. The English Dissenters. 7. Short Sermons. 


“The English Dissenters” is one of a series of piquant articles 
delineating the religious condition of England. We give an extract 
which may interest our readers : 

The Wesleyans also might seem to be included, yet they utterly and proudly 


repudiate the name of dissenters, though they are the largest body of religious sep- 
aratists in all England, with an ecclesiastical polity of their own which is altogether 
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peculiar; and affect a special sympathy for the Church of England, at the same 
time that no others are treated with such unmeasured contempt by that arrogant 
hierarchy. The secret at once of the sympathy and the scorn is found in the fact 
that the devout churchman, who laments the absence of evangelical doctrine in the 
sermons of his own minister, but has not courage enough to attend upon the min- 
istrations of our avowed dissenters, finds a convenient half-way house in the chapel 
of the kind-hearted Wesleyans, who are willing to call themselves churchmen for 
his particular accommodation. Thus we have seen the regular attendance at a 
Wesleyan chapel half made up of wayfaring members of the Church of England. 

The Wesleyans contribute more largely to the support of foreign missionary opera- 
tions than any other denomination, though in wealth their rank is not higher than 
the third or fourth. They have their own high schools and theological seminaries, 
in which they exhibit an excellence every year increasing. They have chapels and 
denominational day schools throughout all the land, with an immense aggregate 
income, entirely under the control of conference, whose powers, extending to the 
affairs of every congregation in the kingdom, come as near to absolutism as can 
well be conceived. Their Buntings and Stanleys and Punshons and Arthurs are 
worthy successors of Wesley and Watson and Adam Clarke. One of the most 
remarkable men of modern days was Jabez Bunting, who died a few years ago at 
a very advanced age. A man of masterly intellect and great statesmanship, a 
power in the pulpit and on the platform, he was the acknowledged chieftain of the 
English Wesieyans for a lengthened period. In the grand struggle which con- 
vulsed the whole Wesleyan body, some fifteen years ago, he was the champion of 
the conservative portion, in other words, of ‘“‘conference,” and carried it triumph- 
antly against the reforming wing, who contended that Jabez Bunting and his 
coadjutors had departed widely from the more simple and scriptural platform of 
John Wesley, their illustrious founder. The reformers included not a few men 
of decided power, as administrators and orators, well fitted for popular leaders ; 
and the result of the struggle was, not a reform of the evils complained of, of 
course; when did such a thing happen ?—but a secession of a large aggregate body 
of,Jay members and preachers, and a new organization, which claimed to return to 
the original Wesleyanism in Church polity and discipline. Some men of mark as 
preachers were lost entirely to the denomination, and are now the pastors of prom- 
inent churches among the Independents in London and elsewhere. 

A critic of no mean power in another denomination said of Jabez Bunting, that 
he would have made a noble prime minister if politics had been his profession. 
An autocrat in disposition, a tory in politics, and the Nestor of his denomination, 
his influence acknowledged no bounds. That influence lives in the impregnable 
strength of conference after an assault, from forces within, as formidable as any it 
is likely to suffer for the next hundred years. It is a grand spiritual centralization, 
‘“‘a wheel within a wheel,” controlling with an absolute will everything included in 
the enormous organization, to the very outward circumference. So long as there 
is strict and unquestioning subordination everywhere, all runs smoothly and pleas- 
antly; but if it happens that a preacher is endowed with too much genius, or too 
much power of thought, or too strong a will, and all with a disposition to be free, 
he is pretty sure to find out that conference has its Botany Bays, in the shape of 
very small and obscure congregations, to one of which he may be sent for a term 
as a means of spiritual health. 

We have said that Jabez Bunting was a tory; so are the Wesleyan ministers, 
almost in a body. The exceptions are hardly sufficient to justify the supposition of 
free individual thought in the matter. Neither do they always content themselves 
with the quiet recording of their own votes in a popular election. We remember 
an illustration. Theophilus Lessey, one of their most distinguished ecclesiastical 
chiefs and popular orators, having been repeatedly president of conference, was 
wasting rapidly away with consumption, his tall, massive frame attenuated and 
bowing like a reed. In this condition he came, for change of air, to a beautiful 
watering place in the south of England, where we had the pleasure to make his 
acquaintance. It happened that during his stay the general election took place, in 
which was fought the great battle for protection which resulted in the complete 
overthrow of the Melbourne ministry, by Sir Robert Peel and his party. Noble 
hearted and devout Christian man as he was, and his majestic frame greatly ema- 
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ciated by disease that was hurrying him to his grave, Theophilus Lessey expressed 
his profound regret that he was not in his full health and vigor, so that he might 
throw himself, heart and soul, into the struggle, and lend the weight of his influence 
to the triumph of the tories. “A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” <A son 
of Theophilus Lessey is now a successful preacher among the Independents in 
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English Reviews. 


British AND ForEIGN EvANGELICAL REVIEW, January, 1864. (Lon- 
don.)—1. Precursors of the Scottish Philosophy. 2. Church His- 
tory Illustrated by Christian Song. 3. The Law of Circularity, or Ret- 
rogression an Essential Element of Progress. 4. Recent Literature on 
the Gospels. 5. Church Life in Denmark—of Old and of Late. 
6. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 7. Biblical Botany. 8. The Rev. James Sher- 
man. 9. The Beautiful Things of Earth. 10. Micah’s Prophecy of 
Christ. 11. Biblical and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 12. German Theo- 
logical Literature. 

CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, January, 1864. (London.)—1. Eugénie 
de Guérin. 2. The Song of Songs. 3. The American Church and the 
American Union. 4. State Papers and Calendars. 5. Foreign Chap- 
laincies. 6. English History during the last Hundred Years. 7. The 
Church in Cornwall. 8. Hawthorne on England and the English. 
9. The Person of Christ — Ernest Renan. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE - BrsiicaL ReEcorD, January, 1864. 
(London.)—1. The Book of Daniel as viewed by Hippolytus, Porphyry, 
andothers. 2. Contributions to Modern Ecclesiastical History. No. III. 
—A Few Days among the Slavonic Protestants of Central Europe. 3. Ori- 
ental Sacred Traditions. 4. The Old Testament Text, and its Emenda- 
tion. 5. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 6. thiopic Liturgies, Hymns, etc. 
7. The Tree of Life; from the German of Dr. Piper. 8. Some of the 
more modern Explanations of the Life of Jesus Christ. 9. The Egyp- 
tian Dynasties of Manetho. Part II. 

LoNDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1864. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. China. 2. New Englanders and the Old Home. 3. Forsyth’s Life 
of Cicero. 4. Captain Speke’s Journal. 5. Guns and Plates. 6. Eels. 
7. Rome in the Middle Ages. 8. The Danish Duchies. 

NationaL Review, January, 1864. (London.)—1. Goethe’s Correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Saxe Weimar. 2. What Annexation has done 
for Italy. 3. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 4. Medieval and 
Modern Greece. 5. Eton Reform. 6. The Administration of Justice 
in India. 7. Joubert; or, a French Coleridge. 8. The Church and The- 
ology of Germany during the Nineteenth Century. 9. The First Years 
of Queen Elizabeth: Mr. Froude. 10. The Destruction of Kagosima. 
11. The State of Europe. 

Westminster Review, January, 1864. (New York: Reprint.)—1. The 
Life and Writings of Roger Bacon. 2. The Tunnel under Mont Cénis. 
3. Astrology and Magic. 4. The Depreciation of Gold. 5. Gilchrist’s 
Life of William Blake. 6. Parties and Prospects in Parliament. 
7. The Inspired Writings of Hinduism, 8. Russia. 9. The Physiology 
of Sleep. 10. Cotemporary Literature. 

LonDON QUARTERLY ReEview, (Wesleyan,) January, 1864.—1. Penal 
Servitude. 2. The Manchester Church Congress. 3. Recent Works on 
Heaven. 4. John Howe. 5. Mexico. 6. Scientific Nomenclature and 
Terminology. 7. The Latest from New Zealand. 8, Renan’s Life of 
Jesus, 
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It 1s very gratifying to us to say, that while the tone of most of 
the English Quarterlies has been deeply malignant toward this 
country since the commencement of the slaveholders’ rebellion, 
the London Quarterly has, with slight exception, been at least not 
hostile. Under Mr. Arthur’s administration it spoke nobly ; for it 
spoke from Mr. Arthur’s own noble soul. The present editor, 
Rev. William B. Pope, the able translator of “ Stier’s Words of 
Jesus,” is elected attendant delegate from the British Conference 
to the American. We trust he will see ample proof, while in our 
country, that it was unnecessary to lower the tone of the Review 
beneath the high level of. Mr. Arthur’s utterances. Rev. Mr. 
Thornton, the other delegate, has always been an unequivocal 
friend of the cause of freedom and the government, <A hearty 
welcome, we trust, awaits both these gentlemen. 


BrittsH QUARTERLY Review, January, 1864. (London.)—1. Ecclesiastical 
Questions in 1864, 2. Longfellow’s New Poems. 3. Froude’s Reign of 
Elizabeth, 4. British Scientific Associations—Old and New. 5. Travels 
in the Himalayas. 6. University Reform and Education in Italy. 7. Rev- 
olutions in English History. 8. Modern France. 9. Prospects of Polit- 
ical Parties. 10. France and Madagascar. ‘ 


The following paragraph is quoted in the Review from a historical 
work written by the editor in regard to the extreme hostility of 
the Puritans against Arminianism : 


To many readers of English history it may seem strange that the Puritans in 
the time of Charles I. should have shown so much repugnance to the Armin- 
ian theology. In the discussions in Parliament this court divinity is denounced 
with almost as much emphasis as Romanism itself. But it must be remembered 
that the doctrine known to us as Calvinism had been, in substance, the doctrine 
of the Reformation. As compared with Arminianism, this doctrine was under- 
stood to make religion begin with the grace of God, not with action from man. 
Piety, accordingly, was regarded as being more certainly a divine life in the case 
of the Calvinist than in the case of the Arminian. As opposed to Romanism, and 
as opposed to external authority of all things below the divine, the religion of 
the devout Calvinist was the most self-sustained and independent form of religion 
imaginable. It was a kind of personal inspiration against which kingly power 
and sacerdotal power spent their force in vain. It feared none of those things. 
In regard to religion, the king of the Calvinists may be said to have been espe- 
cially in heaven, and his priest too was there. But it was not supposed to be 
exactly thus with the Arminian. In that theology more place was given, in all 
respects, human agency, and on that account is proved more manageable in sac- 
erdotal hands, and won especial favor from the Jesuits. With the Puritans the 
fact of its finding patronage in such quarters was enough to associate it with sus- 
picions of all kinds. In truth, they never thought of Arminianism simply as 
Arminianism. In their view it was a covert used by Arians, Socinians, and 
Papists, and tended necessarily toward error in those forms. The doctrinal Puri- 
tans, as they were called, were men whose protest had respect mainly to such 
tenets. They were men who must be Calvinists, avowedly such. 


Eprnsurch Review, January, 1864. (New York: Reprint.) — 
1. Thermo-Dynamics. 2, The Flavian Cesars and the Antonines, 
3. The Marquis de Dangeau and Duke de Saint-Simon. 4. The Prog- 
ress of India. 5. Dean Milman and Dean Stanley on Jewish History. 
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6. Scottish Religious Houses Abroad. 7. The Negro Race in America, 
8. Froude’s History of England, vols. v—viii. 9. Ireland. 


That on the Negro in America is a valuable article. It enters into 
the consciousness of the southern slaves as a body, tracing their 
phases of feeling during our entire half century. It could be derived 
only from one or more of themselves. It maintains that during 
much of the time so profound has been their dissimulation, that the 
masters are the men who least understand the negro. The rise of 
abolitionism increased both their restrictions and their comforts: 
their restrictions lest they should be aroused to rebel or flee; their 
comforts, because the oligarchy began. to feel that the eye of the 
world was turning thitherward its gaze. It is singular how little 
our researches have penetrated the interior of the common negro 
mind, both free and enslaved. It is an unknown region to us upon 
its borders. Yet its investigation, besides its philanthropic interest, 
would yield some curious philosophical results. The negro is not 
only a man, but,he is intensely human. Let us here add that if the 
antislavery controversy is really closed with the death of slavery, 
another great duty has arisen for antislavery men, and for all ready 
to co-operate in the great work. It is the education and develop- 
ment of the negro race into all of manhood of which it is capable. 
Whatever race or class of man is degraded, in a degree degrades 
the rest. The whole suffers in the depreciation of any part. And 
so the elevation of any unfortunate race is a universal gain, a vic- 
tory for humanity. The education, the humanization, the complete 
Christianization of the colored man, so strangely and irremovably 
placed in our midst, is not only one of the duties, but one of the 
highest interests of our republic. Our Church, our periodicals, 
our pulpits, our conferences, our General Conference, should take 
the subject up with energy and with unanimity. 





toe 
German Reviews. 


JAHRBUCHER FUR DevutTscHE THEOLOGIE. (Year-book of German The- 
ology. Edited by Dr. Liebner, Dr. Dorner, and others. Fourth Number, 
1863.) —1. Purrr, On the Theological Views of Count Zinzendorf. 
2. OstanpER, Remarks on the Evangelical Doctrine of Justification and 
its History. A reply to the attacks of Dr. Déllinger. 3. Jacopy, The 
Idea of Religion and of Religious Life. 4. BAxmann, Baur’s Specula- 
tive Construction of History and the Miraculous Beginning of Chris- 
tianity. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Scien- 
tific Theology. Edited by Prof. Hilgenfeld, of Jena. 1863.)—1. Hi- 
GENFELD, The Gospel of the Hebrews. 2. D. F. Srravuss, Schleier- 
macher and the Resurrection of Jesus. 38. E11, The Land of Sinim, 
Jer, xlix, 12. 4. Lipsrus, The Ophitic Systems, 
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The article by D. F. Strauss refutes the report which some weeks 
ago went the rounds of the English and American press, that the 
author of “ The Life of Jesus ” had returned to a profession of evan- 
gelical Christianity. Strauss very severely criticises the views of 
Schleiermacher on the resurrection of Christ, as being neither in 
conformity with the old nor with the new theology. No one, he 
insists, can belong to the latter.school who does not reject the res- 
urrection of Christ, taken in its literal sense, as well as every other 
miracle. 

In the first article Professor Hilgenfeld defends the substantial 
identity of the book mentioned under the name of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews with the canonical Gospel of Matthew. 

Professor Lipsius, of Vienna, one of the most competent German 
writers on Gnosticism, gives another valuable contribution to the 
literature on the subject by his article on the Ophitic Systems. His 
article embraces a complete review of the views advanced in the 
entire recent German literature on this subject. 
STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN, (Essays AND Reviews, 1864, Second Number.) 

1. Beyscuiac, The Conversion of the Apostle Paul. 2. Piscnon, The 

Constitution of the Orthodox Greek Church in Turkey. 3. CaspPaRrt, 

Zion and the Akra of the Syrians. 4. WerrLerR, the Main Principles 

of Pastoral Theology according to Paul. 5. DresTeL, Review of 


Boéhmer’s first book of the Thora. 6. Rrrscut, Review of Schnecken- 
burger’s Lectures on the History of the New Testament. 


In the article on the Constitution of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
the Rev. Mr. Pischon, formerly chaplain of the Prussian Embassy 
at Constantinople, continues his highly interesting narrative (com- 
menced in the preceding number of the Studien) of the recent 
history of the Greek Church in Turkey, and particularly the 
important changes which have taken place in the constitution. 
The article is the more valuable, as on the one hand the Greek 
Church begins to enter into more direct and frequent intercourse 
with the other great divisions of the Christian Church, and on the 
other so very little is known abroad about the important move- 
ments going on in her midst. The author embodies in his article 
the most important documents which have been published with 
regard to the reorganization of the Greek Church since the issue 
of the celebrated Hatti-Hamayooun of February 18, 1856, which 
inaugurated in Turkey the era of perfect religious toleration. 
Among the most important documents belong those relating to the 
organization of a Central Council, or, as the Greek papers called it, 
a National Assembly of the Greek Church, composed of bishops 
and lay delegates, to whose functions is to belong, in particular, 
the election of a patriarch, and the new Turkish law regulating 
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the election of a patriarch, as it was prepared by the first Natioflal 

Assembly and sanctioned by the Turkish government. ‘The inter- 

esting movements among the Bulgarians, who demand a separa- 

tion from the Greek Church, and the organization of a National 

Bulgarian Church, are also fully treated of. 

The first article, by Professor Beyschlag, of Halle, combats the 
attempts recently made by the Critical School of German Theology, 
and, in particular, by Strauss, Baur, and Holsten, to explain the 
conversion of the Apostle Paul as a mere vision of the apostle, a 
mere psychological process. This view, which has been most 
skillfully advocated in a recent article by Holsten in the Journal 
of Scientific Theology, Professor Beyschlag shows to be entirely 
inconsistent both with the text of the Scriptures and with the 
whole character of the apostle. 

THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. (THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, First 
Number, 1864.) 1. Aserie, Contributions to an Introduction to the 
New Testament. 2. KELLNER, The Dialogue Philopatris. Its Origin, 
Contents,and Aim. 38. ALBERDINGK-TryM, Vondel. <A Glance into the 
History of the Netherlands in the Seventeenth Century. 

In the first article Professor Aberle endeavors to prove that there 

is extant a direct testimony of Papias to’the authenticity of the 

Gospel of John. Hitherto the works of introduction to the New 

Testament have adduced no such testimony, and the representa- 

tives of the critical school (as Renan, Reuss, and Volkmar) have 

on that account maintained that Papias did not know of the exist- 
ence of the fourth Gospel. Professor Aberle finds a reference to 

a direct testimony of Papias in a work edited by Cardinal Thoma- 

sius, who, from all the manuscripts of the Bible accessible to him, 

collected the tables of contents, as well as other additions made by 
the copyists to the text. In one of these manuscripts, which is 
designated as Cod. Regine Suetix, (p. 344 of the work of Thoma- 
sius,) the following words occur: “ Evangelium Johannis manifest- 
atum et datum est ecclesiis ab Johanne adhuc in corpore constituto ; 
sicut Papias nomine, Hieropolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in 
exotericis id est, in extremis, quinque libris retulit.’”’ Professor 

Aberle thinks that the origin of this fragment may be placed in the 

fifth century. 

In the second article Dr. Kellner examines the dialogue entitled 
Philopatris, and formerly ascribed to Lucian of Samosata, which 
has attracted considerable attention because it is written against 
Christianity. The author agrees with the opinion expressed by 
modern writers generally, that the dialogue is not from Lucian. 
He comes to the conclusion that it was written by an unknown 
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writer under Julian, not so much against the doctrines of Christi- 

anity as against the Christians, whose sentiments, hopes, and polit- 

ical conduct are ridiculed. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HIsTORISCHE THEOLOGIR, (JOURNAL OF HisTorIcaL 
THEOLOGY, edited by Dr. Niedner. Second Number, 1864.) 1. PREGER, 
A New Tract of Master Eckhardt, and the Fundamental Principles of 
the Philosophy of Eckhardt. 2. Coutman, Life of Patrick Hamilton. 
8. Sack, The Diary of John Wesley during his Journey in Germany in 
1788, and his Conversation with Zinzendorf in 1741. 4. Catalogue of 
Literature Concerning the Rosicrucians. 5, EBrarp, On the Age of 
the “ Nobla Leiczon.” 

Dr. Sack, who has already published in Piper’s Hvangelischer 

Kalender for 1853 a sketch of the Life and the Work of John 

Wesley, states in the preface to his translation of Wesley’s Diary, 

that, so far as he knows, it now appears for the first time in Ger- 

many. He expresses a regret that the works of Wesley are so 
little known in Germany. He also gives a brief historical account 
of the relation of Wesley to the Moravians. The establishment of 
the Moravian Churches in Germany and the foundation of Meth- 
odism in England Dr. Sack regards as two events of the most 
profound and lasting influence upon the inner life of the Christian 

Church in these two Protestant countries. 

The historians of philosophy generally regard Master Eckhardt, 

a Dominican monk, as the most profound of the mystic writers of 

the middle ages. A correct understanding of his system has only 

recently become possible since the complete edition of his works 

(written in medieval German) by Dr. Pfeiffer, who devoted eighteen 

years to collecting the writings of Eckhardt from printed books 

and manuscripts. Special treatises on Eckhardt and his philosophy 
have before been published by Professor Schmidt, of Strasburg, in 
the Studien und Kritiken of 1839, by the Danish Bishop Marten- 
sen, (1842,) and by Gross, (1852.) All these accuse Eckhardt of 

Pantheistic views, against which charge the author of the above 

article in the Journal of Historical Theology defends him. He 

also publishes, from the Royal Library of Munich, a tract of Eck- 
hardt’s, which is not contained in the complete edition of his 
works by Pfeiffer. 

Dr. Ebrard, in the last article, briefly discusses the origin of the 

* Nobla Leiczon,” which until recently was regarded as the most 

ancient writing of the Waldensians. But since 1862, when Mr. 

Bradshaw rediscovered in the Library of Cambridge the Walden- 

sian manuscripts, which at the time of Cromwell had been col- 

lected by Morland in the Cottian Alps and brought to Cambridge, 
but had been lost there, it has become the general opinion that the 
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origin of the work must fall into the fifteenth century. Dr. Ebrard 
undertakes to show that the formerly common opinion, according 
to which the origin of the Nobla Leiezon must be placed in the 
twelfth century, is still the most plausible one. 


>< 
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French Reviews. 


Revvz pes Deux Monpes.—November 1, 1863.—-1. Remusat, Munich. 
2. Carne, The Constitutional Tradition in the French Revolution from 
1789 to 1863. 6. Monrreut, The Philosophy of Wilhelm Meister of 
Goethe. 7. Foreaurs, The Affghans at Home. 


November 15.—1. Breve, Apelles and Greek Painting at the Time of Alex- 
ander. 2. Bieray, Air Navigation. 3. Leonce pe LavERGNE, The 
Prince of Broglie, his Political Life and his Writings. 6. Esqurros, 
England and English Life, (22d article.) 7. BeErTHELort, Ideal Science 
and Positive Science. A Reply to Renan. 

December 1.—2. Paci Janet, Cotemporary Materialism, an English Theory 
on Final Causes. 5, LEFEVRE Portas, Electoral Laws and Manners 
in France. 6. Mazapr, The Expedition of Mexico and French Policy. 

December 15.—4. Du Hartxy, The French Antilles in 1868, (first article,) 
Creole Life, Free Labor, and Emigration. 5. RatHEery, Popular Songs 
of England. 8. Grorrroy, The German Agitation against Denmark. 

January 1, 1864.—4. Francors LENoRMANT, Greece since the Fall of King 
Otho, (first article.) Annexation of the Ionian Islands. 5. Xavier Ray- 
MoAD, The Trial Trip of the Iron Clad Fleet. 7. CoRNELIs DE Wirt, 
French Society and English Society at the close of the Eighteenth 
Century, according to New Documents. 

REVUE CHRETIENNE.— October 15.—1, Fénélon and his Doctrine of Pure 
Love. 2. Kun, The Morale of Novels. 3, GERMonD, Christian 
Patriotism. 

November 15.—1. Bontras, Happiness, according to the School of Spirit- 
ualistic Philosophy. 2. Pressensr, The First Discussion on Religious 
Liberty in the Constituent Asscply. 3. MADAME BEIK-BERNARD, Rem- 
iniscences of Buenos Ayres. 

December 15.—1. Pressense, To our Readers. 2. Roquon, Calvin’s “ In- 
stitutes.” 3. LicHTENBERGER, An Apology for Christianity. ; 
January 15, 1864.—1. Goprt, The most Ancient Traditions on our Four 
Gospels. 2. Rosszeeuw Sr. Hiiarre, The Duke of Alba in Flanders. 
3. Rotuers, The Italy of the Italians. 4. Letter from E. de Bonnechose 

-on the Question of the Bible Societies, and a Reply of the Editor. 


With the January number of 1864 the Revue Chretienne begins 
the eleventh year of its existence. The Revue is now at liberty 
(they need for this in France a special authorization) to discuss 
social and political questions as well as religious, and it has made 
good use of this liberty during the year now past. Its monthly 
articles on the great political and social questions of the age belong 
among the very best of the European press. The religious press 
of England in particular, which, as a general rule, looks at all 
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things from a very egotistical point of view, has nothing to com- 
pare with it. The editor of the Revue announces a large number 
of articles on very interesting subjects, from the pens of the best 
Protestant writers of France, which we may expect in the course 
of the year 1864. Greater attention than before will be paid to 
thé field of natural sciences, as it is from this field that the anti- 
Christian schools of the present age borrow most of their weapons. 


Art. XITI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. With a complete 
Bibliography of the Subject. By Wiii1am RounsEVILLE ALGER. 8vo., 
pp. 924. Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1864. 


Intellectually we are compelled to attribute to this remarkable 
work the highest excellence. Theologically and religiously it con- 
tains many grievous errors. It is the work of a man scarcely yet 
forty years of age ; but from the amount of study and labor involved 
in it, as well as from the importance of thé results embodied, it 
might satisfy an ordinary ambition were it the sole product of a 
long life. 

Besides the bibliography of the subject, the volume contains 
more than six hundred closely printed octavo pages. One would 
conclude, and at first thought not unreasonably, that there is much 
here not only foreign to the subject, but likely to be cumbrous 
rather than in any respect useful. But though there are some 
topics only remotely connected with the writer’s main purpose, 
there is little that appears inapposite in so voluminous a work, 
and that little detracts nothing from the interest of the book as a 
whole. It is the most complete repertory of facts, opinions, argu- 
ments pro and con, and whatever else may be desired or imagined 
in any way bearing upon the theory of a future life, to be found in 
any book in our language, and perhaps in any other. There is no 
dry, cold, technical presentation of the doctrines and theories gath- 
ered from such a variety of sources, but the style of the author is 
vigorous and attractive. There is sometimes a rhetorical exuber- 
ance and an ambitious indulgence in grand composition which mar 
the work; but in general there are precision of statement and 
fullness of information, combined with ease, transparency, and 
animation. 

The arrangement of the subject is scientific and happy. Part I 
contains four chapters: Theories of the Soul’s Origin; History 
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of Death; Grounds of the Belief in a Future Life ; and Theories 
of the Soul’s Destination. Then comes Part II, “ Ethnic Thoughts 
of a Future Life,” embracing barbarian notions, Druidic, Scandina- 
vian, Etruscan, Egyptian, Brahmanic and Buddhist, Persian, 
Hebrew, Rabbinical, Greek and Roman, and Mohammedan Doe- 
trines. Part III is devoted to an examination of the New 
Testament teachings on the subject. It contains eight chapters, 
presenting with great care and thoroughness, but frequently, as it 
seems to us, far from correctly, the views of the several writers of 
the different hooks, the doctrine of Christ himself, and the author’s 
notion of the resurrection of Christ, and of the “ Essential Christian 
Doctrine of Death and Life.” Under the head of “ Christian 
Thoughts concerning a Future Life” (Part IV) are given the 
patristic, medieval, and modern doctrine of the Church. Part V 
consists of Historical and Critical Dissertations on the Doctrine of 
a Future Life in the Ancient Mysteries, on Metempsychosis, Resur- 
rection of the Flesh, Doctrine of Future Punishment, Five Theo- 
retic Modes of Salvation, Recognition of Friends in a Future Life, 
Local Fate of Man in the Astronomic Universe, Critical History of 
Disbelief in the Doctrine of a Future Life, and Morality of the 
Doctrine. 

Of course, we have no small quarrel with Mr. Alger over his 
theological and anthropological notions—notions which color and 
vitiate large portions of his book. He is affected, even to a morbid 
degree, with an antipathy to the more positive orthodox views, 
and sometimes, as it seems to us, he goes needlessly out of his way 
in order to be as remote from them as possible. His doctrine of 
inspiration is indefinite and unsatisfactory. It is clear enough as 
to what he does not believe, but far otherwise as to what he does. 

Mr. Alger evidently believes the human race to have begun in 
this world at a point not much above the brute. All the notions 
men have acquired on the future life, or on all other subjects, have 
been gradually developed in their upward progress. This doctrine 
unfavorably affects his views of the “ Grounds of the Belief in a 
Future Life,” the title of one of the most unsatisfactory chapters 
in the book. Independently of any revelation on the subject, we 
see no philosophical reason for supposing that’God would have 
created any such miserable beings as certain specimens of human- 
ity now are; specimens, too, which must have “ developed” some- 
what beyond the original. We see no reason why the first man or 
men should not have been perfect, at least in such things as do not 
depend on experience and culture. Their instincts and intuition 
certainly need not have been below those of the men and women of 
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to-day. Nay, more, we are very confident that there are many 
imperfections which have come into the race only through vice and 
sin, and of these we take it man was at first destitute, which 
would certainly leave him at a much higher level than we find a 
large portion of the race to-day. Of the grounds of belief ina 
future life the writer mentions ten. But it seems to us only one of 
these is very important. “The argument from universal consent,” 
we have long held to be the chief valid ground. It is the intuitive 
conviction of mankind, necessitated by the constitution God has 
given us; a conviction never doubted till men undertake to demon- 
strate the theorem and find it indemonstrable; or until men have 
vitiated their intuitive powers. We see no reason why this convic- 
tion should not have been just as strong in the first man as in any 
of his descendants, stronger than in most of them. 

Mr. Alger repudiates the Catholic and Calvinistic theories of the 
atonement, which is not so bad, if he did not take some of the 
worst features of these and attribute them to the great body of 
evangelical Christians now. The “resurrection of the flesh” is 
scouted with more than necessary emphasis. The doctrine of 
endless punishment he presents in its most revolting and horrid 
aspects, and then treats it as “the popular faith of Christendom.” 
The popular faith of Christendom we take to be not widely differ- 
ent from what Mr. Alger himself concedes, only he has great confi- 
dence that the consequence of sin will not be endless, while orthodox 
Christianity is compelled to believe it will. Though marred by 
these and similar defects, there is a vast amount of valuable matter 
even in the most objectionable portion of the work. The author’s 
exegesis and interpretation of large parts of the New Testament, 
though sometimes made to bend to his theory, are nevertheless 
instructive and profitable. 

We must not overlook the remarkable appendix to the work, in 
the estimation of some scarcely less valuable than the book itself. 
It contains a catalogue of more than five thousand works on the 
subject of the future life, with descriptive titles, classified and 
arranged. 8. 


—_—— + —-—-~— 


The Heidelberg Catechism, in German, Latin, and English; with a Histor- 
ical Introduction. Prepared and Published by Direction of the German 
Reformed Church in the United States of America. Tercentenary Edi- 
tion. 4to., pp. 277. New York: Charles Scribner. Chambersburgh, Pa, : 
M. Kieffer & Co. 1863. 

Three centuries ago Frederic the Pious, prince of the Palatinate, 

having adopted the Reformed instead of the Lutheran Church, 

directed two divines—the one a Christian scholar, and the other 
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an eloquent preacher—to draw up a catechism, embodying the 
Christian doctrine which the Church should dispense to her chil- 
dren. So well did these two men of blessed memory perform their 
work that the communion received the boon with joy, and the 
Heidelberg Catechism jas to the present day been held by the so- 
called Reformed Churches in special reverence and love. The 
German Reformed Church of America, upon the arrival of this 
third centenniat, directed a committee of clergy and laymen to pre- 
pare a new edition as a memorial volume. _ An Introduction, said 
to be written by Dr. Nevins, done in his pure and often eloquent 
style, furnishes a history, defense, and eulogy of the venerable doc- 
ument. Scribner’s graceful handicraft has finished its external 
shaping; and thus we have a beautiful memento of the fathers’ 
faith three hundred years ago, to be handed down doubtless to a 
future age; and three centuries hence, we doubt not, it will be 
accepted by a purer and more Christian age as, with slight excep- 
tions, a true expression of the Christian doctrine. 

This Catechism was indeed indorsed by that packed and despotic 
conclave, the Synod of Dort; but it by no means fills out the dog- 
matic pattern of that violent body. Arminius, too, accepted it, 
though it was his very wise and just opinion that it needed some 
revision. We see little in it doctrinally which, with a reasonable 
freedom of interpretation, we could not sign as a formula of con- 
cord. And yet there are expressions and implications in it which, 
in voluntarily wording our own views, we should not naturally use. 

The Introduction claims—and we naturally accord the claim— 
that this Catechism is eminent, if not unique, in its blending of 
Christian truth and Christian feeling in its expression, Other 
creeds and catechisms are coldly and intellectively dogmatic; this 
at once dogmatic, emotional, and even devotional. The letter is 
not dead, but instinct with the living spirit. The catechist says 
thou, and the cateshumen says J, and the whole round of living 
truth is uttered by the candidate as the feeling of his own living 
heart and soul. The Catechism is in this most important respect 
a beautiful model. 

The writer of the Introduction anticipates, but by no means 
obviates, the most serious objection to this Catechism, viewing it, 
as he does, as an authoritative imposition by the Church upon the 
catechumen. The Catechism holds him as a Christian, and puts 
into his mouth the earnest language of religious feeling as his own 
experience, and all the privileges of Christian character as his right. 
Most fearful, then, is the danger verified, we sorrowfully believe, 
in untold thousands of cases, of putting untruth into the mouth, 
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and self-deception into the ‘heart. Very feeble is Dr. Nevins’s 
defense on this point. It is not justified by St. Paul’s addressing 
entire Churches as truly Christian; for so would we, or any other 
minister, not as aflirming that every individual is truly such, but 
as assuming it presumptively, yet tacitly leaving the exceptions to 
be excepted. But this catechetical assumption admits no excep- 
tions; it profoundly Christianizes every individual. Each single 
one is taught that he is this moment justified by faith and regen- 
erated by the Holy Spirit. 

We go very far with the writer in maintaining the value of 
“educational piety,” and the obligation and authority of the 
Church, organically to hold the children as her own and to pro- 
vide for them the proper nursery. But we do not admire Dr. 
Nevins’s effeminate prattle about “ churchly,” “ unchurehly,” and 
*‘churchliness.” It sounds too much like the dainty dialect of the 
dapper and strutting ecclesiastical dandies whom we see in our 
metropolis, cutting their graceful curves and tossing their empty 
heads, vain alike and equally of their High-Church divinity and 
their high-starch dimity. More serious is his most unhappy 
depreciation (p. 114) of individual subjective Christian experience, 
which he places in most dangerous antithesis to organic nurture, as 
if the two excluded rather than co-operated. Faith, repentance, 
love, joy, peace are all subjective. Justification by faith, regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit, are subjective. Organism has its sole 
value as auxiliary to these. These are the end and the Church is 
the means. And where these exist the object of the whole Church 
apparatus is accomplished. 

In our own Church theory we assume these four points: Bap- 
tism, Catechesis, Profession, and Communion. 1. By baptism we 
recognize infancy as a state not of indepravity but of salvation 
through Christ, a state not forfeitable until actual responsible 
apostacy. 2. By catechesis, in all its forms of discipline, interro- 
gation, indoctrination, and intercessory prayer, in family, in school, 
in church, (which are all within the provision of the Church,) 
we seek to instruct, to convict, to convert; but as the power of 
depravity is often acted out in terrible form even in childhood, and 
the crisis of responsibility is known to God alone, so the Church 
has no right to prescribe a formula of indiscriminate profession of 
true Christian experience for all her children, but must wait the 
individual conscious and credible avowal of the subjective facts. 
3. In profession we require a satisfactory evidence that the cate- 
chumen has made the truth and power of the Gospel a matter of 
individual application and experience, and that he has the con- 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XVI.—22 
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scious assurance of being born of God; and conditioned upon this 
is, 4. Communion in the form of admission to the Lord’s supper 
and all the consequent rights of Church fellowship. 

Now, to our view, Dr. Nevins and the Heidelberg Catechism are 
“unchurchly ” in confounding the second and third of these two 
points. ‘ Unchurchly,” we mean, in the New Testament sense, 
not in the ecclesiastical. The Church of the New Testament is a 
Church of the justified by faith, so far as humanity can attain and 
know. Dr. Nevins can indeed appeal, as he eloquently does, to 
ecclesiastical history in support of the most mechanical Christiani- 
zation of children, And the sad results of that history condemn 
it, and compel in this country the return to the New Testament 
method. That method consists in the four points we enumerate, 
and it is by the neglect of the third point that a Church becomes 
secularized, and truly, in time, unchurched. 


Redeemer and Redeemed. An Investigation of the Atonement and of 
Eternal Judgment. By CHARLES BEECHER. 12mo., pp. 357. Boston: 
Lee & Shepherd. 1864. 

The author of this book is the brother of the Rev. Henry Ward 

Beecher, and Dr. Edward Beecher, the author of the “ Conflict of 

Ages.” For seven or eight years he was pastor of the Congrega- 

tional Church of Georgetown, Mass. His people bear unanimous 

testimony that Mr. Beecher’s life is pure and his piety fervent, but 
they were not all satisfied with the doctrines which he taught in 
his pulpit ministrations. Last summer a Council of Churches was 
called, according to the usage of the Congregational order, to give 

advice in the case. Ten or fifteen Churches usually constitute a 

council, each Church being represented by its pastor and one 

layman. After hearing the statement of the representatives of the 

Georgetown Church and the explanation and defense of the pastor, 

the council, by a large majority, disapproved of the peculiar senti- 

ments of Mr. Beecher. A minority of four or five, one of whom 
was the Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, whose theory of the pre-exist- 
ence of souls was directly involved in the investigation, brought 
in counter reports, Dr. Beecher sustaining his brother, others 
declining, without a fuller inquiry into the matters discussed, to 
offer a final opinion. The result of the whole matter was, however, 
an offer on the part of Mr. Beecher to resign the pastoral relation, 
which offer his people refused to accept. 

Then followed the publication of this volume, to explain, and 
defend the doctrines controverted in the council. 

The book is made up, we infer, from sermons and lectures 
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delivered from time to time in the author’s church. We confess 
that there is much in it that we like. The style is decidedly good, 
being simple, clear, and strong, with occasional passages of great 
beauty and force. There are indications of much reading and much 
thinking on the part of the author, and an air of deep devotion and 
reverence for God is diffused throughout the whole. Nevertheless, 
the peculiar opinions taught seem to us dreamy and without 
Scripture warrant. In fact the book reads like a new Paradise 
Lost done in prose, with a deeper, loftier plot than that of Milton. 

Mr. Beecher teaches that Satan was once high in heavenly office 
and honor, but that he became selfish and used his official power 
for private ends and ambitious purposes; that this led to an 
announcement on the part of God of an intention to dethrone 
Satan and piace Christ in his stead, at the head of all created 
beings, in the post of honor; that this furnished the occasion for 
the rebellion of Satan and all whom he could draw into it by deceit 
and cunning ; that Christ, in his humanity as well as his divinity, 
existed long before his birth at Bethlehem; that in his true 
humanity he appeared to the patriarchs of old; that Satan held his 
official position till the resurrection of Christ; that the atoning 
work of the Saviour involved a contest, a conflict between Satan 
and Christ, and that by his sufferings Christ dethroned Satan, and 
thus “ bruised the head” of the serpent. In regard to man, he 
teaches, with his brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, that the entire 
human race has had a previous existence as an order of angels; 
that having fallen from their original estate, God, in his infinite 
goodness, has placed them upon the earth for a secfhd probation, 
and consequently Adam was a fallen being before he ate the for- 
bidden fruit; that those who submit to God shall regain their 
“heavenly fatherland” and the long-lost glories of the race; and 
that those who refuse, and continue rebellious to the end of this, 
their final trial, shall be the hopeless victims of their own perverse- 
ness and contumacy. 

Our author holds the opinion that in the atonement the divine 
nature suffered, not merely the human ; that the craftiest plea that 
Satan employed in stirring revolt’ was, that God is supremely 
selfish, always laying plans to promote his own glory, and holding 
himself above all suffering; and that the death of Christ was 
designed to refute the slanderous charge in the sight of the universe, 
and thus cover Satan with confusion, and unmask him, in all his 
deformity, before men and angels. 

Of course we will not offer arguments to refute these notions. 
There is a small class of minds that will receive them with ready 
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faith. We fancy that the book will be much commended among 
the dreamy followers of Emanuel Swedenborg ; but it seems to us 
that its theori® are too airy and unsubstantial to be received with 
favor by those who are trying to be “ wise” first in what is plainly 
“ written,” before they push into “ the regions beyond.” c. 


a 


Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D., Preacher to the University, 
and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard College. 12mo., 
pp. 256. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard, 1864. 

This work stands in a very quiet but very effective antagonism to 

the dogmas of Theodore Parker. It does this not so much by 

direct issue as by counter statement and occasional occult allusions, 

Passing, as we do, in fact, from the perusal of Weiss’s Life of Parker 

to this volume, the transition is from extravagance, dogmatism, 

storm and thunder, to blue sky, sunshine, quietude, and a transpar- 

ent air. Dr. Peabody belongs to the school that despises not a 

classical English style, and dares trust that the clear expression of 

a truth, though in the “still small voice,” can enter the brain, and 

even the heart, without being knocked in with the hammer of Thor. 

He rises not seldom to genuine eloquence, not by tearing the pas- 

sion as well as the vernacular to tatters, but by a chastened enthu- 

siasm, a glow of language, and a rich but highly cultured imagina- 
tion. 

The thesis of the work is that Natural Religion—that is, the view 
that the unaifled human soul takes of religious things—is very 
imperfect and demands revelation ; and that the biblical revelation, 
though in its completeness undiscoverable, may be verifiable by the 
soul, and so be found to be truly in a high and just sense Natural. 
Christianity, then, though divine and supernatural, is yet most 
truly the Natural Religion. 

Dr. Peabody denies that an intuitional religion independently of 
or superior to Christianity is possible. He asserts the natural 
requirement, the natural anticipation, and true authenticating char- 
acter of miracles. He maintains that the inspiration of the proph- 
ets and Scripture writers was not a mere intuitive clairvoyance, but 
a true communication to men by men standing in “an official rela- 
tion” between God and man. Least of all would he admit that 
Jesus was simply “a great religious genius,” as Homer was,a 
great poetic genius. He traces the great doctrines of God’s love, 
of Providence, of Immortality, and others, as revealed in the sense 
of wnvailed, uncovered to human view ; yet as true, eternal, natural 
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realities, which, though not fully discoverable or demonstrable by 
our intellect, are, when revealed, adjusted to the demands of human 
nature and sanctioned by the verdict of the best human reason. 

Something more our views of the Christian system would have 
added which Dr. Peabody’s finis excludes. But what we have 
is excellent and excellently said. 


Sermons by Jabee Bunting, D.D. Volume IL 8vo., pp. 464. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1863. 


The first volume of these sermons received, at the time of its issue 
eighteen months since, a full notice in the Quarterly Review. A 
glance at the table of contents of this second volume promises us a 
discussion of rich evangelical topics, a promise which is amply 
redeemed by the sermons themselves. They are twenty-six in 
number, one half of which were preached on special occasions, as 
the opening of chapels, funerals, ordination of ministers, and in 
behalf of Sunday-schools and missions. While this variety may 
show the skill of the compiler, it also exhibits Dr. Bunting in the 
various positions in which, during his extended ministry, he was 
called to stand before the Church. The remaining half, upon such 
topics as “ Christ’s Prayer for his People,” ‘The Cause of Faint- 
ing under Trial,” ‘“ The Sancetifier and the Sanctified,” ‘“ The Peni- 
tent on Calvary,” “ New Joy in Heaven,” “The Law that makes 
Free,” seem to have been delivered in the ordinary course of 
pulpit labor. 

Their theology is eminently Wesleyan. An occasional opinion 
or expression might be fairly criticised ; but when it is remembered 
that the dates of these discourses range through half a century, 
criticism gives place to admiration of the accuracy and discrimin- 
ation in statement and the ripeness of knowledge displayed in 
them. They furnish the Methodist public with a fitting memorial 
of that great man and renowned leader of their hosts, and, at the 
same time, give permanence to words and instructions which, in 
their utterance, moved the hearts and -consciences of thousands. 
They are mostly selected from his manuscripts, and, with scarcely 
an exception, never received his revision for the press. They will 
not be the less acceptable on that account. w. 


A Popular Hand-book of the New Testament. By Grorak CuMMING 
M’Wuorter. 12mo., pp. 295. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. M’Whorter has furnished a very neat Hand-book of the New 
Testament for popular use. It treats upon the genuineness, authen- 
ticity, and inspiration of the canon; the text, versions, and 
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English translations. It then furnishes a brief Introduction to each 
book in succession. The style is clear and popular, the doctrines 
orthodox, and the statements authentic. 


+2 
oe 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


The Gospel History ; » Compendium of Critical Investigation in support 
of the Historical Character of the Gospels. By Dr. J. H. A. Eprarp, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Translated by 
James Martin, B.A., Nottingham. Revised and Edited by ALEXANDER 
B. Brucs, Cardross. 8vo., pp. 602. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1863. 

The name of Ebrard is favorably known in this country as one of 

the continuators of Olshausen’s Commentary. The present work 

is positive in its character, yet defensive against the destructive 
assaults of Strauss, Baur, and others. The indirect service rendered 
by errorists to truth is strikingly herein illustrated. Their attacks 
break up the old routine of traditional commentary and compel 
fresh investigation, and oblige the seeing the old documents in new 
lights. The believer is thus, in fact, led to a firmer grasp of Gospel 

fact, and arrives at what appears evidently to his consciousness a 

clearer and more positive reality. The present work is therefore 

not valuable to those alone who have studied Strauss and his com- 
peers. It is very valuable to every earnest student of the New 

Testament. At the same time the controversial element is so 

managed as to add life to its discussions. Ebrard is a spicy and 

piquant debater, pursuing his adversary “ with a sharp stick,” and 
not slow when occasion offers in reducing him to the ridiculous. 

We give a single extract, illustrating a point discussed in one of 
the articles of the present number of our Quarterly: 

The appearance of a divine being in the form of humanity necessarily involved 
these results: 1. That the opposition of the Deity to sin came forth from the repose 
of eternal victory, and assumed the concrete form of temporal sorrow on account 
of concrete sin ; and, 2. That the human nature brought with it the constant demand 
for a choice between two possibilities. Both of these assumed peculiar prominence 
at particular periods in the life of Jesus, when the darkness (oxoria) encountered 
him with more than usual power. Hence, in the anticipation of the treachery of 
Judas and its consequences, his sorrow on account of sin reached such a height as 
to cause the most intense suffering. His agony in Gethsemane, therefore, was not 
dread of his sufferings, but was actually part of those sufferings. And just because 
at that moment, and on that spot, the sufferings themselves began in all their force, 
and these sufferings could even then have been terminated, though only through 
sin, the choice was presented to the mind of Jesus to submit or to resist them, 
and hence the sufferings, brought conflict also. Thus, as we have said above, the 
suffering in the garden was neither a cowardly fear of bodily pain, nor a transcen- 
dental outward load of foreign guilt, but the concrete experience of the concentrated 
force of the sin of a world. And it is also easy to understand how this suffering 


commenced at'that particular moment, (the betrayal just about to take place,) and 
put an end to the feeling that had previously pervaded the mind.—P. 418. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Freedom of the Will, as a Basis of Human Responsibility, and a 
Divine Government elucidated and maintained in its issue, with the 
Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and 
other leading Advocates. By D. D. WHEpon, D.D. 12mo., pp. 438. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 


Antagonistic thoughts awakened by the perusal of Edwards in our 
young manhood formed the first germs of this work. The subject 
it handles has, during an extended course of studies, formed a 
nucleus to which additional results have continually gathered. A 
feeling that the doctrine of Necessity is incompatible with any valid 
theory of religion, blended with a dissatisfaction with any existing 
refutation of its principles, has ever prompted to new directions of 
thought. The total result in the small volume before us might seem 
small. Yet in its small compass, we have no hesitation to say, there 
will be found rangeg and areas of thought hitherto unsurveyed. 
We say this not as boast, but as justification of any publication at all. 
There are few chapters in the work without some products of pri- 
mary individual thought; and there are several entire chapters 
whose whole argument, both structure and substance, is to be 
found nowhere else. Little of all this had ever been subjected to 
any but the author’s eye before the types rendered much change 
too late. It is possible, then, that much that appears to the 
author’s mind clear and conclusive may seem to other minds, even 
favorably disposed, questionable, or requiring completer elucidation. 
Errors in detail will doubtless appear, and discussion may suggest 
modification. But the author deemed it his duty, with all its 
ventures, to lay it before the public eye. His trust is that he has 
done the cause of truth and religion a permanent service. If that 
trust be verified in its full extent, there is no reward like the con- 
sequent consciousness that he has not thought or labored or lived 
in vain; no feeling more deep than his profound gratitude to 
Almighty God for strength amid weakness to bring the work to 
even this imperfect completion. 


A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies, By JAMEs 
A. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History in 
Yale College. Illustrated by 375 wood-cuts. 12mo., pp. 354. Phila- 
delphia: Theodore Bliss & Co. 1864. 

This reduction of Professor Dana’s great work to a manual size for 

classes will be very acceptable to teachers, and, we trust, will give 

@ new impetus to the study of that fascinating science. The 

author’s historical method of tracing the facts, so that we have in 
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fact a history, or rather biography, of the growth of our American 
continent, gives a peculiar interest to his work. We may note 
that teachers will be furnished with a copy for $1 by application, 
postage prepaid. 

We are expecting for a future number of our Quarterly a full 
review of Dr. Dana’s work by an able professional hand. 


de 





History, Biography, and Topography. 
Autobiography, Correspondence of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by CHARLES 

Beecuer. With illustrations. In two volumes. Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 563. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864, 

We query whether the title might not as well have been Auto- 
biography of the “ Beecher Family.” All take shares in the con- 
cern. The Beecher is from the beginning a venerable pater familias 
who sits in his easy chair, while the respective “ young ’uns” cate- 
chetically draw out his reminiscences. Henfe we have dialogue, 
eccentric monologue, journals, correspondence, regular narrative, 
and engravings mixed up in a decidedly miscellaneous way. The 
pictures of primitive New England, though not very graphically 
drawn, are implied in a very expressive method. The curious 
blending, in the hero, of childlike simplicity with startling vigor 
and bold splendor of thought and language, is well brought out. 
There are a few pages from Mrs. Stowe, which show what a biog- 
raphy of Lyman Beecher we have not. He was born in the year 
of the Declaration of American Independence. He graduated at 
New Haven, under Dr. Dwight. He commenced his ministry in 
East Hampton, L. I. In 1810 he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Litchfield, Conn., where the present volume leaves 
him. His reputation at that place became widely spread. The 
names of Dr. Taylor, Dr. Nettleton, and others, abruptly appear. 
The whole book is a pile of items, shreds, and patches, 

There is one story, told by a Mr. W. P. Buffitt, which is oddly 
entitled “Catruoriciry.” It seems that a Methodist preacher, 
“one Ames,” made his advent into East Hampton while Beecher 
was a pastor there. “ At that time the proselyting zeal of the 
Methodists was most intense. Their imroads upon Presbyterian 
congregations were alarming.” Beecher left his frightened deacons, 
went directly to Ames, invited him to his own house, and insisted 
on his preaching forthwith. Ames was “a specimen of the roam- 
ing, ranting, shouting class of preachers, whose boast was that 
they did not premeditate what they preached,” ete. The arrange- 
ments of the evening were such that Ames had a chilly time, and 
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“the next morning the same style of traveling was seen in the 
street, only in a reverse direction.” “Mr. Beecher received no more 
assistance from his Methodist brethren ;” which, if the spirit of 
Beecher was the spirit of his narrators, was the result intended. 
We have seen a large amount of that sort of “ Catholicity,” and it 
always smacks to us of the true Judas kiss. 

Among the personages who dodge momentarily across the pages 
early mention is made of “Tutor Davis,” of Yale College, whose 
friends all lived in East Hempstead. Here we hope pardon for 
noting a reminiscence or two. This tutor became Rev. Dr. Henry 
Davis, president of Middlebury, and subsequently of Hamilton 
College. While president of Middlebury young Wilbur Fisk, 
from the University of Vermont, came to his room with the pur- 
pose of transferring his membership to Middlebury. But the feel- 
ing of the young applicant was irritated by some unfortunate 
remark, and he transferred himself to Brown, and became a grad- 
uate under President Messer. Some years after the writer of 
these lines applied for admission to Hamilton College, and was 
called to the study of President Davis. The president appeared 
to the young eyes of the applicant a most impressive specimen of 
the scholastic dignitary, and the impressive recollection remains 
to the present hour. His tall, graceful, slender figure, his snow- 
white but undiminished hair brushed athwart his forehead, his 
courteous manner and encouraging tones, are all fresh to our mem- 
ory now. It was our peculiar destiny to become this Tutor 
Davis’s tutor and Wilbur Fisk’s professor. And we are to this 
day unable to decide whether the one was ungentlemanly or the 
other petulant ; for we cannot think of Henry Davis as other than 
courteous, or Wilbur Fisk as other than magnanimous. 


Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society, Boston. By JoHn Weiss. In two volumes, 
8vo., pp. 478, 580. New York: Appleton & Co. 1864. 


A thousand octavo pages are here devoted to unfolding the life 
and character of Theodore Parker. They are a monument of: thé 
high appreciation of his friends and followers. Our estimate of his 
doctrines has been repeatedly stated, both in article and book notice, 
and we need make no further addition. In his life and character, 
however, as here presented, we find many things commanding our 
profound respect and admiration. He had much of the old heroic 
mould in his nature. From early boyhood toils such as only the 
endowed and the gifted know were expended by him in the search 
after learning, and, we may add, after wisdom and truth. How 
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conscientious his procedures it becomes not us to decide; but he 
gave himself most undoubting credit for a conscientiousness most 
profound in rejecting what we believe and feel to be divine truth, 
and for courageously announcing before an opposing public the 
most trenchant assaults upon the prevalent faith. That faith we 
believe to be not only the basis of public morality, but in its genu- 
ine essence and power the condition and method of human salvation, 
Yet we are not called upon, nay, we are forbidden by the divine Mas- 
ter to “judge” in the concrete case in what relation a professedly and 
toallappearance a truly conscientious being stands to his divine Judge. 
How far the eye of the All-Merciful can recognize the spirit of a true 
faith under an invincible ignorance it is not necessary for us to pro- 
nounce in the living personal instance. This, however, we must feel, 
that if a great honest errorist can be saved so as by fire, very few of 
his followers in error are likely to possess his profound honesty. By 
the error by which he lived they will die. The stand-point which 
Mr. Parker furnished to his followers was too inclined and sliding a 
plane for ordinary mortals to occupy. The limitations he assigns 
they will overleap. His removal of barriers never to be replaced 
opens the broad road of skepticism, license, demoralization, and 
death. Hence, with a far less objective atrocity, the propagation of 
error may be immensely more guilty than the perpetration of 
physical crime. This truth was forcibly stated by Mr. Parker 
himself: “A murderer or highway robber does not corrupt 
sotiety ; but a man like Choate, with talent, genius, learning, social 
position, the most extraordinary power of bewitching men by his 
speech, he debauches the people to a terrible extent.” 

It was in the great antislavery battle that Mr. Parker won his 
truest laurels. It is sad to think of a Christianity represented by 
a southside Adams, contrasted with a skepticism represented by a 
Theodore Parker. Beyond all measure, of the two, the former ap- 
pears to us the more fearful “ enemy of the cross of Christ.” Bitter 
was the day when humbled and dishonored Boston, bound in fetters 
and herself enslaved, was compelled to surrender Anthony Burns. 
Future history, pouring upon that scene her strong and sudden 
light, will disclose in high relief the figures of Theodore Parker 
and Wendell Phillips. Those were to them immortalizing hours. 
Other characters there are that might well implore the silence of 
history. “Oblivion at any price” might well be the cry of* the 
dark and dirty traitors to God and man who perpetrated the 
infamies of that day, and especially of that darkest, dirtiest of 
New England’s traitors, Franklin Pierce. 

We cannot say that Mr. Parker was fortunate in his biographer. 
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Mr. John Weiss is too smart by half and his book too big by half. 
It is written in the broadest and most pretentious Parkerite style. 
exhibiting “ the contortions of the sibyl without the inspiration.” 
Self-conceit, forced fancy, a perpetual agony to be brilliant and strik- 
ing, do their best in vain to render the book unreadable. The 
interest of Mr. Parker’s own character, sayings, and doings alto- 
gether conquers the effect of his biographer’s affectations and imper- 
tinences, and compels us “to endure unto the end.” 


& 
oe 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The Federalist : A Collection of Essays, written in favor of the New Con- 
stitution, as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 
1787. Reprinted from the Original Text. With a Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson. In two volumes. Vol. 1 
8vo., pp. 615. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 

The republication of this, our national political classic, is a very 
timely project. The rebellion, which has so lately shaken our 
political system to the foundations, was founded in political here- 
sies to which its teachings are a healthful antidote. Its historical 
associations clothe the work with a sacred interest. The founders 
of our venerable system are already invested with an almost myth- 
ical grandeur, and stand, as in a primitive era, the demigods of our 
antiquity. The revolution of the present hour will constitute the 
most momentous epoch perhaps for centuries, and will fling those 
venerable heroes still further back into the haze of “the years 
beyond the flood.” 

Mr. Dawson’s publication appears to be a “ by authority” edi- 
tion. It gives the text as it came from the authors’ hands, and as 
the majority of them would have given it. An introduction of 
nearly ninety pages gives the history of the first projection by 
Hamilton of the essays which constitute the work, traces the facts 
and discussions affecting the authorship of the different contribu- 
tions, and reviews the successive editions that have in times past 
appeared, and furnishes a valuable analytical table of contents. 
This first volume contains the entire text of the Federalist, with 
such notes only as the authors themselves appended. The volume 
yet to come will contain Mr. Dawson’s own notes, embracing mat- 
ters affecting the text, marginal notes by Madison, Ames, Kent, 
and others. 

This is a work appealing to the noblest feelings of the patriot 
heart. It indicates, and, we trust, will aid the unanimous return of 
our nation, with the exception of a reckless mass of desperate fac- 
tionists, to the principles of her ablest statesman, Hamilton. 
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Sayings of Sages; or, Selections from Distinguished Preachers, Poets, 
Philosophers, and other Authors, Ancient and Modern, Compiled by 
E. C. Revons. With an Introduction by Epwarp Tuomson, D.D. 
8vo., pp. 294. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1863. 


This is an accumulation of choice extracts made by a literary gen- 
tleman in the process of a tolerably extensive course of reading. 
The selections are excellent in their kind. They are drawn mostly 
from standard authors, express sentiments of high, moral, religious, 
and intellectual value, and are general models of graceful and forci- 
ble expression. The thinker, writer, and preacher will here find 
frequent suggestions and starting-points of thought. A copious 
index supplies a ready reference to the topics, Altogether it is a 
very choice little casket of gems of wisdom. 

The selection of authors of course indicates simply the route of 
the collector’s reading. They are mostly writers or preachers of 
England. We note of American writers Webster, H. W. Beecher, 
and Emmons; no Methodist author but Wesley. 


—___——_e eo _—_ ————- — 


Belles-Lettres and Classical. 
A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English Lan- 


guage from the Norman Conquest. With numerous specimens. By Gro. 

L. Crark, Li.D., Professor of History and of English Literature in 

Queen’s College, Belfast. In two volumes. 8vo., pp. 620, 581. New 

York: 1863. 
This extensive work professes to combine the history of litera- 
ture with the history of the language. Its analysis of the structure 
of the different forms of the language assumed in successive 
periods, or, we might almost say, the successive languages of suc- 
cessive ages, is not very elaborate. In this respeet it is far less 
minute than the similar work of George P. Marsh. Dealing rather 
with the literatures than the internal structures, it is a more de- 
cidedly readable book. Its pages cost little labor or hard study 
for the reader. The work is thereby attractive throughout, It is 
a work for scholars, but not for scholars only ; the general reader 
will find his home in its pages. 

The old Saxon, though it be the trunk of our modern English, is 
a dead trunk. It is, so far as intelligibility is concerned, another 
language. Not only would our Saxon forefathers speak a foreign 
language to us their sons; but if we attempt to be scholars and 
read their remains, as much elaborate scholarship is required as 
would suffice to learn German. But German is still living and its 
spirit is alive, and into its spirit we can enter; but Saxon is dead 
and its literature is lifeless, and there is no transfusing our own, 
life into it. 
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The Norman Conquest inaugurated a new period. A series of 
thinkers and writers, mostly in Latin, but later in that beautiful 
blending of Romanic and Celtic called the Romance language, 
gives a luster to this age. During this period the undercurrent 
of Saxon dialect furnishes but few recorded remains. These few 
are called semi-Saxon, and consist indeed of the old Saxon words, 
pure from any foreign admixture, but deprived of their inflections, 
and reduced, as philologists say, from a synthetic to an analytic 
structure. This purity of the dialect, while a foreign language 
was really overlying, arose from the fact thatthe Saxon popula- 
tion had little use for Norman terms to express their round of 
thought. 

But a third period inaugurated our present composite English. 
As the distinct national spirit rose, and hatred for France became 
one of its prominent traits, even the court, the chivalry, and the 
aristocracy began to use the homeborn dialect. But being them- 
selves French in origin and in their previous vernacular, their 
English was largely Frenchified. Then rose the beautiful struc- 
ture of our living English, combining in its different phases, or 
rather grades, Latin dignity, French gracefulness, and Saxon solid- 


ity. Our language has indeed a rare power for genius to wield, 
and a rich history for learning to explore. Its wealth, its tem- 
per, its genius and its history are a noble study for the inquisitive 


mind. 

Mr. Craik’s history comes down to the Victorian age inclusive. 
He evidently is animated by no anti-American spirit. But he 
knows no American author. He silently concedes our literary 
American Independence. All English literature is indeed ours. 
What is England’s is ours, and what is ours is our own. Of the 
genius of Edwards, of Franklin, of Hamilton, of Irving, of Bryant, 
of Bancroft, of Webster, of Clay, of Seward, of Motley, of Mrs. 
Stowe, of Holmes, and of Halleck, English literature knows 


nothing. 


Jottings from Life; or, Passages from the Diary of an Itinerant’s Wife. 
By HELEN R. Cutter. 12mo., pp. 282. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 


1864. 
Extracts from the Diary of a Country Pastor. By Mrs. H. C. GARDNER. 
12mo., pp. 240. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 1864, 
The inside of itinerant life is here presented witlf much truth gnd 
vivacity by two graceful feminine pens. We decline to assign the 
palm of superiority to either, but recommend them both to gen- 
eral perusal. 
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Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family. By Two of Themselves. 12mo., 
pp. 552. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 


An effort by a master-hand to take the reader and place him amid 
the life of the period of the Reformation. It takes history for its 
outline ; it can be done only by a perfect mastery of every trace of 
existing history and literature of the time; but when rightly done 
it is very likely to be in some respects truer to our mind than 
formal history itself. The reader or thinker who desires to live in 
the past at one of its most epochal moments will find nothing 
better than this vqlume. 


~_ 
> 





Pamphlets. 


Miscegenation: the Theory of the Blending of the Races applied to the 
American White Man and Negro. 12mo., pp. 72. New York: H. 
Dexter, Hamilton & Co. 1864. 


This pamphlet is a piece of ingenious knavery quite worthy the 
followers of Fernando Wood and Sunset Cox. It produces phys- 
iological proofs of the ennobling results of commingling races ; 
professes to advocate amalgamation ; advises inserting the amal- 
gamation plank in the Republican platform for the next Presi- 
dential election, and closes with an appendix of extracts from 
leading antislavery men advocating partially similar views. 

In the earlier part of the antislavery controversy great attempts 
were made to clamor the freedomists down with the cry of amal- 
gamation! It served but a brief purpose. The abolitionist had 
only to point at the sweltering mulattoism of the South and say, 
“There is the amalgamation process in full tide of successful experi- 
ment. Slavery is amalgamation, emancipation its preventive.” 
Without a fresh importation of negroes the black spot of the South 
would soon diffuse into a wide-spread and finally universal tawney. 
“The best blood of the South flows in the veins of the slaves,” some 
one has said. Not many centuries would pass before the complete 
absorption of the inferior race. But the destruction of slavery 
will retard the result. Each color will prefer itself. The increased 
self-respect of the colored woman will no longer feel concubinage 
an honor. The most perfect legal and pecuniary equality would 
doubtless result in the most spontaneous sexual separation. The 
abolitionist is therefore practically the strongest anti-amalga- 
mationist. 

Another difference there is between the pro-slaveryist and the 
abolitionist. The amalgamation practically advocated by the 
former is promiscuous and illicit, not marital. He raises a mob 
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and tears down the house if the two colors marry, but is ready to 
take his share, perhaps, in a licentious intercourse. The latter 
insists that if there be connection it shall be not lawless but law- 
ful. It is, then, a question not so much of amalgamation as of 
adultery. The former advocates licentiousness, the latter purity. 
We think the entire talk about amalgamation is on the one side 
ad captandum, on the other side unnecessary. It is the duty of 
every true republican to maintain the enfranchisement, civil and 
political, of every man irrespective of color, There should be 
equality before the law and before the ballot-box. As to social life 
or marital relations, that matter can take care of itself. It needs 
no discussion. Lines of social distinction do, at the present day, cut 
remorselessly through all associations, Churches, political parties, 
professions, city blocks, Christians meet at the communion altar 
that never meet in society. Wealth, more than any thing else, 
creates social distinction. All this abundantly demonstrates that 
political and legal equality is perfectly consistent with social sepa- 
ration. But let the tawnier race become millionaire and we will 
by no means promise that aristocracy and fashion will not throw 
open their boudoirs, and even perhaps their matrimonial alliances, 


to the elegant mulatto. It is a matter that need not disturb our 
sensibilities. We shall never lose a night’s sleep through fear that 
our great grandchild will marry a negro. We can find nearer and 
more practical troubles if we need them. 


Lay Representation in the General Government of the Church proven to be 
Unscriptural, Unreasonable, and Contrary to Sound Policy. By Rev. 
Wuiu1aM Barnes, of the Philadelphia Annual Conference. 8vo.. 
pp. 32. Philadelphia; C. Sherman & Co, 


This pamphlet takes the high conservative ground of Dr. Bond 
and Dr. Bangs, that laymen are scripturally excluded from the 
General Conference. The author has no capacity for reasoning, 
but his pages are pervaded with a rich vein of harmless dogma- 
tism as a substitute. 


Proceedings of the Siath Annual Meeting of the National Association of Local 
Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, held in 
the Union M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Saturday, October 10-12, 
1863. Together with an Appendix containing the Annual Sermon and 
the Constitution of the Association. 8vo., pp. 40. Pittsburgh: 1863. 

This Association, notwithstanding some unfortunate passages in 

its earlier history, will, we trust, under a wiser guidance, become 

a valuable organization both for the ministry it embodies and 

for the general Church. The history of our own city Methodism 
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would show many a record of the efficiency of the local ministry, 
and we have reason to believe that its mission here and elsewhere 
is far from being closed. 


A Review of Bishop Simpson’s Address before the Convention of Methodist 
Laymen assembled in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York. By Rev. James Cunninauam, M.D., of the Philadelphia An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 8vo., pp. 23. 
Philadelphia: C. Sherman & Co. 1864. For sale by Carlton & Porter. 


One of the most vigorous productions called out during the dis- 
cussion. 


Universities in America. An Inaugural Address, delivered in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, October, 1863. By Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. 8vo., pp. 31. Ann Arbor: 
G. G. Clark. 1863. 


Dr. Haven’s able discourse inaugurates, we trust, a prosperous 
career for the magnificent institution over which he is called to 
preside. 

The Bible Against Slavery. With Replies to Bishop Hopkins, President 


Lord, and others. By SterpHen M. Var, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H. 8vo., pp. 64. 


The Bible Against Slavery: a Vindication of the Sacred Scriptures from 
the Charge of Authorizing Slavery. By Rey. J. B. Dopsrns, Pastor of 
the M. E. Church, Camden, N. J. 8vo., pp. 24. Philadelphia: 1864. 


0-9 —_____—_—__ 


Publishers’ Announcements. 


Carlton & Porter have in press a work on Homiletics, by Rev. 
Dr. Kidder, which will be a very important manual for the young 
preacher. 

Poe & Hitchcock announce the following valuable books as in 
press: “ Man All Immortal,” by D. W. Clark, D.D.; “ Dr. Nast’s 
Commentary in English ;” “The Two Sabbaths,” by Rev. E. Q. 
Fuller; ‘ Colenso’s Fallacies,” by Rey. C, H. Fowler ;” “Lectures 
and Addresses,” by Rev. Dr. Dempster ; “ A New Body of Divin- 
ity,” by Dr. T. N. Ralston ; “ Contributions to the Early History 
of the North-West, including the Moravian Missions in Ohio,” 
by the late 8. P. Hildreth. 


Notices of Shedd’s “History of Doctrines,” from Scribner, 
and Wendell Phillips’s “‘ Speeches,” from Walker, Wise & Co., are 
postponed from want of room to the next number. 





